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Praftical  Bee  - Matter  I 


IN  WHICH  WILL  EE  SHEWN 

HOW  -TO  MANAGE /BEES 


Either  in  STRAW  HIVES  or  in  BOXES, 
WITHOUT  DESTROYING  THEM, 

AND  WITH  MORE  EASE,  SAFETY,  AND  PROFIT,  THA<J 
BY  ANY  METHOD  HITHERTO  MADE  PUBLIC,  VIZ. 


I.  To  manage  Bees  In  Straw  Hive?, 

with  NEW  CONSTRUCTED  Tops,  at 
a fmall  expence,  as  profitably  and  eafily 
as  with  Boxes. 

II.  In  Boxes  of  an  improved  and 
tbeap  Conftruftion,  eafily  to  be  managed, 
and  with  fo  little  Disturbance  to  the 
Bees,  that  all  the  necefi'ary  operations 
may  be  performed  without  any  Danger. 

III.  To  CATCH  and  fecure  the 
Que  EN,  or  to  FIX  her  and  a Swarm 
to  any  place  you  pleafe.  ■> 

IV.  To  caufe  Bees  to  quit  a Hive, 
and  to  be  fo  traflable  as  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  handled  without  Stinging. 

V.  Several  Methods  of  Swarming 
Bees  Arujicially, 

VI.  To  caufe  a Swarm  to  work  in 
feparated  GlaflTes,  without  anv  Hive  ; 
«r  in  globular  or  other  glafles,  fo  that 


pure  Virgin,  Honey  may  be  taken  when 
in  its  UTMOST  Perfection. 

VII,  To  prevent  or  caufe  Bees  to 
fwarm. 

VIII.  To  take  the  Honey  and  yet  pre- 
ferve  the  Bees,  with  common  Hives  only^ 

IX.  TouniteCafts,  Swarms,  and  Stocks. 

X.  A Catalogue  of,  and  Obfervations 
on,  the  moft  proper  Flowers  or  Paftu« 
rage  for  Bees. 

XI.  An  eafy  and  certain  Method 
of  preferving  Stocks  in  Winter  and  cold 
Springs. 

XII.  Several  new  and  improved  Me« 
thods  of  extrafting  the  PFax  from  th^ 
Combs,  two  of  them  without  either 
Straining  or  Pre£lng  j and  each  by  a 
Jingle  Operation  : but  more  perfedlly, 
and  with  far  lefs  Trouble  and  Expence  « 
of  Fuel  than  hitherto  pradticed. 

AND  PLAIN  directions 


together  with  such  full 

• i 

That  the  meaneft  Cottager  may  attain  this  profitable  Art 
Without  • Difficulty,  and  at  a fmall  Expence  ; 

INTERSPERSED  WITH  OCCASIONAL 


STRICTURES 

On  Mr.  THOMAS  WILDMAN’s  Treatise  on  Bees: 


WITH  SEVERAL  NEW  DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS, 
THE  RESULT  OF  LONG  EXPERIENCE, 

AND  DEDUCED  FROM  ACTUAL  EXPERlKlENTS, 

By  J O H N ■ K E Y S, 
BEE-MASTER.  - 
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Vrinled  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  him  at  his  Houfe  in  Chbshunt-Str  i bt 
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PREFACE. 


H O U G it  is  not  the  happy  lot 


of  every  author  to  have  been  nurfed 


on  claffic  ground,  yet  when  any  publications 
have  tended  more  to  the  benefit  than  to 
the  mere  amufemeilt  of  the  public,  the 
candid  have  in  general  kindly  thrown  a 
veil  over  their  imperfedtions  in  ftyle  and 
manner.  The  writer  of  the  following 
pages,  the  fruits  of  his  evening  hours,  as 
none  other  can  be  fpared  from  more  im- 
portant avocations,  thinking  they  may,  on 
account  of  their  general  utility,  have  fome 
claim  to  this  indulgence,  has  prefumed  to  lay 
them  before  the  public.  He  pretends  not, 
however,  to  be  wholly  dilintercfted  in  this 
publication,  but  acknowledges  that  he  has 
lome  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  good* 

A natural  predileftion  in  favour  of  thefe 
ufeful  and  entertaining  infedts,  firft  intro- 
duced him  to  their  acquaintance.  But  not 
meeting  with  the  expected  latisfaclion  from 
the  rules  and  directions  of  the  moll  gene- 
rally approved  authors,  he  was  inducted  to 


A 


make 


IV 


P R F A C E. 

t 

• » 

make  a great  variety  of  experiments  i in  the‘ 
courfe  of  which  he  incurred  a confiderable 
expence,  and  fufFered  much  fmart.'  lie 
thought  himfelf,  however,  amply  repaid  by 
their  refult,  which  was  entirely  to  his  own- 
fatisfaction,  and  highly  worthy,  if  vanity 
and  leUVlove^.dp  not_  deceive  hiu),  of  ge- 
neral notice;  whether  his  difcoveries  bo 
really  fit  to  be  encouraged,  or  configned^ 
to  oblivion,  he  now  fubmits  to  the  judg- 
ment of'  the  impartially  Ikilful.  * " ^ • 

As  every  circumftance  either  unneceffary 
in  real  practice,  or  impracticable  in  'itfclf,: 
except  a- 'few  which  are  lelected  for  their 
novelty,  is  omitted  ; a greater  fcope  is  al- 
lowed for  the  deferiptions,  which  are  par- 
ticularly' minute  on  the  account  of  no- 
vices j who  would  otherwife  meet  with-many 
and  even  infuperable  difficulties. 

A great  number  of  prevailing,  though 
deilructive,  errors  are  here  pointed  out, -and 
many  new  improvements^  and.  difcoveries 
fubftituted. 

The  bed:  ‘methods  of  conducting  the 
various  operations  are  fo  particularly  and 
plainly  . deferibed,  ^as  to  render  the  . prac- 
tice familiar  and  cafv  to  farmers  and  cot-' 
tagers  in  general  : for  -want  of  _ \yhich, 
works  of  this  kind  liave  hitherto,  rather 
dilcouraged  than ‘promoted  a general  keep- 
' hig  of  flees. 


i . 


The  author  hopes,  however,.-  that  this 
treatiie  will  enable  the  country'  people  to 
overcome  the  moit  formidable  obiiacles, 

viz.' 
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PREFACE. 

mz.  the  little  profit  and  often  great  d€- 
iCreafe,  or  even  the  total  lofs  of  their 
Stocks,  in  the  ufual  modes  of  praflice  ; 
or  the  too  great  expepce,  lofs  of  time, 
and  fmart,  attendant  upon  moft  of  the 
imnroved  ones  yet  offered  to  the  public,; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  danger,  in- 
fufficiency,  and  uncertainty  of  them  all. 

The  inquifitive  mind  will  alfo  meet 
\vith  fom.e  things  worthy  of  attention. 
Particular  inftrudtions  will  be  given  how 
to  manage  boxes  and  glafles  of  various 
figures,  and  in  different  arrangements,  as 
well  for  entertainment  as  emolument.  As 
to  what  is  mor.ely  fpeculative  on  the  na- 
ture of  Bees,  it  being  totally  incompatible 
vvith  the  Author's  pradlical  plan,  he  re- 
fers the  carious  to  T/je  Natural  ^Hijiory  of 
Beesy^  where  they  wall  meet  w'ith  a very 
pleafing  and  accurate  account. 

It  would  be  entirely  labour  loft,  ftiould 
this  method,  through  over  refinement,  be 
not  adapted  to'  the  general  ufe  "'of  the 
peafantry  of  Great  Britain  and  IiViand.  It 
is  from  them,  and  them  alone,  that  any 
coniiderable  national  increafe  of  honey  and 
wax  is  to  be  looked  for ; but  as  very  few 
of  this  great  multitude  have  any  tolerable, 
knowledge  of  conducting*  the  many  ne- 
cefiary  operations  of  Bees,  this  branch  of 
rural  ceconomy  is  greatly  neglected.  Bees, 

A 2 ’ with 


Piihlijhed  by  Knapton  and  Faillanty  1744. 


P R E F*‘  A C E; 


with  proper  management,  arc  capable  of 
multiplying  prodigioufly  ; and  it  may  be 
aflerted,  without  any  exaggeration,  that 
there  might^be  five  thoul'and  times  more 
honey  and  wax  produced  than  there  is  at 
prefent,  were  every  farmer  and  cottager 
to  keep  a reafonable  number  of  Stocks ; 
for  then  all  the  honey  and  wax  that  the 
vegetables  of  thefe  kingdoms  are  capable 
ot  fupplying,  would  be  as  regularly  coU ' 
le<fled  by  thefe  indufirious  infects,  as  the 
corn  from  the  fields,  or  the  fruits  from 
the  trees ; and  thereby  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  thefe  realms  are  now  under,  of  im-^ 
porting  great  quantities  of  thefe  very  ufeful 
articles  from  foreign  countries,^  very  much 
to  the  national  lofs. 

li  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  there  is 
more  trouble  and  more  expence  attending 
the  method  here  propofed,  than  the  old 
one  of  fuffbeation ; hut,  if  the_  profits  be 
trebled,  or  eyeii  doubled,  a perfon  muft 
pay  very  little  regard  to  his  own  intereft, 
who  (hould  prefer  the  old  and  'leaft  ad- 
vantageous method.  What  advantages  would 
attend  the  keeping  of  poultry  and  pigs, 
if  a very  confiderable  portion  of  care  and 
expence  were  not  beftowed  upon  them  ? 

Though  Bees,  with  little  comparative 
trouble  and  expence,  afford  great  profits, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  there 
will  be  no  confiderable  increafe  of  thefe 
beneficial  infeiffs,  unlefs  the  patriotic  and 
b^^nerclent  gentry  in  every  county  wiH 
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piake  St  point  of  fetting  an  example,  and 
diredling  a portion  of  their  accuftomed  li- 
berality to  this  purpofe.  Ruftics  are,  of 
all  people,  the  laft  in  adopting  any  new 
pradtices,  though  the  old  be  ever  fo  evi- 
dently abfurd.  Noreafoning,  however  clear 
^nd  ftrong,  is  able  to  conquer  either  their 
obftinacy  or  their  prejudices.  It  is  only 
by  examples  of  fuperior  gain  that  they 
can  be  roufed  to  deviate  from  their  ufual 
track,  and  induced  to  follow  any  pradlice 
they  have  once  either  negledled  or  de- 
• 

e moft  probable  method  of  attaining 
this  certainly  dcfireable  objedl,  would  be  to 
prefent  a Swarm  of  Bees  and  a couple  of 
new  conftrudted  ftraw  hives  to  poor  cotta- 
gers of  good  ■ charadlers  j at  the  fame  time 
binding  them,  by  an  abfolute,  promife  to 
manage  them  according  to  the  diredlions,  or 
book,  of  their  kind  donors.  This,  though 
at  firft  of  fmall  value,  would  in  time  prove 
not  only  of  great  public  utility,  but  would 
alfo  be  fo  very,  beneficial  to  the  poor  fa- 
milies themfelves,  as,  by  the  increafe  and 
produce,  to  afford  raiment  to  the  naked, 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  make  the  humble 
habitations  of  many,  who  are  now  mifer- 
able  through  extreme  poverty,  comfortable 
and  joyous  : while  the  benign  hearts  of 
their  humane  benefa£tors  would  feel  fuch 
tranfports  of  happinefs  and  fatisfaftion,  on 
contem|)latlng  the  change,  as  would  amply 
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recompence  them  for  the,  little  charge  ancj 
trouble,  it  itilght  require. 

There  is,  it  ,mu£l;  be  achnovvfedged,  fpme 
rifque  that:thefe  kudable,  intentions  may  be 
fruftrated,  and  the  proposed  advantages^  nof 
gained,  unlefs.  the  fame  benevblenQe  whicji 
firft  gave  the  hives,  would  alfq  condeibend, 
from  time  to  time,'  and  by  cafuai  vifits, 
to  infpedl: . their  " management,  and  obferve 
whether  the  direbtions.  given  he  conformed 
to.  Even'  this,  perhaps,  may  be  infufli- 
cient  for  the  intended  purpofe,  fliould  any 
of  thefe  laborious  infedl  communities  be 
configned  to  the  lazy  or  the  fottidi  : but. 
Heaven  forbid,  that  the  fweet  profits  of  the 
temperate  and  induftrious  Bees  fhould'  be 
Squandered  abroad  in  riot  and  excefs,  while 
the  difirelfed  wife  and  children  are  pine- 
ing  at  home  with  want,  or  perilhing  by 
the  piercing  fe verity  of  the  winter’s  cold  ! 

Great,  very  great, , are  the  charitable  be-^- 
nefablions  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  king- 
doms J but.  equally  great  are  the  infolence 
and  profligacy  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people! 
But,  to  throw  out  a hint,  might  not  thefe 
very  benefaflions.  be  made  fubfervient  to  a 
general  reformatipn,  by  bellowing  them  on 
none  but  the  fober,  the  induftrious,  and 
the  well-behaved  ? Would  not  this  con^ 
dudl,  if  general,  excite  a fpirit  of  emula- 
tion among  the  poor  to  excel  in  virtue ; 
as  well  knowing,  that  without  this  recom- 
mendation, they  would  certainly  be  de- 
prived of  all  hopes  of  protedtion  and  en- 
couragement f 
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couragement  ? ^ Here  it  is'^  to  be  laplented, 
that  the  moft  vicious  are. likeiw^ife  the  inoft 
pufhing,  and  by  their  impudence  can  obr 
trude  themfelves  into  notice.;  while  the 
virtuous,  too  meek  perhaps,  and  fubmiffive, 
are  intimidated  from  alking;  and  muft 
therefore  be  fought  oat..  .Thus  patient 
merit  ftarves,  while  the  mifereant  riotS':on 
what  would  have  made  a ^holC  / virtuous 
family  grateful,  comfortable,,  * and  ; happy.!' 
The  Author's  fituation  fa- Jif^/ has  ^afforded 
him  ample  opportunities  fpr^.ithefe  obferva- 
tions,  which -^thqfe  in  higher  'ftationsr;  ai'C 
necefiarily  deprived  of ; < fee-therefore.  hopes 
this  digreffion.  will  be  thought  not  ‘ alto- 
gether impertinent.  • * : 

After  all,  perhaps,,  the  only  method  of 
cftablifhing  a proper  mode  of  managing 
Bees,  fo  as.  to  become  univerfal  and  per-- 
'manent,  would  .be  for  fome  perfon  in 
every  neighbourhood  to  make  himielf  per- 
feft  in  the  art  : he  ‘ might  ‘ then  fuperin- 
tend  and  manage  his  neighbours  Bees  at 
a moderate  ftipulated  price  for  each  Stock, 
through  the  year ; in  a fimilar  manner  to 
thofe  who  go  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  brew,. 
&c.  Many,  who  through  age  and  infir- 
mities are  rendered  unfit  for  hard  labour, 
might  eafily  acquire  and  pradlife  this  art  to 
their  own  benefit,  and  that  of  the  public. 

Some,  who  already  keep  Bees,  may  cbjeft 
that  the  Author  has  inferted  many  well 
known  particulars  ; fuch  fhould  confider 
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that  he  writes  for  the-  totally  ignorant,  al 
well  as  for  thofe  who  have  iome  previous 
knowledge ; that  he  means  to  inftru^  in  the 
whole  art,  and  not  in  a ' part  only.  But, 
Hiould  the  objecftor  fave  only  one  hive  of 
:Becs  by  the  methods  here  pointed  out, 
though  taught  by  a fingle  Paragraph,  there 
furely  can  be  no  caufe  of  complaint ; as  the 
faving  will  be  much  more  than  the  whole 
purchafe  of  the  book. 

Should  this  treatife  merit  a fecond  edition, 
‘any  ufeful  practical  information  or  correc- 
tions (hall  be  properly  inferted;  it  being 
the  Writer's  ardent  wifti  that  this  bene- 
ficial art  be  brought  as  near  perfection  as 
poffible.  Such  communications  addrefled  to 
the  Author,  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  Writer  hopes  that  the  critics  will  be 
tender  of  this  his  only  child ; the  child  of 
his  old  age ; which,  though  now  weak, 
•fickly,  and  helplefs,  he  flatters  himfelf,  may, 
by  a little  of  their  kind  afliflance,  become 
extenfively  ufeful. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

< 

0/  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the 

Q_u  E E N Bee. 

I.  ^ I ^ O have  a competent  knowledge 
X of  the  proper  management  of 
Bees,  it  is  firft  of  all  neceflary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  qualities  : 
For  it  mufl;  furely  be  deemed  abfurd  in  any 
one  to  attempt  to  govern  a people,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  their  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  and  propenfities. 

2.  Each  Stock  of  Bees,  and  alfo  each 
Swarm,  is  compofed  of  three  (orts,  or  clafTes, 

the  Queen,  (fig.  i.)  the  Drones,  (fig.  2.) 
and  the  Working  Bees,  (fig.  3.) 

3.  The  Queen  is  the  Common  Mother  (in 
the  flrideft  feafe  of  the  word)  of  the  whole 

^ Stock, 
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Stock.  Several  modern  authors  however 
have  not  only  dignified  her  with  this  title, 
but  have  alfo  attributed  to  her  a regal  power 
and  polity,  fimilar  to  that  known  among  our 
fpecies.  Such  flights  of  fancy  may  be  allowed 
to  poets,  but  of  the  natural  hiflorian  it  is  re- 
quired to  delineate  with  truth  and  accuracy, 
and  without  any  exaggeration. 

. Though  I have  niyfelf  paid  very  great 
attention  to  this  point,  yet  I could  never 
obferve  any  fuch  infiances  of  fovereignty ; 
jvor  am  I Angular  in  this  opinion,  having 
Monfieur  Ileaumur  to  countenance  me ; 
for  lie  cblerves,  “ If  file  reigns  it  is  over 
“ fubjeds  that  every  moment  know  the 
“ good  of  their  fociety  demands  what  they 
periorm  ^ and  who  therefore  never  fail 
to  do  it.  From  this  fource  flow's  their 
unparalleled  attachment,  tendernefs,  and 
rcfped.  They  never  have  occafion  to 
“ receive  orders.  Both  Qiieen  and  People 
“ -invariably  purfue  the  defigns  of  Nature.'’ 

4.  Noiv\ithrianding  the  great  names  of 
Locke  and  Hoadly,  female  government  feems 
to  liave  been  the  frf  among  men  ; for  we 
find  Eve  governed  Adam,  and  made  him  do 
a very  foul  thing.  So  among  Bees,  the 
Matriarchaly  was  alfo  the  frfy  and  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  admitted  among  tliem 
from  the  beginning"  : However  as  cufiom 
has  dignified  the  Parent  Bee  with  the  title 
of  Q^ueen,  we  lhall  difiinguifii  her  by  that 
appellation  through  the  fucceeding  pages. 
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5.  Her  importance  among  G C S Z S ^ 
greater  than  that  of  the  greateft  monarch 
among  the  fons  of  men.  Without  Her  the 
whoje  ftock  or  family,  would  be  foon  extin- 
guidied.  Should  a natural  or  accidental  death 
deprive  any  Stock  of  their  Chieen,  confu- 
Con,  forrow,  and  neglecf  inevitably  fucceed. 
They  then  barely  work  for  immediate  fub- 
fiftence,  and  for  a very  fhort  time  j for  having 
no  profpeft  of  a future  race,  they  pin.e  and 
languilh  until  famine  and  death  put  a pe- 
riod to  their  grief. 

6.  \Vith  r^LTpedl  to  figure,  the  Queen, 
(fig.  I.)  is  longer  and  more  flender  than  the 
Drones  the  hinder  part  tapering  almoft  to 
a point ; her  belly  and  legs  are  yellower 
than  thofe  of  the  common  Bees , the  .upper 
part  of  her  body  is  of  a much  darker  colour, 
nearly  approaching  to  a glofify  bjack;  as  is 
alfo  the  tapering  part  beyond  her  wings, 
which  is  divided  into  four  joints,  difiinguifhed 
by  as  many  circles,  whereas  the  common 
Bees  have  b^t  three  circles,  and  thofe  of  a 
lighter  colour  j and  the  nearer  fhe  is  to]  the 
feafon  of  depofiting  her  eggs,  the  more 
fliining  and  large  (he  appears.  Her  wings 
are  v^ery  fliort  jn  iprppartion  to  her  bodv% 
hardly  reaching  beyond  the  middle,  and  ending 
about  the  third  ring,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
common  Bees  and  Drones  cover  their  whole 
body  : fo  that  upon  the  whole  (lie  feems 
rather  clumfy,  and  is  not  unlike  a tall  w^o- 
rnan  with  a very  jfliort  cloak  i but  in  her  de- 
portment, file  is  grave,  folemn,  and  calm. 

B 2 7.  She 
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7.  She  is  armed  with  a fling,  which  Is 
neither  fo  large  nor  fo  long  as  thofe  of  thd 
Commoners  ; its  ufe,  however,  I cannot  pre- 
cifely  determine ; as  the  roughefl  ufage,  even 
to  preffing  many  of  them  to  death  in  my 
hands,  could  never  provoke  a Queen  to  fling 
me,  though  they  feemed  to  dart  their  flings 
out  for  that  purpofe.  But  having  placed 
two  Queens  together  under  a glafs,  I obferved 
that  they  flabbed  each  other,  until  death 
ended  the  combat. 

8.  Perhaps  this  unwillingnefs  in  the 
Queen  to  fling  on  any  other  occafion,  may 
he  owing  to  her  confeioufnefs,  that  on  her 
prefervation,  depends  the  happinefs  and  prof- 
perity  of  her  numerous  offspring.  For  of  her 
fruitfulnefs  one  may  fay,  “ that  her  progeny 

is  like  the  fand  uoon  the  fea  fhore.''  To 

k 

bring  forth  young  is  the  whole  of  her  duty, 
and  this  important  office  her  children  know  to 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  their  mutual  prof- 
perity,  and  is  the  meafure  of  that  affedionate 
Iblicitude  they  bear  her.  To  this  Angle  cir- 
cumflance  may  all  thofe  fliining  qualities  of 
royalty  be  reduced. 

9.  It  might  feem  too  fabulous  to  relate, 
liad  not  that  great  and  indefatigable  Na- 
tural iff,  Monf.  Reaumur,  afeertained  the  faft 
by  accurate  examination,  that  a Angle  Queen, 
in  the  courfe  of  feven  weeks,  can  produce 
ten  or  twelve  thoufand  young  ; and  that  Ihe 
commonly  brings  forth  from  thirty  to  forty 
thoufand  in  nine  months.  Some,  however, 
are  more  proliAc  than  others. 
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10.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  ano- 
ther very  eminent  Naturalift,  Swammerdam. 
He  difeovered  in  the  body  of  a Queen  Bee 
ready  to  lay,  an  ovarium,  or  egg  bag,  con- 
taining five  thoufand  one  hundred  vilible  eggs : 
And  if  fo,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  lup- 
pofing  her  capable  of  producing  fo  numerous 
an  offspring  in  fo  ffiort  a time, 

11.  About  the  middle  of  the  fpring 
is  the  height  of  her  laying  : from  many  cir- 
cumfiances  it  is  very  probable  that  fhe  then 
lays  about  two  hundred  eggs  a day.  How- 
ever prodigious  this  may  feem  to  thofe  not 
converfant  with  natural  hifiory,  feveral  animals 
furpafs  the  Queen  Bee  in  fecundity. 

12.  But  this  furprize  will  be  greatly 
heightened  by  refledling  upon  ,a  faculty  ftill 
more,  wonderful,  that  of  appearing  to  be 
endowed  with  a power  of  keeping  in  her  body 
eggs  that  have  been  impregnated  feveral 
months  before  ; or,  (which  amounts  to  the 
fame;  the  feed  of  the  male,  capable  of  vivity- 
ing  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  their  exclufion. 
For,  though  the  Drones,  who  are  the  males, 
are  leldom  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  hives 
(581)  longer  than  the  middle  of  Augun:,  yet 
the  Queen  ftill  continues  to  lay  eggs  and  pro- 
duce young,  not  only  in  Autumn,  but  alfo  in 
the  next  Spring,  until  March  or  April,  and 
in  great  abundance,  all  by  virtue  of  the  Au- 
tumnal impregnation.  Nor  is  this  faculty 
confined  to  the  Qiieen  Bee,  as  Wafps, 
Hornets,  and  fome  other  infedf  tribes  do  the 
fame. 

13,  That 
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13.  That  the  Drones  have  any  agency 
at  all  in  propagation,  has  been  elaborately 
difputed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorly  3 ^ nor  does 
he  feem  to  think  them  of  any  other  ufe 
whatever ; as  though  Providence  had  made  a 
difindlian  without  defigning  it  to  anfwer  any 
particular  purpofe. 

14.  Butler,  however,  who  wrote  long 
before,  viz.  in  1623,  ‘f*  differs  widely  from 
him  in  fentiment,  and  feems  to  be  not  only 
the  frjl  difeoverer  of  their  fex,  but  alfo  of 
that  of  the  Queen.  He  has  maintained  his 
opinion  With  greater  weight  of  argument, 
which  later  experience  has  fully  confirmed. 

15.  Notwithftanding  the  prying  eyes  of 
fo  many  philofophers  and  naturalills  in  every 
age,  the  myflcries  of  love  remained  an  impe- 
netrable fecret  until  the  fuperior  inquifitive 
genius  of  Reaumur  lifted  up  the  veil  and 
ulhered  them  into  day.  To  obtain  this  difeo- 
very,  he  confined  a Queen  and  a Drone  in  a 
glafs,  and  there  had  his  mofl:  fanguine  wilhes 
compleatly  fatished  by  being  an  eye  witnefs  of 
the  nuptial  confummation.  His  joy,  however, 
at  this  fortunate  difeovery  was  not  without 
fome  alloy,  in  beholding  feveral  fingle  Drones, 
he  had  accommodated  her  Majefty  with,  die 
at  her  feet,  thrpugh  cxcefs  of  amorous  toil. 
From  this  circumflance  it  fully  appears, 
that  a fmall  number  of  males  are  wholly  in- 

fufficient 
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fufficlent  for  the  arduous  tafk  ; and  that  a 
large  number,  generally  leven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, are  required  to  impregnate  the  many 
thoufand  eggs  depofited  by  the  Qn^een. 

16.  But  as  Thorley  has  degraded  the 
Drones  from  their  oflice,  and  has  leprefented 
them  as  unprofitable  and  ufelefs,  fo  have  we 
an  antagoniii  againfl  the  Queen,  in  Mr.  Daniel 
Wildman,  (nephew  to  the  famous  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Wildman)  who,  in  his  fmall  pamphlet, 
has  attempted  to  render  her  equally  in  fignl- 
ficant. 

17.  He  afferts,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen  being  the  general  parent  of  the  whole 
Stock,  is  ablolutely  without  foundation.’' 
He  further  fays,  “ They  (the  common 

Bees)  couple  together,  1 make  no  doubt, 
though  privily,  and  apart  by  themfelves, 
“ tl'iough  they  never  were  obferved,  yet  they 
certainly  apply  themfelves  to  that  bufinefs 
fecretly  within  the  hives,  or  elfe  abroad 
‘‘  where  there  can  be  no  witnefles." 

18.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  furely  be 
urged,  that  as  among  fo  many  millions  of 
Bees,  which  many  people  poffefs,  and  among 
fo  many  watchful  eyes  of  naturalills  and 
others,  no  fuch  conjundlion  has  ever  been 
noticed,  either  in  glafs  hives,  or  when  the 
Bees  have  been  abroad,  it  is  by  no  means 
unreafonable  or  unwarrantable  to  alTert,  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  any  fuch  connedtions 
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ever  take  place.  We  know  that  all  other 
infeils  have  no  regard  to  what  wc  call  mo- 
defty  or  decency  among  us , therefore  fuch 
delicacy  in  Bees,  and  in  Bees  alone,  is  fuper- 
latively  aftonifliing.  7 

19.  To  this  it  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that 
neither  has  the  engendering  of  the  Queen  and 
Drones,  ever  been  difcovered  in  glafs  or  other 
hives  5 I grant  it.  The  cafe,  however,  is 
by  no  means  parallel.  Here  is  a fingle  infedl 
amongfl:  a vaft  multitude,  by  whom  flie  is 
conftantly  furrounded  j whofe  refidence  like- 
wife  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and 
confequntly  her  perfon  continually  veiled 
from  human  eyes,  except  when  the  is  de- 
politing  eggs  near  the  extremities  of  the 
combs. 

Reaumur  relates,  that  he  kept  Bees  in  glafs 
hives  many  years,  but  could  never  obtain  a 
view  of  the  amours  of  the  Qj^een  and  Drones. 
I have, placed  a Swarm  in  feven  glafles,  each 
holding  three  pints,  and  having  a common 
communication  with  each  other  at  bottom  ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  the  Bees  v^^ere  thus 
divided,  the  Queen  was  feen  but  twice  the 
wdiole  feafon ; much  lefs  could  any  oblerva- 
tions  be  made  of  a royal  wedding. 

20.  But  there  is  another  infuperable  ob- 
le^lion  to  Mr.  Daniel  Wildman’s  principle  : 
For  although  no  one  ever  faw  them  engender, 
fome  one  muft  have  feen  them  depolit  their 
eir^s.  But  who  ever  faw  a workin^^  Bee  with 
its  "Tail  in  a cell?  With. their  Heads  they 
are  continually  feen  fo,  in  order  to  depofit 

their 
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their  loads ; and  whether  alive  or  dead,  arc" 
always  found  with  their  heads  towards  the 
bottoms  of  the  cells.  Therefore  Mr.  Wild- 
man  muft  grant  that  they  lay  their  eggs  at 
their  'mouths.  I have  feveral  times  held  . 
Queens  in  my  hand  who,  while  there,  have  laid 
their  eggs,  and  in  the  fame  way  as  all  other 
creatures  do.  Working  Bees  I frequently 
hold  in  my  hand ; and  they  alfo  have  depo- 
rted, but  never  eggs,  unlefs  excrement  may 
be  fo  called. 

21.  Mr.  Wildman  endeavours  to  fupport 
his  dodlrine  by  that  bed:  of  all  proofs,  expe- 
riment. But  it  is  neither  one  nor  two,  but  a 
long  feries  of  fimilar  refults,  that  amount  to 
a certainty.  He  declares  he  often  repeated 
fome  particular  experiments  to  determine  the 
point;  and  gives  us  an  account  of  one,  in 
which,  after  taking  out  the  Bees  from  a hive, 
he  feparated  from  them  the  old  Queen^,  and 
a young  one,  not  yet  come  to  maturity ; this 
lad:  he  duck  up  in  another  hive,  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  Bees  with  it,  and  obferved 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  were  no  young 
Bees  in  the  other  common  cells.  At  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days  he  took  the  Bees  out 
again,  and  obkrvcd young  Bees  in  every  cell. 

22.  This  experiment,  however,  appears  to 
me  on  feveral  accounts  a very  doubtful  one  ; 
for  he  could  by  no  means  be  certain  there 

were 
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were  no  young  in  the  common  cells,  unlefs 
'he  had  taken  out  and  examined  each  comb 
‘feparately.  But  even  allowing  that  there 
•were  no  young  in  the  cells  before,  yet  how  is  it 
,4poffible  there  could  be  young  Bees  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days  ? For  it  is  an  incontef- 
table  fadl,  that  the  egg  itfelf  is  three  days 
in  that  ftate,  and  five  or  fix  more  under  the 
appearance  of  a maggot.  Mr.  Wildman 
muft  therefore  moft  certainly  be  miftaken  in 
-this  -y  as  he  is  alfo  when  he  affirms  that  a 
Royal  Bee  is  five  or  fix  weeks  hatching. 

23.  But  Mr.  Wildman  proceeds  ftill  further, 
and  obferves  that  there  were  not  only  young 
Bees  in  the  old  combs,  but  alfo  in  new  combs, 
which  the  Bees  had  built  in  the  courfe  of 
four  days.  The  young  Queen  moft  probably, 
was  not  in  a fufficient  ftate  of  maturity  to 
breed  thefe  ^ but  it  does  not  follow  that 
fome  other  young  Queen,  who  had  eluded 
his  fearch,  did  not.  I have  myfelf  been  fre- 
■quently  difappointed  in  fearching  for  the 
Queen,  and  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  the 
operation  two  or  three  times  before  I could 
find  her.  Thefe  experiments  therefore,  can- 
not by  any  means  be  deemed  decifive,  efpe- 
■cially  when  attended  with  fo  many  improba- 
bilities. It  would  have  been  more  fatisfac- 
tory  had  this  gentleman  acquainted  us  with 
the  number  of  combs  and  Bees  put  into  the 
hive,  and  at  what  feafon. 

We  hope  he  will  favour  us  with  fome 
future  experiments  on  this  lubjeft,  made 

with 
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with  precifion,  and  in  the  prefence  of  intel- 
ligent perfons. 

24.  In  the  mean  time,  to  ftrengthen  the 
arguments  already  offered  in  fupport  ot  our 
opinion,  let  us  add  the  tefdmony  of  Swam- 
merdam and  Reaumur.  Thefe  gentlemen, 
beheld  in  the  ovarium  of  a Queen  Bee,  five 
thoufand  three  hundred  eggs  at  one  time. 
Now,  fuppofing  there  had  only  been  . half 
that  number,  what  can  fuch  a multitude 
be  defigned  for,  if,  as  Mr.  Wildman  afferts, 
the  Queen  only  produces  three  or  four  young  ? 
Befides,  there  never  have  been  found  any  vef- 
tiges  of  an  ovarium  in  common  Bees;  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Wildman  admits  that  by  dif- 
fedion  of  a drone  the  fex  may  be  afeertained, 
this  argument  muft  be  allowed  to  be  full 
as  applicable  and  conclufive  when  applied 
to  the  Queen  and  the  common  Bees. 

2c.  Aithoueh  he  does  not  admit  of  the 
Queen  being  the  common  mother,  yet  in 
feveral  pages  he  acknowledges,  That  with- 
‘‘  out  a young  Queen  there  can  be  no  Swarm. 
That  a hive  fhall  be  well  flocked  with 
honey  and  Bees,  and  yet  all  fhall  die  in 
the  winter,  occalioned  by  the  lofs  of  the 
Queen  ; for  when  this  happens  they  will 
neither  work  nor  eat.^'  1 lliall  make  no 
comments  upon  tbis,  as  it  coincides  with  the 
general  received  opinion  as  to  the  abfolute 
neceffity  of  a Queen  to  the  profperity  of 
every  Stock  or  Swarm.  Though  from  him 
we  cannot  learn  from  v/hence  that  necefli ty 
can  poflibly  arife. 


26.  I 
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26.  I have  lately  met  with  another  fin- 
galar  fentiment  of  a foreigner  refpefting  the 
royal  brood,  as  related  to  a friend  of  mine, 
viz.  that  by  taking  any  common  egg,  and 
fixing  it  in  a royal  cel!,  it  will  become  a 
young  Queen  ; and  this  (as  he  fuppofes)  from 
the  extraordinary  fupply  of  food. 

That  nature  fhould  endow  a multitude  of 
creatures  with  fuch  a peculiar  conftruftlon 
of  veffcls,  as  can  be  ufeful  only  to  a few 
in  many  millions,  is  as  repugnant  to  obfer-^ 
vation  and  experience,  as  it  is  to  probability. 
The  Drones  are  much  larger  and  of  a dif- 
ferent conformation  to  the  Queen  and  Com- 
mons. Can  this  arife  purely  from  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  nutriment } The  refult  of 
fuch  an  experiment  would  more  likely  be  a 
drone,  a heavy  clumfy  infedt,  with  an  ob- 
tufe  anus,  than  a Q^een,  whofe  body  is  no 
thicker  than  that  of  a common  Bee,  but 
which  extends  much  longer  and  terminates 
in  a point.  We  might  as  well  expedt  that 
our  hens  would  all  produce  cock  eggs  by 
giving  them  a double  portion  of  food, 

27.  That  the  gentleman  might  have 
taken  a common  egg  and  placed  it  in  a royal 
cell,  and  that  a young  Queen  had  been  after- 
wards produced,  I will  not  difpute.  For 
there  might  be  a Queen  already  in  the  hive 
unperceived  by  him,  who  might  lay  a royal 
egg  in  that  cell,  the  working  Bees  having 
frit  taken  aw^ay  the  common  egg.  Befide, 
-why  fhould  a Queen  be  capable  of  furniOi- 
ing  feveral  fupernumerary  princefles,  when 

in 
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in  cafe  of  mifcarriage,  the  commoners  could 
io  eafily  fupply  the  deficiency  ? And  doubt- 
kfs  thefe  would  have  been  furniflaed  with 
that  inftinft  or  knowledge,  had  it  been  fo. 

28.  Let  this  be  as  it  will ; in  prac- 
tice it  can  be  of  no  confequence  or  ufe  ; 
as  he  acknowledged  that  a common  egg  muft 
be  depofited  in  a royal  celL  To  do  this  the 
Bees  muft  be  drove,  and  fome  combs  cut 
out ; in  doing  which  a real  royal  egg  may 
be  deftroyed,  and  the  reft  of  the  young  in- 
jured. The  operation  itfelf  is  likewife  trou- 
blefome.  xW\  which  inconveniences  may 
eafily  be  avoided,  by  fetting  the  ^leen/ejs 
Stock  at  night  over  fome  other.  (382.) 

29.  Plaving  thus  attempted  to  eftablifti 
the  principles  we  fet  out  with,  we  proceed 
next  to  treat  of  the  generation  of  Bees.  And, 
firft,  the  Royal  Nurfery.  This  is  compofed 
of  cells  or  nefts  (fig.  4,  a,  ^.)  which  arc 
of  a circular  form,  of  a confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  and  in  appearance  rather  clumfy ; for 
one  of  thefe  cells^  weighs  as  much  as  a hun- 
dred of  the  common  ; the  royal  cell,  when 
about  half  made,  relembles  the  lower  part 
of  an  acorn  turned  upfide  down  ; (fig.  4 a.) 
but  it  'is  gradually  lengthened  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  inclofed  embryo,  until 
at  laft  it  is  fealed  or  covered  over  at  the  top 
with  wax  (fig.  4.  h).  Sometimes  thele 
cells  hang  from  the  middle  of  a comb;  but 
oftener  from  the  fides,  ends,  or  edr^es  of  the 
combs  (fig.  4).  They  hang  in  a perpen- 
dicular direftion,  with  the  open  end  point- 
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ing  down  towards  the  floor.  The  numhef 
of  thefe  cells  are  various,  from  two  or  three 
to  ten  or  twelve.  After  the  royal  brood  is 
out,  they  are  generally  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  wax  applied  to  other  ules.  But  if 
the  wax  be  not  wanted,  they  are  permitted 
to  remain. 

30.  A young  Queen  is  capable  of  being 
fecundated  four  or  five  days  after  her  birth  % 
but  until  die  /r,  no  Swarm  will  rife  with* 
her ; and  that  ibmetimes  does  not  happen 
for  fome  weeks,  for  want  of  Drones.  Her 
colour  changes  to  a deeper  hue,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  ace  : and  the  nearer  die  is  to  her 
laying-time,  the  more  diining  and  large  die 
appears. 

31.  A Swarm  has  generally  the  fagacity 
to  Angle  out  the  forwarded:  to  lead  them. 
Tho’  it  frequently  happens,  that  fome  bold 
virago  will  intrude,  and  hazard  her  life  for 
an  empire.  But  when  fettled  in  a hive,  d}e 
that  is  ready  to  lay  will  be  enthroned,  and 
her  competitor  expelled  or  dain. 

32.  The  Queen  begins  to  lay  in  Fe-? 
"bruary  or  fooner,  if  tlie  weather  proves  mild, 
and  proper  flowers  are  in  bloflbm  (512)  and 
will  in  fome  dtuationSa,  continue  laying  until 
-Odfober.  I have  taken  Stocks  often  at  that 
time  wdth  brood  in  them.  But  at  .what  time 
Toever  the  Bees  carry  in  little  .balls  .upon  their 
legs,  it  may*  be  looked  upon  as  a fure  indi^ 
■cation  of  the  Queen’s  breeding. 

33.  As  mod  of  the  -infedl  tribes  exhibit 
transforaKitions,  ivhich  might  be  .accounted 

miraculous. 
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miraculous,  were  they  not  fo  common,  fo 
the  Bees  undergo  iimilar  and  equally  fur- 
prizing  changes,  which  we  fliali  now  endea- 
vour to  delcribe. 

The  Queen  firfl;- lays  an  egg,  at  the  bottom 
of  thofe  holes,  or  waxen  cells,  which  form 
the  combs  (%.  4)  ; after  the  egg  has  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  about  three  days,  it  be- 
comes a maggot ; which  lies  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a half  moon, 
and  is  furrounded  with  a clammy  lubftance. 
The  Bees  continually  feed  it  at  the  mouth 
during  five  or  fix  days.  The  embryo  being 
then  confiderably  increafed  in  bulk,  the  cell 
is  clofed  or  fealed  over  with  a covering  of 
\v2it  by  the  common  Bees ; having  been 
thus  left  about  twelve  days  more,  the  young 
Bee  breaks  through  this  waxen  cover- 
ing, and  appears  in  its  perfect  form.  But 
a royal  egg  is  longer  in  hatching  than  a com- 
mon one. 

34.  There  is  alfo,  and  generally  in  the 
middle  of  every  hive,  a comb  appropriated 
for  the  Drone  brood,  the  cells  being  much 
deeper  than  the  common  ones : and  when 
the  young  are  fealed  up,  inftead  of  a jlat^ 
they  have  a convex  cover,  which  is  a little 
oval. 

35.  The  duration  of  a Queen's  life,  as 
alfo  of  the  inferior  Bees,  feem  to  be  about  a 
year.  Idle  Queen  therefore  that  breeds  early 
in  one  Ipring,  can  hardly  be  the  fame  that 
breeds  thro'  the  next  and  the  fucceeding  fum- 
mer ; I the  rather  think  fo,  becaufe  at  times  I 

have 
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have  had  Stocks  die  or  dwindle  away  * 
for  which  no  other  reafon  could  be  affigned, 
but  the  death  of  the  Queen  \ none  being 
found  upon  examination  in  tke  hive,  though 
there  was  plenty  of  honey.  This  may,  per- 
haps, explain  why  fometimes  in  the  fpring 
Bees  defert  a plentiful  hive  ; the  Queen 
being  dead  before  any  royal  eggs  were  de- 
pofited. 
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’A  Description  of  the  Drones  ajid 
Common  Bees. 

36.  ^HE  common  Bees  (fig.  3).  be- 
J|[  ing  fo  well  known,  need  no  other 
defcription  than  that  they  are  of  no  fex, 
being  neither  male  nor  female.  Thefe  are 
generally,  and  indeed  truly  and  emphatically 
called  the  Work  'mg  Bees. 

37.  The  Drones,  (fig.  2.)  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  are  the  males  : they  are  both 
larger  and  longer  than  the  common  Bees, 
but  fhaped  nearly  like  them.  They  are 
•without  dings  ; inftead  of  which,  their  tail 
end  contains  the  diftinguifbing  charadleridic 
of  their  fcx  ; and  which  mere  preffure  will 

force 
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force  out  of  their  body.  They  have  no  fangs, 
and  are  more  tender  than  the  Workers. 
Eight  or  ten  hundred  of  thefe  are  found  in 
a good  Stock,  whofe  fgle  defignation  is  the 
fervice  of  the  Queen. 

37.  The  tongue  of  the  Drones  being 
fliorter  than  that  of  the  workers,  difables 
them  from  fucking  honey  from  the  flowers, 
and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  be  fuftain- 
ed  by  the  honey  laid  up  in  the  hives.  Ex- 
cept paying  their  court  to  the  Queen,  they 
do  no  work  ; neither  do  they  ftir  out  of  the 
hive  until  the  fun  has  warmed  the  air,  and 
invites  them  by  it's  fplendor.  The  fweets 
of  love,  a plentiful  and  delicious  table,  and 
a fliort  life,  but  free  from  care,  fromTick- 
nefs,  and  from  anxiety,  is  their  happy  lot. 
Confidered  in  this  ’^point  of  view,  who 
would  not*wi{h  to  be  a Drone  ? 

38.  Some  have  thought,  that  the  bo- 
dily heat  of  the  Drones,  is  necefiary  in  hatch- 
ing the  brood:  but  I could  never  obferve 
them  in  the  lead  attentive  to  that  point. 
Befides,  it  is  well  known’  that  great  numbers 
of  Bees  are  bred  early  in  the  fpri ng,  long  be- 
fore any  Drones  are  hatched,  and  when  the 
air  ds  much  colder  than  when  thefe  ap- 
pear ; as  alfo  long  after  they  are  expelled 
the  hives. 

39.  Several  authors  are  alfo  miftaken 
in  affirming  that  the  brood  is  wholly  depo- 
fited  in  the  center  of  the  combs.  Numbers 
of  my  Stocks  have  yearly  extended  their 
breeding  cells  quite  to  the  edges  of  the 

C combs. 
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combs,  and  clofe  to  the  windows  of  the  boxeSj^ 

without  fuffcring  any.  prejudice, Thorly' 

agrees  with  me  in  this  obferyation. 

40.  I particularly  notice  this,  becaufe, 
it  has  been  a point  of  confequence  in  the 
conftriiftion  and  arrangement  of  boxes ; and 
thereby  has  occafioned  more  trouble;  and  ex- 
pence than  otherwife  would  have  been  ne,- 
ceffary ; but  as  the  principle  has  no  folid 
foundation  ; a peculiar' conflrudion  of  boxes 
for  that  purpofe  inuft  be  needlefs.  < Thp 
truth  is,  the  Bees  breed  in  our-  climate  ra- 
ther too  fad  than  too  flow.  And  they  often 
die  in  backward  fprings  by  having  a great 
number  of  young  mouths  to  feed  from  too 
fcahty  a larder.  ■ 

. 41.  I'he  age  of  a,  Bee,,  confidered  fingly, 
feems,  to  be  that  of  a year  ^ although  'a 
Stock,  if  the  combs  did  not  become  too  foul, 
might  ‘exift  for  centuries,  that  is,  by  fiic- 
cej/ion  ; juft  as  the  human  race  do  in  popu-r 
lous  cities , wdiile  Ibme  are  hourly  taken  off* 
by  age,  accident,  or  infirmities,  others  arc 
riling  into  life  and  manhood,  to  repair  thefe 
unavoidable,  and  even  neceflary  breaches  of 
mortality. 

.42.  Yoiing  Bees  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  old  by  their  being  of  a lighter  brown 
colour.  Old  Bees  are  more  red  or  dark^ 
The  wings  of  the  young  are  intire  i but 
thofe  of  the  old  fhagged  and  torn  by  their 
unremitted  labours.  A Bee  juft:  hatched  has 
a great  belly,  ftufted  out  with  the  fuftenance 
it  took  whilft  a maggot.  By  thefe  marks 

may 
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may  be  diftinguifhed  in  a fwarm  the  old, 
the  young,  and  the  middle  aged. 

43.  Bees  have  a quick  and  an  e:Cferifive 
fmell,  either  of  honey,  or  honey  dews ; but 
are  not  difgufted  with  fmells  that  are  dif- 
aefeeablc  to  us,  if  not  within  their  hives'. 
In  the  I'pring  they  are  often  feen  fipping  in 
drains,  and  places  wetted  with  urine.  Tar 
they  are  fond  of,  and  if  in  their  reach  will 
injure  their  honey  wdth  it. 

44.  By  their  acute  faculty  of  fmelHng  (of 
perhaps  by  a^fenfe  of  which  we  can  have  no 
idea)  they  diftinguifh  the  Bees  of  their  own 
hive  from  any  others ; and  know  from  the 
fmell  the  death  of  any  of  their  corripanions 
crufhed  or  killed  about  the  hive,  and  will 
purfue  the  murderer  with  unrelenting  ven- 
geance. 

45.  They  flop  up  with  a kind'  of  gum- 
refm,  called  propolisy  all  the  holes  of  cre- 
vices of  their  hives.  Therefore  the  fewer 
there  areof  fuch  in  the  hives,  the  more  it  will 
eafe  them,  and  prevent  a lofs  of  time  and' 
labour  which  might  be  employed  more  to 
our  profit. 

46.  They  foreknow  impending  ftorms, 
at  fuch  times  crouding  to  their  hives  fo 'thick 
that  the  door-ways  cannot  admit  them  fall 
enough.  They  work  day  and  nighf  in  the 
hive,  taking  repofe  by  turns  ; hanging  upon 
each  other  by  their  claws  between  the 
combs.  They  alfo  have  figns  by  which 
they  communicate  their  wants  or  defires  to 
each  other. 
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47,  -.They  are.  the  mod  cleanly  of  all 
creatures  (except  a Dutch  woman)  fuft'ering 
no  dirt,  filth,  or  any  other  offenfive  thing 
in  their  hives.  Their  own  necefiiirv  dif-. 
charges  are  periormed  as  they  fly,  and  never 
in  their  hive,  unlefs  compelled , thereto  by 
ah  injudicious  clofing  up  of  their  hives, 
which  generally  occafions  their  death. 

48,  .They  are  very  fierce,  and  prone  to 
reVehge,*  when  provoked as  they  will  be 
by  .ftrangers  ftanding  too  near  the  entrance 
of  their  hives,  or  when  any  buflle  is  made 
near  them.  Their  irritability  proceeds  from 
a ‘fuppofition  of  fome  .injury  being  defigned 
a^^ainil  their  flate  ; for  other  wile  thev  are 
not  apt  to  fling.  When  at  a diflance  from 
thar  hive,  you  may  -beat  them  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  molefl  them  while  in  their 
indpllrious  puiTuits;  they  will  then  bear  it' 
with  exemplary  patience,  nor  ihew  the  I'eafl 
refen tment,  no  not  even  fhould  you  catch 
them  in  your  hand,  j provided  you  do  not 
prefs  them. 

49,  They  foon  become  acquainted  with 
a peffoh’who  frequents  their  hives,  and  feerns 
attentive  to  pleafe  them  by  his  calm  and 
deliberate  deportment.  They  readily  will 
diflinguifli  him  from  any  other  perfon.  So 
far  from  offering  him  aiiy*infult,  they  will 
often  light  upon  him  as  a mark  of  their 
affedflon.  lie  may  even  lay  his  hand  at  the 
mouths  of  tlieir  hives,  and  they  will  pafs 
over 'it  without  the  leaft  refentment.  But 
Ihoiild  this  flune  perfon  in  any  manner  dif- 

turb 
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turb  the  hive,  inftantly  friendfliip  and  har- 
mony are  dertroyed,  the  pride  of  their  little 
hearts  rifes,  and  they  are  filled  with  anger' and 
revenge. 

50.  Mod:  creatures  grow  tame  to  the 
hand  that  feeds  them  ; not  fo  the  bees,  if  in 
doino:  of  it,  their  hive  be  in  the  lead  difturb- 
ed  : for  no  creatures  are  fo  fond  of  peace  and 
quietnefs. 

51.  Not  that  they  will  .bear  malice  long 
with  the  perfon  they  have  been  once  familiar 
with,  for  in  two  or  three  days  they  will 
forget  the  greateft  injury  he  can  have  done 
them,  and  be  as  cordial  with  him  as  ever ; 
but  not  fo  with  cafual  vifitors,  by  whom, 
if  once  affronted,  it  is  a great  chance,  but 
that  come  near  them  whenever  they  will, 
attempts  will  be  made  to  give  them  the  moft 
exquilite  pain,  by  flinging  their  eyes  or  nofe. 
As  the  flinging  of  Bees  is  fometirnes  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences  to  men  and 
bead,  it  will  by  no  means  be  improper  to 
inake  a didindl  Chapter- of  fo  very  important 
a fubjeft. 
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A S the  Bees,  though  a diminutive  peo^ 
jitjL  armed  with  weapons  which 

though  fmall,  are  fo  venomous  as  often  to 
ftrike  men  of  gigantic  might  with  terror,  ^ 
it  is  highly  proper  to  confider,  before  we 
attempt  any  familiarity  with  them,  how  to 
defend  ourfelves  from  them;  and  to  know 
when  wounded,  how  to  apply  a proper 
remedy. 

53.  Many  perfons  through  an  urireafon- 
able  dread,  cannot  fufFer  a Bee  to  come  near 
them,  without  being  flurried ; and  in  this 
llate  of  confufion  and  terror  provoke  thefe 
otherwife  inoffenfive  infedts  to  ding  them, 
by  driking  at  them.  This  treatment  always 
raifes  their  refentment ; - which  when  thus 
excited,  generally  continues  for  feveral  days; 
and  while  it  lads,  the  Bees  will  purfue  the 
offender  from  one  end  of  a garden  to  the 
other. 

54.  The  bed:  way,  where  they  come  buz- 
zing about  you,  is  to  wave  your  hand  gently 
before  your  face,  and  make  a low  retreat; 
or  ftooping  down,  to  thruft  your  head  amon 
herbs,  fhrubs,  or  the  like;  this  will  be 
fudicient  fecurity  'till  their  anger  is  abated, 

and 
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and  they  have  retired  from  you.  This  be- 
haviour will  conciliate  a more  peaceable  de- 
meanor towards  you  another  time ; and  a 
repetition  of  it  will  procure  you  their  friend- 
fliip. 

55.  Not  but  there  are  feme  perfons 
aeainll  whom  Bees  will  have  an  invincible 
antipathy,  however  calmly  and  inoifenlively 
they  may  have  always  behaved  to  them.  In- 
ftances  of  this  fort  have  very  frequently 
fallen  under  my  obfervation.  Neither  has 
a change  of  colour  in  their  clothes  in  the 
leail  diminilhed  their  rancour,  but  they  would 
dill  follow  them  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
from  day  to-day.  Whether  this  diflike  pro- 
ceeds from  fomething  difagreeable  in  the 
countenance,  or  in  the  effluvia  of  the  body, 
is  hard  to  determine.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  fuch  perfons  mulf  never  think  of  be- 
coming Apiators'^,  or -managers  of  Bees. 
Nor  indeed  any  other  perfon  who  cannot 
command  his  temper  while  employed  about 
them. 

56.  The  Bees  are  ufed  to  a mild  pa- 
rental government,  to  peace,  and  quietnefs ; 
and  like  fome  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
will  never  fubmit  to  tyranny  or  violence, 
but  will  refill  unto  death. 

I 

57.  In  windy  or  other  difagreeable  wea- 
ther, which  difeompofes  them,  or  hinders 

C 4 their 
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cufed,  as  we  have  no  Tingle  word  cxprclTive  of  the 
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their  labours,  they  become-  very 'fretful  and 
quarrelfome  ; at  fuch  times,  whoever  loiters 
about  their  hives  will  be  fure  to  fmart  for 
their  temerity.  So  likewife  in  very  hot  days, 
and  when  there  is  plenty  of  honey  gathering, 
their  eagernefs  is  lo  great,  that  handing  be- 
fore their  hives  as  it  obftrudts  their  paffage 
to  and  fro,  will  be  deemed  an  affront. 

Hair  and  feathers  are  difagreeable 
to  Bees,  But  fuhian,  velvet,  and  leather, 
are  deftrudtive.  For  from  fuch  fubhances, 
they  cannot  withdraw  their  flings,  but,  to- 
gethcr'with  them,  leave  part  of  their  bowels, 
and  thus  foon  die.  On  the  contrary,  from 
linen  and  woollen  apparel,  they  readily 
difengage  their  flings,  and  without  receiving 
any  harm.  The  degree  of  the  inflammation 
produced  by  the  flinging  of  a Bee,  varies  in 
a double  proportion  to  that  peculiarity  found 
in  different  conflitutions,  and  to  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  venom  injedted.  In  fome  people  the 
flighteft  fcratch,  or  fmallell  pundlure,  (hall 
prove  highly  painful,  and  be  diflicultly 
cured ; while  in  others  much  deeper  wounds 
fhall  pre fen tly  heal  without  any  inconve-^ 
nicnce.  So  in  fome  the  flinging  of  a Bee 
will  immediately  occaflon  a very  painful  tur- 
mour  over  great  part  of  the  body  i in  others 
it  v/ill  be  attended  with  very  little  pain,  and 
but  a fmall  fwelling,  both  which  foon  fub-r 
fide  5 except  the  wound  be  made  in  a very 
j'enfible  part,  as  the  eyes.  To  me  their 
flinging  is  of  trifling  confequcnce  ; I had  ra- 
■thcr  be  flung  by  ten  Bees  on  my  hands,  than ' 

once 
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once  by  a flinging  nettle.  Befides,  the  Bees  are 
not  at  all  times  equally  vigorous,  fo  that  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  degree  of  their  anger,  ’ a larger  or  fmaller 
portion  of  venom  will  be  injedled.  Nor  can 
a Bee  fling  more  than  three  times  j as.  its  ve- 
noni  will  then  be  quite  exhaufted. 

59.  When  a Bee  has  flung  any  one,  it  is 
beft  to  have  patience,  and  permit  it  to  with- 
draw its  fling,  which  otherwife  will  be  left 
behind,  andthewound  be  thereby  made  larger. 
One  method  of  cureis,  to  prefs  withfome  force 
the  hollow  end  of  a key  over  the  wound ; this 
operates  by  forcing  out  the  venom,  and  pre- 
venting its  being  conveyed  by  the  abforbent 
veffels  into  the  circulation.  Another  method 
is,,  with  the  flap  of  a woollen  coat,  or  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  with  the  knap  on,  to  rub 
the  wound  brifkly  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  the  fame  diredtion  as  the  veins,  now  and 
then  wetting  the  wound  with  a little  fpittle, 
to  prevent  the  fretting  of  the  fkin,  and  to 
continue  the  fridtion  until  there  be  a ceflation 
of  the  fmarting.  Or  it  will  be  much  better 
perhaps,  to  rub  the  .wound  with  the  woollen  ' 
cloth  only  one  way,  viz.  downwards  on  the 
arms,  legs,  and  trunk  of  the  body ; but  up- 
wards on  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft ; by  this 
means  the  venom  will  be  more  thoroughly 
prefTed  out  and  abforbed  by  the  cloth  ; and 
its  entrance  into  the  abforbent  fyftem  more 
cftedlually  prevented. 

60.  But  if  the  wound  be  not  immediately 
rubbed,,  this  method  will  be  ufelefs,  as 

the 
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the  poifon  will  have  penetrated  too  far.  In 
this  cafe  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fome  pene- 
trating remedy.  Among  a multitude  of 
herbs,  oils,  chemical  preparations,  &c.  that 
have  been  tried,  the  following  compofitions 
have  been  found  the  moft  efficacious,  from  ’ 
my  own  perfonal  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others. 

Take  of  common  linfeed  oil  two  parts, 
vinegar  of  fquils  one  part, 
honey  one  part ; 

thefe  are  to  be  well  ihaken  together.  The 
more  Ipeedily  this  is  applied,  the  more  fa- 
lutary  it  will  prove.  Rub  it  hard  in  and  about 
the  wound  with  your  finger,  as  long  as  any 
fmart  is  felt ; and  at  times  afterwards,  if  any 
fwclling  or  inflammation  remains,  this  com- 
pofition  will  not  wholly  prevent  a tumour, 
but  it  wfill  greatly  leflTen  it  and  alleviate  the 
' pain. 

6r.  But  in  general,  fweet  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol, rubbed  well  in,  will  more  effedtua  lly 
prevent  any  pain  or  fwelling^  and  may  be 
applied  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts,  even  to 
the  eyes,  with  fafety.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  flrength  of  the  infedt,  the  quantity  of 
venom  injedled,  the  lapfe  of  time  before  the 
remedy  is  applied,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
habit,  will  be  the  quantity  of  fpirit  ne- 
ceffary  to  a cure.  It  is  not  the  rubbing  a 
little  on  will  effcdl  it,  but  as  long  as  any  fvvell- 
ing  rifes,  or  any  pain  is  felt,  fo  long  mufl; 
the  embrocation  be  continued  3 and  even 

after 
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after  an  intermiffion,  if  either  (hould  return, 
the  remedy  muft  again  be  had  recourfe  to. 

62.  There  have  been  too  many  melan- 
choly inftances  of  perfons,  as  wxll  as  cattle, 
that  have  been  ftung  to  death  by  Bees.  Per- 
haps the  following  diredicns  may  in  future, 
at  leaft  in  fome  cafes,  prevent  lb  fatal  an 
accident. 

When  a perfon  is  fuddenly  befetby  thefe  In- 
feds,  that  have  been  by  any  means  enraged, 
if  any  houfe,  liable,  or  the  like  be  near,  he 
Ihould  run  and  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  the  dark- 
eft  part  of  it,  and  with  his  handkerchief 
brufti  off  as  many  of  the  Bees  as  he  can.  But  if 
they  be  very  numerous,  and  any  other  per- 
fon within  call,  water  lliould  be  poured 
over  him  to  walli  them  off,  as  brulhing 
will  caufe  fome  of  them  to  fting.  Where 
no  alliftant  is  nigh,  .after  having  been  Ihut 
up  a little  Vv/hile,  and  having  brulhed  off  all 
he  could,  he  Ihould  run  away  as  fwiftly  as 
pofiible  to  get  out  of  their  light,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  apply  fome  of  the  above 
remedies ; or,  for  want  of  them,  any  kind  of 
fweet  oil,  or  frelh  greafe,  that  can  be  firft: 
obtained,  Ihould  be  rubbed  upon  the  wounds^ 
until  a better  remedy  can  be  procured. 

63.  Where  no  buildings  are  nigh,  he 
lliould  hide  his  head,  and  his  whole  body^ 
if  it  can  be  done,  in  a hedge,  or  among 
bulhes,  or  the  like.  If  none  of  thefe  be  nigh 
enough  to  fave  him,  plunging  into  a pond 
of  water  v/ill  prefently  free  him  from 
them.  Or  for  v/ant  of  that  the  throwing 

up 
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up  of  water  brifkly  with  his  hands  fo  as  to 
fall  over  hirnfelf  and  the  Bees,  will  induce 
them  to  retreat,  thinking  it  a Ihower  of  rain. 
But  if  no  water  be  near  at  hand,  the  throwins: 

. o 

up  ot  d.uft  may  perhaps  have  the  fame  effedt. 

64.  When  only  a fev/  Bees  have  fettled 
on  any  perfon,  let  him  cover  his  .head  and 
neck' as  well  and  as  clofe  as  poflible  with  his 
clothes ; and  if  thefe  be  thick  enough  to 
prevent  the  flings  from  penetrating,  the  Bees 
may  foon  be  driven  away  by  throwing  dull 
or  water  over  them.  Care,  however,  muft 
'be  taken  to  keep  this  covering  fo  clofe  by 
one  hand,  or  any  other  faflening,  that  none 
of  the  infedts  may  be  able  to  in  (innate  them- 
felves  under  it.  If  the  head  and  neck  be 
well  fecured,  fuch  wounds  as  may  be  elfe- 
where  inflided  cannot  be  fatal ; neither  can 
a few  flings  received  in  the  face,  before  it 
could  be  covered.  And  fuch  Bees  as  may 
have  previoufly  fettled  on  the  head  and  face, 
can  eafily  and  prefently  be  crulbed  to  death 
by  prelTmg  the  covering  againfl  them.  If 
there  be  nothing  elfe  within  reach,  the  face 
muft  be  covered  with  both  hands,  fecuring 
the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth  in  particular. 

65.  Whenever  any  one  is  very  much 

flung,  he  fhould  be  put  to  bed  as  foon  as 
poffible.  And  befides  being  bathed  as  before 
direded,  he  fhould  drink  plentifully  of  baum 
tea,  water-gruel,  or  other  thin  cooling  and 
laxative  drink,  in  which  the  juice  of  cur- 
rants, apples,  oranges,  See.  may  be  fqueezed, 
Ke  fhould  eat  but  little  of  any  thing,  and 
no  animal  food.  If  there  be  much  in- 

flammation, 
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flammation,  and  the  patient  be  fe.venfii> 
blood  riiould  be  taken  away  as  loon  as  pofTible; 
and  fuch  other  medicines  ;be  exhibited  as  a 
ikilfii!  medical  gentleman  may  think  neceffary. 

66.  When  a perlbn  has. the  misforteme 

to  be  flung  in  the  throat,  while  medical  af~ 
fiilance  is  fetching,  with  all  pofiiblc.  fpeed, 
fome  mild  oil  fliould  be  gradually  fwallovved, 
or  for  want  of  this  melted  frefh  butter,  or 
even  greafe,  if  notin’ ng  elfe  is  .to  be  had 
for  not  a moment  muh  be  loft.  As  foon  as- 
the  medicine  compofed  of  fweet  oih  vinegar 
of  fquils,  and  honey,  can  be  prepared, f the 
the  patient  muft  Uvallow  fome  ol  it  gradually. 
Where  vinegar  of  fquils  cannpt- fpeedily  be 
procured,  good  common  vinegar  may  fupply^ 
its  place.  : ' ’ ’ '■  . * . 

67.  But  , it  muft;  carefully  ,be  obferved, 
that  the  cautions  and  diredlions  already  given 
are  not  to  extend  to  fwarms  of  Bees,  that 
peaceably  and  without  any  provocation  leave 
their  hives  of  their  ow^n  accord,  and  fettle  up- 
on any  one.  For  then,  iftheeyes,  nofe,  and 
mouth  be  fecured  with  the  hands  or  a hand- 
kerchief, they  , will  alight  on  him  without 
doing  the  leaft  prejudice,  provided  he  re- 
mains intirely  paflive  and  {till,  until*  they 
have  all  fettled.  He  may  then  gently  walk 
with  them,  until  a hive  can  be  obtained, 
which  being  rubbed  on  the  infide,-  at  the 
top  o?ilyy  with  a mixture  of  fugar  and  ale, 

and 

* This  I have  known  fucceed  ; but  the  Tweet  fpirit  of 
vitriol  i have  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  tryina^ 
tho’  a tea-fpoonful  or  tv/o  may  be  taken  in  a little  water. 
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and  held  over  him  as  near  as  poffiblc,  where 
the  Bees  are  moft  numerous,  the  greater  part 
will  foon  afeend  ; he  fhould  then  walk  to 
fome  diftance  from  the  hive,  and  thofe  Bees‘ 
that  yet  remain  upon  him,  miffing  their 
companions,  will  foon  quit  their  ftation  to 
join  then),  unlefs  the  Queen  flbould  happen 
to  remain  behind;  in -this  cafe,  the  Bees 
muft'be  taken  off  with  a fpoon  (384)  and  put' 
into  the  hive. 

' 68.  But  if  inftead  of  obferving  this 
peaceable  behaviour,  he  fhould  be  flurried, 
and  miftaking  or  flighting  their  intended^ 
friendffi'ip,  fhould  ftrike  .at,  or  endeavour  to 
beat  them  off,  they  will  revenge  the  affront » 
fo  as  to  endanger  his  life. 

69.  It  is  very  probable  that  cattle  off 
fjch  - occafions,  may  be  excited  to  relent- 
ment  ; and  although  in  fetiing  on  them  they 
do  not  fling,  yet  their  crawling  may  give  the' 
creatures  fome  uneafy  fenfationand  caufe  them 
to  be  very  tefty,  and  by  endeavouring  to  brufh 
them  off,  excite  the  Bees  to  fling  them.  In’ 
this  cafe,  or  any  other,  where  cattle  are  acci- 
dentally befet  with  Bees,  or  Wafps,  &c. 
they  fhould  be  driven  with  the-greateft  ex-^ 
pedition^to  fome  pond;  where  they  may,  if 
poflible,  be  covered  with  water,  and 'the  parts 
that  are  not  fo,  mufl:  have  plenty  of  water 
thrown  on  them,  to  waffi  off  as  many  Bees  as 
poflible,  at  the  fame  time  brifkly  throwing  up 
water  amone  fuch  Bees  as  continue  the' at- 
tack.  As  foon  as  the  inraged  infedls  are  re- 
treated, bruffi  off  with  wet  twigs  thofe  Bees 

that 
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that  remain,  on  the  animals.  When  there 
is  no  water  at  hand  diive  them  into  a hedge, 
or  which  is  ftill  better  into  a ftable. 

70.  If.  an  ani.mal . be  .very  much  ifung, 
bathe  the  parts  affected  with  aaiy  oil  or  greafe. 
that  can  be  fooneit  got,  that  the  poifon  may 
have  lefs  time  to  fpread.;  whatever  is  ufed 
fliould  be  well  and  long  rubbed  in,  and  re- 
peated very  often  until  the  inflammatioa 
fubfides.  And  if  ‘ the  remedies  : before 
mentioned  be  ufed,  < the ‘cure  will  be  more 
certain  and  I'peedy.  Bleeding  is  proper  if  the 
inflammation  be  great,  or  the  creature  ap- 
pears to  be  in  great  torture  or  convuliions. 

71.  A drink  fliould  be  given- him,  of 
thin  oatmeal  gruel,  in  which  two  ounces 
of  fait  petre  have  been 'diflblved.:  this  fliould 
be  repeated  at  three  or  four,  hours,  diftance  ^ 
it  will  contribute  to  diminifli  the  inflam-» 
mation  and  alleviate  the  pain. 

72.  ’As  it  is  impolfible  but  thofe  that 
manage  Bees.mu-fl:  ibmetimes  be  ftunp:,  and 
that  feverely  too,  unlefs  they  have  fome 
proper  defence  ; and  as  fuch  a fafeguard  may 
be  provided  at  a final l ^expence,  no  Apiator 
ought  in  good  policy  to  be  without  one. 

73.  The  fafeguard  confilts  of  a hood 
madeofluch  thin  open  cloth  as  milk  isiifually 
flrained  through;  any  other  thin  light  cloth  will 
do  wxll  enough.  Head  armour  compofed 
of  this  kind  of  materials  will  not  be  very  bur- 
thenlome,  and  is  fufiiciently  cool.  It  tnufl 
be  big  enough  to  go  over  a man’s  hat,  and 
round  the  neck,  lo  as  to  tie  before,  with  a 
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ftrlng  running  through-  a tape  or  loop  holes'^ 
That  part  of  it-  which  is  oppofite ' the  face 
muft  be  cut  out,  and  a piece  of  very  open 
gauze,  cat-gut,  or  what  is  much. better  and 
llronger  a caul  of  which  barbers-  make  the 
infide  of'  their  wigs,  muft  be  fewed  therein- 
Crape  or  muflin  will  too  much  .obftrud:  the 
fight,  when  kept  at  the  proper  diftance, 
which  muft  be  fo  great  that  no  Bee  can  reach 
the  face  with  its  Iting.  The  hat  mvift  have 
narrow  brims  about  two  inches  wide,,  and 
unftrung.  ' : , . - 

Great  care* muft  be  taken  in  ufing  this 
lioodv  that  it  be  drawn  . round  the'  neck 
fo  tight  thatino^Bee  can.pafs  underneath  it, 
and  that  the  part  below  the  neck - extends  as 
far  as  the  coat.  If  there  be  the  leaft  open- 
ing left  fufficient  for  the  -Bees  to  get  under, 
they  will  find  it  out,  and  before  it  can  be 
looiened  prove  worle  tormentors  than  if  there 
had  been  no*  defence  at  all.  Therefore  let 
the  firing  be  .tied. with  a bow  knot,  fo  that 
if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  inftantly  un- 
tied and  thrown  oft’.  . 

74.  A pair  of  tanned,  or  other  thick 
leather  .gloves  will  be  a fufficient  defence  for 
the  hands ; but  thefe  muft  :be  long  enough 
to  cover  the  fleeves  ' of  the  coat,  fo  that  no 
Bee  can  get  up  the  arms.  To  which  let 
us  add,  thick  yarn  ftockings  over  another 
common  pair.  A man  thus  armed  is  able 
to  encounter  the  greateft  army  the  Bees  can 
bring  againft  him.  If  women  intermeddle 
with  Bees,  it  will  Be  proper  to  defend  their 

necks 
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tiecks  and  bofoms,  by  putting  on  a man’s 
coat,  together  with  the  head  drefs. 

75.  As  this  armour  is  of  trifling  ex- 
pence, and  will  lafl:  a life,  no  perfon  who 
keeps  Bees  ought  to  be  without  it.  With 
this  defence  he  may  turn  up  their  hives> 
examine^  aflifr,  and  move  them  upon 
any  occafion,  or  at  any  time,  without 
the  leafl:  fmart  or  the  leaft  danger.  Or 
fliould  Wafps  or  Bees  befet  any  cattle,  with 
this  armour,  he  may  fafely  go  among  them, 
and  deftroy  them. 

76.  But  a fmall  apparatus  will  do,  for 
any  bufinefs  about  the  Bees,  that  does  not 
much  difturb  them.  This  may  be  made  of 
a fmall  hoop,  wide  enough  to  extend  round 
the  face,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  fpread  over  it, 
and  tacked  to  its  edges,  fo  as  to  let  about  an 
inch  of  the  cloth  hang  over.  A piece  of  the 
front  muft  be  cut  out,  and  fome  net-work 
fewed  in  as  before  directed  for  the  hood  ^ a 
narrow  piece  will  do,  placed  diredtly  oppofite 
the  eyes.  A bead,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance, 
fliould  be  fewed  oppofite  the  mouth  part  to 
hold  by,  in  manner  of  a malk. 

77.  Th  is  will  fufliciently  defend  the  face, 
but  cfpecially  the  eyes.  For  Angle  Bees, 
when  they  are  angry,  generally  aim  at  them, 
and  at  that  time,  will  fling  no  where  elfe. 
Perfons  accuflomed  to  the  language  of  Bees, 
know  what  tones  they  ufc  when  they  are 
determined  to  fling.  The  war-whoop  is  then 
founded,  that  every  one  may  ftand  upon  the 
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defence.  • It  is  much  eafier  to  prevent  an  evil 
than  to  cure  it. 

78.  Among  poor  cottagers,  who  keep 
Bees,  one  or  two  of  thefc  fafe-o^iiards  or 

o 

armour  in  a village  or  neighbourhood  will 
be  fufficient  for  the  whole,  by  lending  them 
to  each  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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« . • 

- ^ f 

79.  ^ 3 ^ HE  next  objeift  of  confideration 
^ to  a perfon  intending  to  keep 
Bees,  is  a proper  lituation  for  his  Apiary. 
The  fituatioa  of  it,  whether  yard  or  garden, 
fhouid  be  as  open  as  poliible  to  the  fouth  ; 
that  the  fronts  of  the  hives  mav  have  as 
much  of  the  fun  as  poflible.  But  if  the  hives 
cannot  .be  fet  full  fouth,  fouth-wen:  is  more 
eligible  than  fouth-eall ; and  this  lafi:  is  bet- 
ter than  north  or  eail.  From  repeated  ob- 
fervatlons  it  has  been  found,  that  the  more 
fun  the  Bees  have  the  more  vigorous  they 
are,  and  that  they  work  with  the  greater 
ardour. 

80.  Let  them  be  placed  fo  near  the 
dwelling  houfe  as  to  be  in  view  of  the 
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room  mod:  occupied.  Any  difturbance  or 
accident,  v/ill  then  be  the  more  readily  per- 
ceived. Neither  will  there  be  a conftant  ne- 
ceffity  to  employ  a perfon  on  purpofe  to 
watch  the  riling  of  the  Swarms,  but  only  as 
occafion  may  require.  Behdes  thefe  advan- 
tages, the  Bees  will  be  familiarized  to  the 
fight  of  the  family,  and  thereby  become 
more  tame  and  tradable. 

81.  The  Apiary  fhould  be  defended  from 
the  northern  and  eaftern  winds,  either  by 
buildings,  walls,  or  by  clofe  and  high  hedges  ; 
thefe  winds  are  prejudicial  to  the  Bees  in  many 
refpeds.  The  beft  hedge  for  this  purpofe 
is  the  quick  or  white  thorn,  permitted  to 
grow  high,  after  being  firft  plaflied  and  in- 
termixed with  female  lime  trees,  as  the 
flowers  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  quick  furnilh 
fubliftence  for  the  Bees.  It  muft  alfo  be  fo 
ftrongly  fenced  round  that  no  cattle  or  poultry 
can  approach  the  Stocks.  The  firft,  by 
throwing  them  down,  will  endanger  their 
own  lives,  and  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  Stoclcs. 
And  the  dung  of  the  others,  and  their  rooft- 
ing  upon  the  hives  will  prove  fo  difgufting  to 
the  Bees,  as  to  make  them  fometimes  re- 
linquhh  their  hives ; but  at  beft  they  will 
nor  thrive  fo  well. 

82.  Neither  muft  they  ftand  under  the 
dripping  or  lhade  of  trees  efpecially  of  yews, 
elders,  or  laurels.  Nor  ftiould  any  weeds 
or  filthinefs  be  fuffered  near  the  hives,  as 
harbouring  numberlefs  vermin,  and  other 
enemies  to  thefe  induftrious  and  cleanly  in- 
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feds.  An  Apiary  (liould  not  be  near  rivers^ 
ponds,  or  large  tubs  of  water,  as  many  of  the 
Bees  will  be  blown  therein  and  drow^ned. 

83.  The  quantity  of  ground  to  be  al^ 
lotted  for  the  Apiary,  muft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Stocks  intended  to  be  kept. 
Houfes  will  be  neceflary  if  boxes  are  to  be 
ufed.  But  thefe  are  too  expenfive  for  ge- 
neral ufe,  or  where  numerous  Stocks  are  to 
be  kept  : draw  hives  therefore  in  thefe  cafes, 

'are  preferable,  being  much  cheaper,  as  they 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well,  and  re- 
quire neither  cot  nor  houfe. 

84.  From  long  experience,  it  is  ftrongly 
recommended  to  fet  the  Stock'=  at  fome  dif- 
tance  apart,  and  upon  feparate  (lands.  By 
this  precaution  much  quarreling,  and  fome- 
times  daughter,  will  be  prevented,  as  they 
will  be  lefs  liable  to  miftake  their  habita- 
tions on  any  critical  occafion,  which  may 
oblige  them  to  return  from  the  fields  wdth 
great  precipitation. 

Another  'advantage  arifing  from  this  dif- 
pofition  is,  that  by  being  feparate  they  are 
not  near  fo  quarrelfome  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  Apiator.  And  not  only  this ; but 
he  can  alfo  go  more  fafely  and  conveniently 
behind  them,  for  which  there  is  often  an  ab- 
folute  necefiity,  withoat  giving  or  receiving 
any  offence. 

85.  But  though  the  hives  are  to  be  placed 
feparate  from  each  other,  it  is  by  no  means 
meant,  that  fome  fliculd  be  in  one  fpot  of 
ground  and  fome  in  another.  No;  they 

muft 
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mufl:  be  altogether  in  one  view,  that  in  the 
iwarmlng  feaion,  the  Bee-herd,  or  perfon 
who  watches  them,  may  readily  diftinguilh 
any  Swarm  that  fliall  arife,  otherwife  fome 
will  be  inevitably  loli. 

86.  The  country  people  generally  placC' 
their  Bee  Stocks  in  cots  or  little  hovels,  up- 
on (helves  one  above  another,  and  againfb 
walls  or  pales,  without  any  opening  behind. 
So  that  the  getting  at  them  is  like  ftorm- 
ing  a lion’s  den.  And  to  add  to  the  ab- 
liirdity,  the  fhelves  are  fo  near  to  each  other,, 
that  a hive  cannot  be  raifed,  be  the  necef- 
iity  ever  fo  great,  Thefe  cots  are  likewife  an 
inticing  (lielter  for  numberlefs  vermin,  who 
imperceptibly  plunder  and  dellroy  the  Stocks; 
and  the  fault  is  laid  to  witchcraft,  bad  luck, 
and  other  myftical  caufes  (241.).  Another 
great  fault  is  the  fuffering  rank  weeds  to  grow 
about  the  ftands ; and  being  fo  negligent 
as  not  to  keep  the  floor  and  ftands  clean 
bruftied. 

87.  The  form  of  the  ftands  for  ftraw 
hives  fhould  be  triangular  (fig.  12.).  Let 
three  ftrong  ftakes  of  found  wood,  of  about 
two  feet  in  length,  be  drove  into  the  ground, 
conformable  to  that  figure,  fo  that  from  the 
outfide  of  each  ftake  there  be  fourteen  inches 
diftance,  and  the  ftakes  are  to  ftand  fixteen 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  tops  of  the 
ftakes  muft  be  on  a level  with  each  other, 
or  rather  the  front  ftakes  ftiould  be  half  an 
inch  lower,  fo  that  when  the  hive  is  fet  on, 
the  dripping  of  rain  may  pafs  freely  off,  and 
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not  run  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Flat 
pieces  of  wood  are  to  be  nailed  acrofs  the 
top  of  the  flakes,  fo  that  the  floors  of  the 
hives  may  fland  firm  \ but  the  floors  are  not 
to  be  nailed  on,  for  reafons  hereafter  given, 
(490).  Were  the  flands  made  higher,  the 
hives  would  be  more  liable  to  be  injured 
by  high  winds,  or  in  cafe  of  being  thrown 
down  by  accident,  of  receiving  greater  da-* 
mage  by  the  fall ; and  not  only  fc,  but  at  this 
heighth  they  are  more  conveniently  ma- 
naged. 

88.  The  flands  ought  to  be  five  feet,  but  at 
leafl  four,  every  way  from  each  other,  and  fet 
in  regular  or  uniform  rows ; where  the  ground 
willconveniently  admit  ofit,  feven  or  eight  feet 
diftance  between  each  hive  will  be  ftill  more 
eligible ; but  when  placed  at  a fmaller  di- 
flance  tlian  four  feet,  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  going  among  the  rows  to  handle  the  hives 
vvitliout  aiTronting  the  Bees  of  thofe  behind; 
and  they  are  a people  of  too  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  unneceflarily  afironted. 

- 89.  Some  gentlemen  may,  perhaps,  difap- 
prove  of  flra'W  hives  in  their  gardens,  as  being 
un Tightly;  hut,  if  the  triangular  fupporters 
be  miadc  handfome,  and  the  hives  themfelves 
be  concealed  by  a wooden  cafe,  or  only  front 
and  Tides  formed  of  painted  pannels,  or  by 
any  other  fmart  and  pleafing  contrivance,  that 
objection  will  be  obviated.  And  if  the  flands 
be  placed  at  any  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  walks,  there  wdll  never  be  any  danger  of 
the  Bees  flinging  the  company,  provided  they 
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do  not  incautioufly  approach  too  near  the 
hives.  Or  a hedge  may  foon  be  formed  round 
the  Apiary,  of  fyringoes,  fo  as  to  intercept  the 
view.  But  this  hedge  mull  be  placed  at 
fuch  a diilance  from  the  front  of  the  hives  as 
not  to  keep  the  fun  from  them. 

90.  The  bottoms  of  floors  for  the  hives 
(fig.  6,)  fliiould  be  of  well  feafoned  yellow 
deal,  at  leaf!:  an  inch  thick,  but  an  inch  and 
an  half  will  bear  the  weather  better,  and  is 
not  fo  liable  to  w^arp.  The  fhape  of  the  floor 
is  to  be  round,  or  at  lead  a fquare  with  the 
corners  rounded  off ; its  diameter  fourteen 
inches.  Where  boards  of  a due  width  can- 
not be  readily  procured,  two  pieces  glued, 
tenanted,  or  rabbited  together,  may  fuffice. 
But  to  all  floors  two  flips  of  wood  muft  be 
nailed  underneath,  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
carting : this  precaution  murt: ' not  be  ne- 
gle£led,  it  being  of  much  confequence  to- 
wards the  prefervation  oi  the  Bees.  And 
therefore,  fhould  any  crevices,  feams,  or  fif- 
lures  afterwards  appear,  they  murt:  be  timely 
Hopped  up  with  putty  or  fome  other  cement. 

gi.  The  upper  parts  of  the  floors  rnurt: 
be  planed  fmooth  and  even,  fo  that  when 
the  hive  is  let  on  there  may  be  no  vacancy 
between  the  edge  and  the  floor.  . But  if  the 
floor  be  planed  a little  fhelving,  or  level,  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  edge,  it  will  prevent 
the  water  from  flanding  or  runnirlg  under 
the  edges  of  the  hive. 

92.  A fmall  flip  of  wood,  about  five 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  (fig.  8.)  Vv^ill  be 
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required  as  an  alighting-board  for  the  Bees 
to  pitch  on  when  they  return  from  the  fields. 
It  may  be  fufliciently  faftened  on  by  means 
of  two  pegs  of  wood,  or  pieces  of  thick  wire, 
driven  into  its  edge,  and  then  fixed  in  the 
proper  correfponding  holes  made  in  the 
front  edge  of  the  floor;  the  joining  will 
not  be  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
dropping  between,  and  will  thereby  fecure  the 
board  from  any  fettled  moifture  that  may 
prejudice  the  Bees.  If  the  alighting-board 
be  made  out  of  the  folid  wood  of  the  floor, 
many  inches  mufl:  neceflarily  and  needlefsly 
be  cut  to  wafte ; whereas  any  fmall  piece 
of  refufe  wood  of  the  above  dimenfions  will 
in  fadl  do  better,  and  be  a confiderable 
faving  in  a number  of  hives. 

93.  As  threatening  florins  frequently  pre- 
cipitate the  return  of  the  Bees  fo  much  as 
to  occafion  their  miflaking  their  own  hives, 
and  thereby  bring  on  quarrels  and  battles, 
it  will  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  prevent 
this,  to  paint  each  alighting-board  of  different 
colours,  by  which  the  hives  will  be  more 
cafily  diflinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the 
Bees  before  they  pitch.  And  the  paint  will 
prove  both  prefervativc  and  ornamental. 
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« 

Of  the  B E E -H  OUSE. 

94.  ry-HO  S E who  are  defirous  of 

^ tisfying  the  laudable  curiofity  of 
minutely  obferving  the  operations  of  thefe 
wonderful  infeds,  muft  be  provided  with 
proper  boxes ; as  fuch  indeed  are  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  this  purpofe.  A houfe  alfo 
will  be  equally  ufeful  to  preferve  both  boxes 
' and  Bees  from  the  extremes  of  the  different 
feafons. 

95.  A houfe  capable  of  containing 
Stocks,  will  be  fully  fufficient  to  gratify 
the  mofl:  inquifitive  mind  in  every  thing 
relative  to  Bees.  For  real  utility,  ftraw  hives 
of  a proper  conftruftion,  which  anfwer  the 
purpofe  full  as  well,  and  require  no  houfe, 
are  alfo  much  cheaper,  and  may  be  as  eafily 
and  full  as  profitably  managed,  as  boxes  of 
any  kind  whatever. 

96.  Diredions  for  the  conflrudion  of 
a houfe  to  contain  four  Stocks  in  the  flory 
method  : The  front  to  face  the  fouth.  The 
length  eight  feet  four  inches.  Height  in  front 
five  feet.  Behind  five  feet  fix  inches.  Breadth 
one  foot  two  inches.  Floor,  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Three  ftiles,  each  four  inches 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the 
roof  to  the  bottom. 

Four 
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Four  doors,  each  one  foot  ten  inches  la 
width,  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  hiles, 
to  which  they  are  to  be  hung  by  hinges, 
one  door  to  the  right  hand  ftile,  and  another 
to  the  left,  in  manner  of  folding  doors,  ihut- 
ting  in  a rabbet. 

Openings  or  paffages  for  the  Bees,  are  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  front,  beginning  at  lix 
inches  diftance  from  each  ftile,  and  are  to  be 
in  length  four  inches,  and  one  inch  and  a half 
high  from  the  floor.  Thefe  are  intended 
to  correfpond  with  the  like  openings  in  the 
boxes.  There  are  to  be  fimilar  door-ways  ten 
inches  and  a half  in  height  from  the  floor. 
But  this  height  fuppofes  the  bars  of  the 
boxes  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
loofe  floors  of  the  boxes  the  fame. 

97.  The  boxes  are  defigned  to  ftand 
within  fix  inches  of  each  end  ; and  be- 
tween every  two  boxes,  is  to  be  a vacancy 
of  fixteen  inches  ; but  betwixt  the  boxes 
that  lland  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  fiile, 
there  will  be  only  eight  inches.  The  boxes 
are  twelve  inches  wide  3 fo  that  there  will 
be  two  boxes,  and  a fpace  between  them 
of  fixteen  inches,  oppofite  each  pair,  of  fold- 
insr  doors.  If  a houfe  is  to  be  made  for  a 

O 

larger  number  of  boxes,  the  fame  model 
and  proportions  are  to  be  obferved  through- 
out. 

98.  The  floor  is  to  be  laid  one  foot  ten 
inches  diftant  from  the  ground.  It  fhould 
be  upon  a level,  that  the  boxes  may  ftand 

firm,  but  the  boards  need  not  be  planed,. 

if 
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if  loofe  bottoms  be  iifed  to  the  hives,  as  I 
have  recommended  (90.)  otherwife  the  houfe 
floor  muft  be  made  very  fmooth,  and  no 
joinings  or  feams,  unlefs  ftrongly  glewed  or 
cemented  in  thofe  parts  where  the  boxes  are 
to  ftand.  The  floors  fhould  be  well  fup- 
ported  by  very  flrong  rails  ; as  fometimes  the 
weight  will  be  very  confiderable. 

99.  The  four  corner  pofts  fhould  be 
ftrong  and  of  good  found  wood  (oak  will  be 
befl)  and  well  fixed  in  the  ground.  . 

100.  The  front  muft  be  boarded  quite 
clofe  : but  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved 
that  within  fide  it  muft  be  quite  even  and 
flufti  from  end  to  end.  Feather-edge  board- 
ing therefore  in  this  part,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  boards  flaould  be  rabbeted 
into  each  other,  to  prevent  ftorms  of  rain  or 
fnow  from  driving  thro'  the  joinings.  The 
reafon  for  having  the  front  infide  perfedlly 
even,  is  becaufe  the  boxes  are  to  ftand  fo 
clofe  againft  it,  that  a Bee  cannot  pafs  be- 
tween the  box  and  the  front,  and  thereby 
get  into  the  houfe,  and  alfo  becaufe  it  is 
neceftarv  thefe  boxes  fliould  fometimes  be 
moved  to  the  right  or  left,  as  well  as  at 
other  times  one  upon  another. 

10 1.  The  roof  may  be  covered  with 
feather- edged  boards,  or  any  other  materials 
that  will  • keep  out  the  wet.  The  dropping 
of  which  is  intended  to  be  in  the  front,  and 
where  it  will  be  no  inconvenience  to  the 
Bees,  if  the  roof  be  made  fo  as  to  projedl 
two  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  houfe; 

but 
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but  if  the  dropping  be  on  the  back,  it  will 
be  very  inconvenient  to  the  Apiator  in  many 
of  his  operations  behind.  The  two  ends 
are  to  be  intirely  clofed  with  boards.  And 
alighting- boards  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  front 
to  every  pafiage  or  door-way^  exactly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  diredted  for  the  ilraw 
hives  (92.). 

102.  The  houfe  fliould  be  weli  painted ; 
for  this  will  not  only  be  ornamental,  but,  by 
preferving  the  wood-work,  be  a confiderable 
laving  in  the  end.  Different  colours  fhould 
alfo  be  painted  over  the  feveral  paffages  i, 
which  will  be  a very  good  index  to  the 
Bees,  and  keep  them  from  miflaking  their 
refpeftive  habitations.  It  will  likewdfe  b^- 
very  ufei'iil  to  paint  the  number  of  every  Stock 
over  the  door^way, 

103.  How  greatly  foever,  I may  think 
the  flory  method  preferable,  there  may  bo 
perfons  of  a different  opinion,  and  who  may 
therefore  choofe  the  collateral  method  ; viz., 
that  in  which  the  boxes  are  placed  fide  by 
fide.  To  meet  therefore  their  wiilies,  we. 
have  thought  proper  to  give  the  following 
defeription  ; and  hope  it  wdll  be  acceptable. 

104.  A collateral  houfe  of  four  Stocks* 
mufl  be  in  length  fix  feet.  Height  in  the 
fore  front  fix  feet  ; back  front  fix  feet  fix 
inches;  breadth  one  foot  two  inches.  Three 
ftiles,  each  four  inches  wide. 

Two  doors;  one'  to  each  pair  of  boxes^ 
and  each  door  tw'o  feet  fix  inches  wide. 

The  houfe  to  have  two  floors. 


Bottom 
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Bottom  floor,  two  feet  high  from  the 
ground. 

Upper  floor,  two  feet  above  that. 

105.  The  door- ways  or  paflages  are  to 
begin  feven  inches  from  each  ftile  ^ each  paf- 
fage  to  be  four  inches  in  length  and  one 
inch  and  an  half  high.  But  as  each  pair  of 
boxes  are  to  ftand  clofe  together,  or  fide  by 
fide,  the  door- ways  of  each  pair  of  boxes 
will  be  nearer  together  than  in  the  ftory- 
houfe;  and  fimilar  paflages  are  to  be  made 
for  the  upper  floor ; for  two  Stocks  are  in-^ 
tended  to  ftand  on  the  bottom,  and  two  on 
the  upper  floor. 

106.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a defire  of 
fetting  glaflfes  on  the  tops  of  thefe  boxes  in 
a fimilar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  ffory  me- 
thod. For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  a foot  in 
height  is  left  in  each  flory  above  the  boxes 
for  that  purpofe.  But  if  there  be  no  inten- 
tion of  ufing  glafl.es,  the  houfes  may  be  made 
16  inches  lower. 

107.  . Let  it  be  obferi^ed,  that  this  houfe, 
and  that  before  defcribed,  are  formed  upon  a 
fcale  adapted  to  the  lize  of  my  boxes.  But 
where  larger  boxes  are  intended,  the  houfe 
mufl:  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  fize.  Gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  may  have  thefe  houfes 
built  in  a very  handfome  manner,  and  orna- 
mented according  to  their  own  tafte ; but 
great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  alter  or  de- 
part from  the  fcale  of  dimenfions. 

108.  The  Ipaces  left  between  each  pair 
of  boxes  are  for  tlieir  mors  commodious 

. removal^ 
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removal,  efpecially  for  the  ftory  boxes  ; for 
when  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  or  feparated,  un- 
lefs  there  be  a fufficient  vacancy  to  fet  a fpare 
box  between,  the  Stock  mull  be  removed 
out  of  the  houfe  upon  a ftool,  and  then  put 
in  again,  which  prolongs  the  operation  need- 
lefsly,  and  renders  it  more  troublefome  to  the 
Apiator  as  well  as  to  the  Bees.  However, 
fuch  as  may  think  lixteen  inches  between 
every  other  pair  of  boxes,  a needlefs  and  too 
expenfive  a lengthening  of  the  houfe,  may  lb 
contraeft  the  fcale  or  plan,  as  to  leave  only 
fix  inches  between  each  ; fo  much  room  is 
abfolutely  necelFary  to  put  the  arms  between 
the  boxes  whenever  they  are  to  be  lifted  up 
or  Ihifted. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of'  Bee-Boxes,  or  Box-Hives. 

« 

109.  "fTTE  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
y V ftrudtion  of  the  boxes,  (fig.  7.) 
which,  from  a great  variety  of  frequently  re- 
peated experiments,  I have  found  in  every 
refpedl  to  be  the  mofe  limple  in  their  contri- 
vance, the  moll  eafy  to  manage,  the  moll: 
profitable  in  their  produce,  and  the  moft 

moderate 
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moderate  in  price  of  any  hitherto  offered  to 
the  public  attention  ; at  the  fime.  time  they 
are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  others,  for 
the  amufeinent  and  improvement  of  the  in- 
quifitive. 

110.  Thefe  are  to  be  made  of  well  fea- 
foned  yellow  deal,  or  any  other  thoroughly 
feafoned  wood,  that  which  is  the  lead:  apt  to 
warp  or  fplit,  and  has  likewife  the  feweft 
knots,  is  the  heft  for  the  purpofe.  Each 
board  muft  be  at  lead:  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  after  having  been  well  planed. 
Thinner  boards  will  not  keep  the  Bees  warm 
enough  in  the  winter,  and  will  therefore  en- 
danger their  lives. 

111.  They  are  to  be  in  the  infide  full 
nine  inches  high,  and  eleven  fquare,  from 
fide  to  fide.  Therefore  allowance  mud:  be 
made  in  the  height  to  receive  three  bars  of 
wood,  ( fig,  7.  ) of  the  fame  thicknefs  as 
that  of  the  box  i thefe  bars  are  to  extend 
from  the  front  to  the  back ; the  middle  bar, 
(fig.  9.)  is  to  be  three  inches  and  a half  wide, 
and  the  right  and  left  bars  only  three  inches. 
Thefe  bars  are  to  be  let  into  the  top,  fo  as  to 
have  four  intervals,  or  openings,  a,  a,  a,  ay 
of  half  an  inch  between  each  bar,  as  well  as 
between  the  two  fides  of  the  box, 

112.  There  mud:  be  parallel  grooves  in 
the  edges  of  every  bar,  and  in  the  two  fides 
of  the  box  ; thefe  grooves  mud:  be  one-iix- 
teenth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  wide,  in  whicii  iron  diders  are  pro- 
pofed  to  run.  To  admit  which,  in  the  back 

of 
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of  the  box,  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  to  b^ 
iet  in  flufh  with  the  grooves,  while  the  upper* 
ends  are  to  be  rabbet ed,  fo  as  to  be  even  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  grooves  5 a thin  fillet 
(a.  fig.  9.)  is  then  braided  upon  the  rabbets, 
which  by  this  management  will  form  four 
flits  or  openings,  (fig.  b^  by  by  by)  of  the 
fame  depth  as  the  grooves,  and  in  width 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in  order  to  receive 
four  Aiders,  (fig.  10.)  nearly  of  thofe  dimen- 
iions. 

113.  But  it  mufl:  be  noted  that  the  bars 
are  not  to  be  nailed  down  to  the  box,  they 
being  intended  to  be  moveable  at  pleafure* 
The  greatef  exaBnefs  is  required  in  their 
dimenfions  and  conftruftion,  or  the  whole  of 
their  delign  will  be  rendered  ufelefs,  and 
thereby  bring  the  fcheme  into  difcredit, 
though  the  fault  will  in  reality  be  in  the 
bungling  carpenter.  Few  among  the  coun- 
try carpenters  (efpecially  journeymen)  have 
tools  proper  for  the  work. 

1 14.  For  the  grooves  fliould  be  made  per- 
fedlly  fmooth  within  fide,  and  of  the  exad: 
width  and  depth,  therefore  cannot  be  executed 
by  a tenant  or  common  faw,  and  the  ufual 
ploughing  irons  are  too  large.  If  the  grooves 
are  made  rough  or  uneven,  the  Aiders  cannot 
run  in  them  with  the  requifite  eafe.  Or, 
which  is  equally  inconvenient,  if  too  wide 
or  too  deep,  they  will  caufe  the  Aiders  to 
run  irregularly,  and  tempt  the  Bees  to 
fill  them  fo  full  of  wax  or  propolis,  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Aiders 

without 
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without  great  force,  thereby  greatly  difturb- 
ing  the  Bees,  and  running  a great  rifque  of 
fpoiling  the  operation.  After  the  fillets  are 
fitted  on,  they  muft  be  fawed  through  by  a • 

very  fine  faw  between  each  bar,  fo  that  the 

¥ 

bars  may  be  taken  out  feparately, 

115'.  As  the  principal  intention  of  the 
box-hive  is  to  view  the  Bees  at  work,  and  the 
manner  of  their  performing  their  operations, 
there  muft  be  an  opening  cut  in  the  back 
to  receive  a pane  of  glafs  five,  fix,  or  feven 
inches  fquare,  as  may  be  thought  con- 
venient j but  in  general,  it  will  be  more 
, eligible  to  have  the  glafs  the  entire  length  of 
the  back,  and  but  two  inches  and  a half  wide  ; 
the  upper  edge  of  the  glafs  to  be  within  four 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  box.  But  where  a 
more  extenfive  infpeftion  is  defired,  the  two 
fides  and  the  back  of  the  box  muft  be  framed, 
(as  for  a fafti  window)  to  receive  as  large 
panes  of  glafs  as  poffible,  confiftent  with  the 
required  ftrength  of  the  box.  A greater  depth 
is  required  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
frame  than  the  reft,  the  more  fecurely  to  let 
in  the  ends  of  the  bars.  There  muft  be  alfo 
three  (butters,  to  (hut  clofe  over  the  win- 
dows, to  preferve  the  hive  warm  in  wjnter, 
and  to  prevent  the  light  from  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  Bees  from  their 
work.  Boxes  with  only  one  pane  of  glafs,  are 
alfo  to  have  (hutters,  (fig.  7.  D.)  either  with 
hin  ges  or  to  Aide  in  rabbets,  both  v/ays,  to 
right  or  left ; or  two  fmall  (hutters  to  turn 
upon  ferews  in  their  tops,  and  dividing  to 

E right 
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right  and  left ; they  (hould  meet  in  a rabbet^ 
and  be  fallen ed  by  a button  at  bottom. 

1 1 6.  In  the  front  edges  of  the  boxes; ‘ 
an  opening  or  door-way  mud  be  cut  out, 
four  inches  long,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  deep  This  depth  is  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  paflage  of  the  Bees,  and  if 
made  deeper  or  higher,  becomes  capable  of 
adtnitting  mice  and  other  vermin,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  Eees. 

j 17.  Bcfides  the  bars  to  which  the  Bees 
will  fallen  their  combs,  a top  or  cover  mufl 
be  provided  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  the  box, 
to  extend  about  half  an  inch  over  the  edges, 
except  in  the  front,  where  it  mull  be  exadtly 
Audi,  becaufe  the  box  mull  ftand  quite  dole 
to  the  front  of  the  houfe.  The  cover  is  to 
be  ferewed  down,  not  nailed  ; it  would  be 
very  convenient,  if  the  ferews  had  a ring  or 
a head,  projefling  flat,  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  by  the  finger  and  thumb  ; but  as 
none  fuch  are  kept  in  the  (hops  of  a fize 
finall  enough,  and  to  be  made  on  purpofe 
jnay  be  thought  too  dear,  therefore  the  com- 
mon round-headed  ferews,  beat  as  flat  as  you 
can  with  a hammer,  may  be  cafily  taken  out 
or  in  by  a pair  of  pliers  or  pincers.  The 
ferews  ihould  always  be  greafed  before  they 
are  put  in,  or  they  wdli  ruil,*  and  then  cannot 
beeafily  withdrawn. 

The  holes  to  receive  the  ferews  had  better 
be  made  always  in  the  fame  places  of  every 
box,  four  in  each  cover,  two  in  the  right 
•hand  edge,  and  two  in  the  left,  and  one  inch 

and 
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and  a half  from  the  front  and  back  ; by  thefe 
means,  the  fcrews  of  the  boxes  will  indifcri- 
minately  fuit  each  other,  without  breaking 
the  edges  of  the  boxes  with  frejfli  holes. 

I I 8.  One  cover  ferves  for  each  pair  of 
boxes,  as  does  a moveable  floor  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  of  the  cover  ; one  edge  of 
which  mufl:  be  planed  true,  that  it  may  come 
quite  clofe  to  the  Bee-houfe.  If  boards  of 
the  above  width  cannot  eafily  be  procured, 
narrower  may  be  rabbeted  or  tenanted  toge- 
ther, and  flips  of  wood  let  in  at  the  ends  of 
the  floors,  to  prevent  their  cafting  ; but  the 
covers  may  have  flips  nailed  acrofs.  Any 
crevices  or  chafms.  left  in  the  bottom,  will 
harbour  earwigs  and  other  vermin,  and  thus 
occaflon,  not  unfrequently,  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  Stock. 

1 19.  Another  important  nicety  in 
the  formation  of  the  box-hives  is,  that  the 
edges,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  be  made  fo 
true,  that  any  one  box  may  be  fet  over  or 
under  another,  and  no  chafm  left  between,  to 
admit  either  an  earwig  or  a moth,  but  ftand 
firm  and  level ; for  they  will  be  wanted  to 
ftand  one  upon  another  promifcuoufly. 

120.  It  has  been  obferved  before,  that 
fome  perfons  may  prefer  the  collateral 
arrangement.  Boxes  for  this  purpofe  are 
to  be  made  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  foregoing:  They  are  unlike  only  in 
this,  that  inftead  of  the  bars  being  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  thele  are  to  be  on  the  fide, 
viz.  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  one  box,  and 
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on  the  left  of'  the  other  ^ that  v/hen  the 
boxes  are  placed  together,  the  barred  fides 
may  tally  and  meet  fo  exadtly,  that  no  ver- 
min may  get  between,  as  before  cblerved  of 
the  ftory  boxes.  But  as  thefe  boxes  are  but 
nine  inches  high,  the  bars  muft  be  made 
conformable  to  that  proportion,  viz.  two  of 
three  inches  and  a quarter,  and  one  at  bottom 
of  one  inch,  leaving  three  o^tnxngs  of  commu- 
nication each  half  an  inch  wide. 

1 21.  The  top  board  is  to  be  nailed  faft 
down,  and  muft  be  the  exadt  fquare  of  the 
box,  for  it  muft  have  a groove  on  the  fame 
lide  as  the  bars,  and  fimilar  thereto,  to  re- 
ceive the  edge  of  the  upper  Aider.  As  thefe 
bars  are  72ot  to  be  taken  out,  they  muft  be 
braded  in  faft,  to  ftrengthen  the  box.  The 
barred  fide  muft  have  a covef  to  ferew  on 
when  the' boxes  are  feparated.  But  like  the 
ftorv  boxes,  one  cover  will  be  fufficient  for  a 
pair  of  boxes,  as  it  will  never  be  necefl'ary  for 
both  to  be  covered  at  the  fame  time.  Each 
box  muft  have  a moveable  bottom.,  fomething 
wider  than  the  boxes,  but  the  edges  muft  be 
ftpiare  and  even,  that  they  may  form  a 
clofe  joining,  and  alfo  may  fet  quite  clofe  to 
the  front  of  the  Bee-houfe. 

122.  As  there  are  no  openings  in  the  tops 
of  thefe  collateral  boxes,  which  might  ad- 
mit glalTes,  when  fuch  are  delired,  circular 
holes  may  be  made  of  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, (by  a centre  or  fpoon  bit)  in  number 
according  to  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  glaffes  to  be  fet  on.  Thefe  holes  may 
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be  covered,  when  not  wanted,  by  buttons 
properly  adapted  to  them.  ^ - * 

(123.)  ’Many  contrivances  have  been 
formed  to  obviate  the  great  inconvenience 
and  danger  attending  the  reparation  of  boxes 
in  the  ufual  way.  I fliall  juft  mention  here 
fome  contrivances  that  may  greatly  facilitate 
this  operation.  A more  perfect  method  will 
be  ftiewn  hereafter  (605)., 

124.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Bees  flying 
out  upon  the  Apiator  when  he  takes  off*  a 
box,  a frame  (fig.  ii.)  may  be  made  with 
bars,  grooves,  &c.  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
and  fimilar  to  the  top  of  the  box,  (iii,  and 
feq.).  But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  all 
the  fides  of  the  frame  muft  be  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  edge  of  the  box. 

12:;.  Another  method  is,  to  have  a groove 
in  each  fide  of  the  box,  and  as  near  the  bot- 
tom as  conveniently  can  be  made  ; and  in 
the  back  a correfponding  flit  from  fide  to 
fide,  to-  admit  a ffieet  or  plate  oi  double  tin, 
which  is  to  be  flioved  in  when  hives  are  to  be 
feparated. 

126.  Thirdlv,  If  the  boxes  are  made  with 
a three  inch  and  a half  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  bottoms,  tw^o  faws,  five  or  fix  inches 
broad,  flioved  in  judicioufly  at  the  fides  of 
the  box,  will  feparate  them  without  receiving 
any  confiderabie  annoyance  from  the  Bees. 
The  front  end  of  the  bar  muff  fpread  oiit 
above  four  inches,  and  be  levelled  down  to  a 
feather  edge  at  the  door  wav,  to  admit  the 
Bees. 

E 3 127.  The 
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127.  The  firft  method  may  be.  objeded  to 
as,  being  too  expenfive.  The  fecond  will 
damage  the  Bees ; as  the  Aider  cannot  pafs 
clofe  to  the  under  hive,  and  muA:  cut  through 
all  the  combs,  which  are  generally  extend- 
ed and  Axed  to  the  under  hive. 

128.  The  third  fcheme  is  the  moft  eli- 
gible, as  there  are  few  perfons  but  what  ei- 
their  have  or  may  readily  borrow  faws  At  for 
the  purpofe.  And  any  refufe  bits  of  wood, 
of  the  proper  dimenfions,  may  be  tacked  in 
with  little  or  no  trouble  or  expence.  I mean 
of  fuch  of  the  common  people  as  have  any 
ceconomy  or  ingenuity  : as  to  the  idle  and 
diAbliite,  it  is  a pity  they  ihould  ever  have 
any  Bees. 

129.  The  improved  method  I am  emu- 
lous to  introduce,  is  by  the  ufe  of  Aiders 
(Ag.  10.)  of  a peculiar  conArudion,  on 
which  the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  management 
depends. 

130.  They  are  to  be  four  in  num- 
ber, and  formed  of  milled  iron  ; they 
fliould  be  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick, 
fourteen  inches  long,  but  not  quite  half  an 
inch  wide  (c,)  except  wdthin  an  inch  of  the 
end  if,')  which  mu  A:  be  Ave-eighths  wide,  and 
terminating  in  a circular  concave  form  (<^,) 
the  concavity  of  which  is  to  be  no  more 
than  one-eighth  deep.  The  ends  of  the 
openings  in  the  wooden  tops  are  to  be  in- 
dented, conformable  to  that  Agure,  to  admit 
the  Aiders  fo  clofe  at  the  ends  that  no  Bee 
can  el'cape. 
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The  ends  of  the  Aiders  are  thus  con- 
ftrudted,  that  in  entering  the  grooves,  they 
may  cut  and  throw  out  the  wax  and  propolis, 
with  which  the  Bees  generally  clofe  up  the. 
grooves  (as  they  do  all  crevices  in  their  hives) 
as  they  are  thruft  in,  which  otherwife  would 
bind  the  Aiders  and  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion, at  leaft  not  without  great  difficulty,. 
Jiefides,  in  order  the  better  to  facilitate  their 
paflage,  only  an  inch  at  the  ends  is  left  wide 
enough  to  extend  into  the  grooves ; for  was 
the  whole  length  of  the  Aider  to  run  there,- 
in,  the  fridiion  would  be  very  conffderably 
increafed, 

1 3 1 ,Thefe  confiderations  are  of  importance; 
for  by  this  contrivance  we  give  the  Bees 
fo  little  difturbance  in  their  introdudlion, 
that  a child  may  perform  the  operation  with- 
out danger.  Whereas,  in  the  forcible  me- 
thod of  prior  contrivances,  the  Bees  are  great- 
ly diftreAed,  as  well  as  the  Apiator  ; nor  can 
7nany  hives  be  managed  in  a day : the  up- 
roar becoming  too  great,  alarming,  and  dan- 
gerous. 

132.  It  will  be  proper,  and  indeed  necef* 
fary,  for  fuch  as  have  a great  number  of 
Stocks,  to  have  eight  iron  Aiders ; as  fuch  a 
number  will,  in  many  cafes,  prove  very  con- 
venient, and  greatly  expedite  the  operations. 

133.  Should  the  hives  be  ftiewn  to  the 
fmith,  before  he  makes  the  Aiders,  it  may 
perhaps  give  him  a better  idea  of  what  he 
is  to  do,  efpecially  if  he  has  any  ingenuity; 
which  indeed  I have  not  always  found  to  be 
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the  cafe  with  thefe  fwarthy  gentlemen,  any 
more  than  with  the  carpenters. 

134.  If  in  any  very  fortunate  fituation 
my  box  hives  fhould  be  found  too  fmall,'they 
may  be  enlarged  an  inch  or  more  in  height, 
and  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  width, 
the  bars  being  made  wider  and  longer 
in  proportion.  But  it  will  not  be  advifc- 
able  to  increafe  the  number  of  bars : as  four 
openings  wdll  be  fully  fufficient,  while  a 
greater  number  will  unneceffarily  augment 
the  trouble  and  expence. 

1 33.  The  boxes  with  large  panes  of  glafs 
in  the  back  and  fides,  are  chiefly  defigned  to 
be  placed  in  chambers  and  parlours,  in 
order  to  be  more  immediately  and  conftantly 
under  the  ini'pedion  of  the  proprietor;  for 
this  purpofe,  a flielf  of  the  due  proportion 
is  to  be  faftened  in  the  window  and  a proper 
•opening  cut  in  the  edgo  of  the  falh  for  the 
palTage  of  the  Bees  to  and  fro.  Great  care 
mufl  be  taken  that  the  door-way  of  the  box 
fits  clofe  to  the  fafli,  or  the  Bees  will  get 
into  the  room.  If  there  be  window  Ihutters, 
^ correfponding  openings  mufl:  be  made  in 
them,  as  fervants  will  often-lie  in  bed  longer 
than  the  Bees.  Thefe  boxes  iliould  be  co- 
vered with  a warm  cloth  in  winter.  They 
may  be  made  of  mahogany  where  elegance 
is  required.  If  the  windows  be  at  times 
opened,  the  Bees  will  come  in  and  be  very 
troublefome,  which  renders  the  introduce 
tion  of  boxes,  rather  inconvenient  in  fuch 
places ; fome  out^buildings  will  therefore  be 
• more  eligible.  . C H A 
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Of  Straw  Hives. 

126./^^  F all  fuch  hives  as  are  to  ftancl 
^ / unflieltered  by  a houfe-  thole 
made  of  draw  are  much  to  be  preferred; 
as  bell  defending  the  Bees  both  from  ex- 
ceffive  heat,  and  exceffive  cold. 

I xj.  Where  ftravv  hives  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured eafily,  rullies  feem  to  be  the  beft  fub- 
ftitute,  but  they  muft  be  gathered  .when  ma- 
ture, and  be  well  cried.  In  fome  countries 
wicker,  or  balket  hives,  plaifiered  over  with 
clay,  cow  dung,  or  the  like  are  ufed.  But 
thefe  are  neither  fo  cleanly,  fo  comfortable^ 
nor  fo  eafily  managed  as  the  ftraw  hives. 

' 138.  Trunks  of  hollow  trees,  cut  into  the 
proper  dimenlions,  made  fmooth  and  clean 
within  fide,  furniihed  with  bottoms  and  tops 
properly  adapted  to  them,  and  painted  on*  the- 
cutlide,  will  make  good  and  very  durable 
hives,  and  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  of 
wicker  or  balket. 

139.  However,  as  ftraw  hives  are  the  beft, 
and  in  general  very  eafily  procurable,  we  will 
confine  ourfelves  to  them.  Thefe  are  to  be 
made  of  unthreflied  rye  ftraw,  if  it  can  be 
procured  fo,  for  threfhed  ftravv  being  very 
much  broken  and  fhivered,,occafions  the  hives 

to 
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to  be  very  rough  and  troublefome  to  the  Bees 
at  their  firft  entrance.  Therefore  the  num- 
ber of  hives  wanted  fhould  be  befpoke  before 
harveft,  that  the  maker  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  proper  ftraw  for 
the  purpofe.  Twice  the  number  of  hives 
to  that  of  Stocks  fhould  be  in  readinefs,  or 
there  will  not  be  a fufficiency  for  Swarms, 
and  for  additional  hives  to  your  old  Stocks.  i 

140.  The  fizes  of  hives  vary  in  different 
counties,  containing  from  half  a buihel,  or 
or  lefs,  to  a bufhel.  The  mod  convenient 
fize,  as  I have  found  upon  many  repeated 
trials,  is  that  of  half  a buj])el.  Perhaps  this 
will  fuit  all  fituations,  except  the  heath 
countries  ; in  thofe,  indeed,  when  only  one 
hive  is  intended  for  a Stock,  a bufhel  will  not 
be  too  big. 

J41.  It  is  probable,  that  (hould  the  di* 
rnenhons  I recommend  be  generally  adopted, 
the  hive  makers  would  find  it  their  intereil 
to  conform  to  that  ftandard ; and  confe- 
quently  there  would  be  no  difficulty  of  pro^ 
curing  proper  hives  throughout  the  kingdom. 

142.  The  draw  hives  (fig.  8,  d)  accord- 
ing to  my  propofed  dlmenlions,  are  to  be 
clear  nine  inches  high,  and  twelve  inches 
wide  on  the  infide,  exclufive  of  the  draw. 
They  are  to  be  made  without  tops,  and  quite 
upright,  fo  as  to  refemble  a broad  hoop. 

J43.  The  greated  exertion  of  the  makers 
fkill  will  conuft  in  their  being  made  ex- 
act to  'the  above  dimenfions,  and  all  fo  very 
exadly  and  equally  alike,  that  every  differ- 
ent 
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ent  hive,  may  be  put  over  or  under  any 
other,  and  fet  clofe  and  level  ^ for  which 
reafon  all  the  edges  both  under  and  upper, 
fliould  be  made  as  true  as  pofiible,  rather 
broader  than  any  other  part,  and  as  flat  as 
can  be.  But  in  one  of  the  edges  the  bryer 
binding  fliould  be  left  diftant  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  in  order  for  the  flraw  to 
be  cut  away  to  form  a proper  door-way. 

144.  They  are  to  have  covers  of  ftraw 
bound  too^ether  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hives ; thefe  are  to  be  quite  flat,  and  broad 
enough  to  extend  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  hive  on  which  they  are  to 
let  clofe  and  even.  They  are  to  be  made 
feparate  from  the  hive,  being  intended  to 
be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleafure ; one  cover 
only  is  requiflte  to  every  pair  of  hives,  viz.  to 
twelve  hives  fix  covers. 

145.  If  the  hive-maker  fhould  procure 
a hoop  bent  to.  the  exact  dimenfions,  or 
width,  it  might  prove  a ftandard  to  work  the 
whole  by,  to  the  greateft  exadtnefs.  Should 
he  alfo,  as  foon  as  a hive  is  made,  place  a 
fmooth  board  over  it,  and  jump  thereon  him« 
felf,  efpecially  if  he  be  a fat 'jolly  fellow, 
or  put  a great  weight  thereon,  it  would 
greatly  contribute  to  make  the  hive  clofe, 
and  the  edges  level. 

146.  Thefe  ftraw  hives,  befides  the  ftraw 
covers,  are  to  have  wooden  tops,  which  are 
to  be  formed  upon  the  fame  idea  as  thofe 
for  the  box  hives,  viz.  they  are  to  have  four 

openings. 
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openings,  fo  as  to  admit  four  of  the  fame 
conftrudled  Aiders,  as  thofe  ufed  for  the 
boxes. 

Thefe  tops  (fig.  6.)  are  to  be  round,  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs,  when  planed.  In  each 
there  are  to  be  . four  openings,  a.  a.  a.  a. 
the  two  innermofl:  are  to  be  eleven  inches 
long  each,  and  the  two  outermoft  fix  inches 
long  each,  and  all  the  openings  exaddly  half 
an  inch  wide.  It  is  to  be  compofed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  each  three  inches  wide,  and 
which  we  Aiall  call  barsy  c,  c.  c.  and  of  pro- 
per length  to  form  the  circle  as  above  de- 
feribed,  together  with  two  fmaller  circular 
pieces,  e,  e,  to  fill  up  the  whole.  Thefe  bars 
arc  to  be  joined  together  and  the  ends, 
(f'f'f'f'f'f'f'f' ) intermediate  pieces  of 
the  lame  thicknefs  as  the  bars,  and  wide 
enoueh  to  be  rabbetted  about  a nuarter  of 
an  inch  into  each  bar,  fo  that  when  glued 
in,  the  openings  may  be  left  precifely  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  of  the  lengths  as  above 
fpecified.  If  the  joining  pieces  are  not  rab- 
betted, as  foon  as  the  bars,  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  and  of  the  Bees,  becomeperfeftly  dry, 
they  will  feparate,  and  the  whole  frame  be- 
come loofe  and  unconnected.  The  whole 
being  glued  together,  nail  a piece  of  board 
acrol's,  to  prevent  any  difunion.  But, 

'vious  to  the  joiningy  there  is  a very  efiential 
operation  to  be  performed  to  the  greatefl 
nicety,  viz.  grooves  which  are  to  be  made 

in 
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in  the  edges  of  every  bar  one-fixteenth  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  one-twelfth  ot  an  inch  wide,' 
capable  of  receiving  with  eafe  the  iron  Aiders' 
before  defcribed  (i^o)  j therefore,  if  the 
grooves  are  not  made  very  accurate,  the 
whole  will  be  rendered  ufeleis. 

J47.  As  foon  as  the  glue  of  the  work  is 
thoroughly  hardened,  two  Alps  of  milled 
iron,  (fig.  6.)  fomething  thicker  than  dou- 
ble tin,  and  as  wide  as  the  bars  are  thick, 
are  to  be  drawn  nearly  round  the  whole  edge, 
as  far  as  is  dotted,  and  nailed  Armly  on. 

148.  This  will  bind  the  whole  more  Armly 
together  than  if  hooped  all  round ; but  Aits 
muft  be  cut  out  oppofite  four  of  the  open- 
ings, at  one  end,  of  a length,  (fig.  6,  e.  e.  e.  e.J 
juft  fufiicient  to  admit  the  Aiders,  and  no 
wider  than  necefiary  ; for  if  too  wide,  the 
Bees  will  have  a paAage  out  to  annoy  the 
Operator.  By  painting  the  edges  of  thefe 
wooden  tops,  they  may  be  preferved  for 
ages,  efpecially  if  carefully  kept  in  a dry 
place  when  not  in  ufe.  It  is  not  every  com- 
mon carpenter,  however,  that  has  either  in-' 
genuity  or  tools  to  make  them  with  fufiicient 
nicety,  but  they  may  be  very  exadtly  and 
eafily  made  by  one  that  is  maAer  of  his 
proteflion.,^ 

149.  It  mufi  be  carefully  noted,  that  when 
any  ot  thefe  tops  are  fixed  on,  that  part 
which  has  the  Aits  in  the  edge  for  the  Aiders 
to  enter,  rnufi:  be  always  fixed  at  the  back 
•part  of  the  hive. 


150.  But 
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1^0.  But  a cheaper  method  of  making 
them,  is  to  nail  the  bars  together  with  two 
fmall  fide  pieces,  properly  grooved  in  a hoop, 
made  of  the  fame  depth  as  the  bars,  and  flits 
afterwards  fawed  out,  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Aiders.  The  ends,  however,  of  the  open- 
ings in  the  front  muft  be  contradled  about  an 
inch  by  pieces  of  wood  glued- in,  the  inward 
parts  being  made  rounding,  the  better  to  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the-  fliders,.  fo  as  to  come 
clofe.  But  the  ends  where  the  Aiders  enter, 
are  only  to  be  ftopped  up,  leaving  the  grooves, 
open,  otherwife  the  Aiders  cannot  enter  at 
all.  If  the  ends  are  not  thus  managed,  the 
Bees  will  efcape  underneath,  and  the  cold 
and  the  vermin  will  have  too  free  an  admif- 
lion ; pieces  of  cork  glued  in  will  anfwer  the 
purpole. 

15 1.  Thefe  tops  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
when  placed  upon  the  hives,  muft  have  long 
brads,  or  wooden  pegs,  palfed  through  each 
end  of  the  middle  bar,  lb  as  to  penetrate 
about  an  inch  into  the  edge  of  the  ftraw,  in 
order  to  keep  the  top  fteady  from  Aipping 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

1^2.  Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  have  any 
box  hives,  may  have  a pane  of  glals  fixed  in 
the  back  of  a ftraw  hive  51  this  is  to  be  done 
by  cutting  four  or  five  rounds  ol  ftraw  in 
depth,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
fixing:  the  glafs  in  at  the  ends  of  the  ftraw, 
and  ftopping  the  joinings  with  putty.  A 

cover  of  wood  muft  be  placed  before  it. 

153.  Thofe 
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153.  Thofe  alfo  who  cannot  well  afford 
theie  kind  of  tops,  need  not  be  difcouraged. 
The  rneaneft  cottager  may  eafily  make  tops 
himfelf,  unlefs  he  had  rather  idly  fleep 
away  that  time  in  the  chimney  corner,  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings,  which  he 
might  employ  in  fo  pleafing  and  bene- 
ficial a purpofe.  For  a irijle  he  may  procure 
refufe  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  breadth, 
and  fifteen  in  length  ; or  he  might  with  only 
a knife  furnilk  himfelf  with  fuch  from  the 
branches  of  a tree;  and  with  the  fame  knife,  re- 
duce them  to  the  requifite  flatncfs  and  fmooth- 
nefs,  though  his  genius  be  but  of  the  moderate 
degree.  The  ends  of  thefe  fticks  or  bars  mufl 
extend  fufficiently  over  the  edges  of  the  hive, 
fo  as  with  nails  or  pegs,  to  fafien  acrofs  them 
bits  of  wood  to  hold  the  bar  at  half  an  inch 
diftance,  and  two  fmall  pieces  at  the  tides, 
pegged  down  into  the  edges  of  the  ftraw ; the 
ends  of  the  openings  to  be  filled  up  with 
wood  or  cork,  clay,  or  cow  dung,  even  with 
the  in  fide  of  the  hive. 

' 154.  This  top  will  make  a very  good 
fhirt  vvitliout  grooves  ; and  he  will  find  in 
the  fequel  fcveral  methods,  by  which  he 
may  eafily  manage  with  it  without  Aiders, 
(559,600,605.) 

155.  For  want  of  a ftraw  covering,  lay 
upon  an  even  piece  of  ground  or  floor  fmall 
twigs  (long  enough  to  cover  your  hive)  of 
oziers,  willows,  ruAies,  or  the  like;  on 
thefe  plafter  clay,  cow  dung,  or  lime  and 
fand ; then  put  on  another  layer  of  twigs, 

and 
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and  another  of  clay,  &c.  when  this  is  dry  it 
will  fonn  a tolerable  covering,  and  if  made 
fhelving  from  the  middle  to  the  edges,  will 
throw  the  water  off,  and  keep  the  Bees  dry. 

156.  For  thofe  who  can  'afford  it,  large 
earthen  milk  or  pudding  pans  laid  over  their 
ftraw  hives  is  the  bell:  covering  that  I know  of. 
Thelargeft  fort  will  extend  fufficiently  to  clear 
the  hive-floors  of  the  water  that  drops  from 
them.  Cracked  ones  may  do  if  the  cracks 
be  well  flopped  with  putty,  clay,  &c. 
thefe  may  be  had  very  cheap.  The  ufual 
coverings  among  the  country  people  are 
hackels  made  of  flraw,  gathered  to  a point 
at  the  top,  and  fpreading  down  all  round 
the  hive ; thefe  form  a tolerable  covering ; 
but  unlcfs  well  attended  to,  are  apt,  after  a 
while,  to  admit  the  rain,  and  harbour 
mice  (651.)^ 

187.  Pans  are  not  liable  to  thefe  inconve- 
niences, and  are  more  eafily  removed.  Be- 
fide  which,  as  our  hive  floors  are  not  fixed, 
the  pans  being  heavy,  keep  the  hives  fo 
fleady,  that  no  common  winds  will  difplace 
them. 
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RiCTiiliES  oh  Mr.  Wildman^s  and 

t 

other  prior  conJlru6led  Hives  and  Boxes  > 

Jhewing  their  DefeSls  and  Inconveniences^  ' 

'with  a Comparifon  betuceen  them  and  thcfe  of 

'my  Plan; 

• / 

ij;8.  T T is  now  much  more  than  a cen- 
X the  iirfl:  attempt  was  made 

hy  the  means  of  box  hives,  to.  manage  Bees 
without  deftroying  them.  Several  ingenious 
gentlemeiij  in  fucceffion^  have  very  laudably 
endeavoured  to  improve  upon  each  other. 
Among  thefe  vvere,  Meflrs.  Mew,  Goddy. 
Wolridge;  Rufdenj  Warder,  Thorley,  White, 
and  laft  of  alb  Mr.  Thomas  Wildman^ 

159.  However  praife-worthy  their  defigri 
the  public  at  large  has  been  but  little  bene- 
fitecf.‘  The  expence  of  box  hives  and  houfes' 
has  hithertOi  and  is  always  likely,  to  confine 
this  improvement  to  the  wealthy,  as  they  are 
by  ho  means,  adapted  to  common  ufe.  War- 
der, indeed,  foretold  this  when  he  wrote, 
and  fadts  have  verified  it  to  this  day;  unlefs 
thereTore  we  can  introduce  a fcheme  which 
may  come  within  the  compafs  of  the  farmer’s 
and  cottager’s  abilities  and  attention,  w^e  la- 
bour in  vain. 
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i6o.  The  perfedtion  of  this  art  does  not 
confift  merely  in  taking  the  honey  and  wax> 
without  deftroying  thofe  that  procured  them ; 
it  extends  alfo  to  the  doing  it  with  the 
Jeaft  pofiible  difturbance  and  dam'^age  to  the 
Eees,  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fafety  to  the 
Operator,  and  with  the  jimpleft  and  cheap- 
eft-apparatus.  " ‘ ‘ 

^ : i6i.-  It  will  'be  proper  to  make'  a fewVe- 
marks  .upon  the  moft  noted  of  thofe  appara- 
tus’ which  have  already '*  been  -introduced 
to  the  public. 

We  will  begin  with  odtagon  box  hives. 
Warder  and  fome  others  have  recommended 
thefe  in  preferenc’e  to ’every' other  kind,  on  a 
luppofition  that  as  ‘they  wrirbe  'warmer,  lo 
the  Bees  in  the  winter,*  and  the  brood  in  the 
i'pring,  would  thereby  receive  the  greater  be- 
nefit. But  if  we  turn  from  theory  to  pradice, 
it  will  be  found  (at  Icaft  wdth  me  it,has)  that 
the  Bees  and  brood  thrive  as  well  in  fquare 
boxes  as  in  round  ftraw-hives,  W'hicB  arc 
much  warmer  than  any  box  hives  whatever. 

162.  Theyf^;^  of  a hive  indeed  is  of  con- 
fequence,  but  not  fo  the  fhape.  Large  hives 
are  very  troublefome  to  handle.  ' In  winter, 
alfp  there  will  be  too  much  vacant  fpace  in 
them,  whereby  ' the  Bees  will  be  too  much 
chilled.  In  fummer,  the  Swarms  will  be. too 
l^ate ; nor  wilh  they  be  able  to  fill  two  fuch 
hives  in  a feafon,  except  both  that  and  the 
fituationbe  uncommonly  advantageous. 

On  the  contrary,  fmall  hives  not 
having.  Tufficient  room  for  a great  number, 

the 
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the  Bees  are  obliged  to  fwarm  too  foon  and 
in  too  linall  a quantity,  room  being  wanted 
for  the  continual  enefeafe  of  the  young.  Nor 
are  they  capacious  enough  to  hold  a Stock 
of  Bees  fufficiently  large  to  perform  the  va-' 
rious  operations  requifite  in  the  fpring,  nor 
will  they  be  fo  well  preferved  from  the 
winter’s  cold.  For  the  greater  the  number 
the  greater  the  warmth  will  be,  provided  the 
hives  be  well  filled  ; for  on  this  alone  the 
great  benefit  depends,  and  not  on  the  fhape 
of  the  box;  Much  lefs  does  it  depend  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  wood  of  which  the  box 
is  made  ^ for  it  is  of  lio  real  confequence  - 
whether  it  be  of  deal,  mahogany,  or  cedar. 
The  Bees  are  not  fanciful  enough  to  ftand 
upon  fuch  niceties.  Let  any  gentleman 
keep  two  good  Stocks  of  Bees,  one  in  a Beal 
box,  and  the  other,  ini  a"  hive  made ‘of  any 
other  materials,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
this  theory  is  without  any  foundation. 

164.  Prior  to'  Mr.  T.  Wildman  there  has 

been  no  confiderable  variation  iii  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  boxes,  except,  in  Mr.  White’s; 
for  Rufden,  . Warder,  Thorley,  and  fome 
others,  are-of  the  fame  fentiment  refpedting 
the  openings  of  comrhunication ; viz.  to 
have  thefe  in  the  middle  of  the  tops  of  the 
hives,  about  fix  inches  long  and  four  inches 
broad.  ^ 

165.  This  conftrudlion  has  appeared  to  me 
very  injudicious ; nor  has  Mr.  Wildman’s 

F 2 narrow 
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narrow  bara  appeared  -Jefs^.fo;  as  It 
'claves  with  the  generally*  received  dodrine, 

■ that  the  ^leen^iBee  chiejiy  rejideytn  the  center 
oj'  the  hive  : Hd here  Jlje  Jixes  her  palace  and 
^ throne y as  being  mojt Jecurey  moil  warm,  and 
i ^ tnoll  Tecret, . and  which  (he  ^reldom  quits 

, but  to  depofite  her  eggs,'  returning  again  ini- 
. mediately  afterwjards  to  her  wonted  privacy. 

. If  fo  her  life  muft  be  in  imminent  danger  at 
.the  time  of  driving  the^wooden  Aider  in ; 
j for  upon  any  diflurbance  ilie  generally  af- 

I , cends  towards  the  top,  and' therefore  may  be 

^ crulhed  by  the  Aider,  which  cannot  be  intro- 
duced becaufe  it  will  ^be  obAruded  by 

the  extenfion  of  the  combs  thro'  the  openings 
j /l  om  the  upper  to  the  under  part.  Nay,  even 

j the  feparation  made  by  a tin  Aider,  vvill  not 

J prevent  the  honey; from  running  down  among 

1 the  Bees,  in  the  very,  center  of  the  box  ; this 

i will  likewife  befmear  the  openings,  and  de- 

I Aroy  many  of  the  Bees,  nay,  not  unfre- 

I quently,  the  Queen  herfelf;  and  thus  occa- 

j . Aon  the  ruin  of  the  Stock. 

166.  Thefe  dangers,  ' I have  the  vanity 
to  think,  are  obviated  by  the  nature  and 
difpofition  of  my  Aiders  and  tops  : For 
the  middle  bar  is  three- inches  and  a half 
I wide  ’y  to  this  two  combs  will  be  always 

made,  and  a fpace  left  betw^een  for  the  Queen's 
I reAdence,  over  which  there  being  no  open- 

i iiig  fhe  will  be-  in  perfed  fecurity  from' 

I the  Alders,  which  are  to  run  on  the  Ades 

1 . ^ ‘ ' of 

tj  — — : : 

^ _ * Management  of  Bees,  1770. 
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of  the  combs.  To  which  may  be  added, 
that  thefe  Aiders  can  always  be  introduced  by 
the  hand-,  whereas  the  wooden  ones  muA: 
generally  be  forced  in  by  a hammer  or 
mallet,  greatly  difturbing  and  hurting  both 
the  combs  and  the  Bees  j nor  is  it  likely 
free*^  Apiator  himfelf  will  efcape  quite 


• ^^■7*  Another  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing thefe  middle  openings  is,  the  giving  the 
Bees  much  unneceffary  labour,. by  making 
them  crawl  up  the  fides,  &c.  before  they  can 

are  a long 

while  before  they  can  And  them  out.  In  Mi? 
Daniel  Wildman  s,  (nephew  to  Mr.  Thomas 
I man)  box  hives  the  communications 
are  near  the  back.  The  Queen  indeed  bv  this 
alteration  is  not  in  quite  fo  much  peril',  but 
It  increafes  the  talk  of  the  Bees.  For  thefe 
infers  ufually  and  through  choice  afeend  by 
the  front  of  a hive,  and  the  nearell  combs- 
conjquently  the  way  is  confiderably  lenath- 
ened  by  their  being  obliged  to  go  to^the 
back  before  they  can  afeend.  Thefe  are  pe-- 
baps  the  principal  reafons  why  Bees  in 
lefe  boxes  fliew  fo  great  a reludlance  to 
to  work  in  an  upper  hive. 

an  Imnf  that  when 

an  empty  hive  is  fet  under  another,  the  Bees, 

heavily  laden,  muft  ArA  crawl  up  its  Ades  to 

foLT  ))'^^"/here,  muft  fearch  about 
lome  line  before  they  can  And  the  opening, 

com^,  found,  it  leads  not  to  the  diftant 
combs,  where  their  fervice  is  now  moft 

c 3 wanted. 
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wanted,  but  to  the  place  already  filled  and 
thronged  with  the  Queen  and  her  numerous 
retinue.  And  not  only  , but  this  'dif-r 
agreeable  tafU  muft,  perhaps  3e  continued 
fome  weeks,  before  they  will'  be\ready  to  - 
w^ork  ih‘a  lower  hive,  ^ or  have  rhade  combs  -''i 
in  its  center  to  afcehd  by.  So  that  here  ■ 
is  a great  wafle,  both  of  toil  and  time.  ^ 

169,  Adtuated  by  the  defire.of  difcpvering 
a method  to*  remedy  thefe  great  inconvcr-.  • 
niences,  and  to  preferye  with  more  eafe  ^and  • 
certainty  the  young  brood,  the  Rev.  Mr^ 
White  paid  great  attention  ^to.  this  fuhjedl. 

The  refult  of  his  care  and  trouble  was  the  * 
ingenious  and  fimple  invention  .qf  collateral /. 
boxes.  ^ . : > < • * 

Madam  Vicdt,  a no  lefs  ingenious  lady,  of 
Switzerland,  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
upon  him.  And  a gentlernan  under  the  fig-  ^ • 

nature  of  A Lover  of  in  the  appendix'  * •' 

to  Mr.  T.' Wildman’s  treatife,  has  propofed 
an  improvement  uppn  both,  * 

lyo.  Undoubtedly,  by  having  the  commu- 
nications in  the  fides,  the  Queen  can  be  in 
no  danger,  and  was  there  no  other  method 
of  obtaining  this  advantage  but  the  collateral, 
we  fliould  not  hefitate  to,  give  it  the-jpre-  • 
ference.  - 

4 » - * • 

But  ‘ by  keeping  Bees  both  in  ftory*  and^ 
collateral  boxes  at  the  fame  time,  I have 
conftantly  found  that  they  will  not  fo  rea- 
' dily  extend  their  works  lengthways  .as  • per-  ' 
pendicularly.  Befidcs,  in  Mr.  White's  boxes 
the  openings  are  not  fufiiciently  iiumerous  ^ * 

- to 


\ 
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to  tempt  the  Bees  that  way.  . And>  not  only 
lb,  his  method  of  Aiding  a Aieet  of  tin*,  to  ^ 
leparate  the  boxes,  irritates  the  Bees  more, 
and  the  Apiator  is  in  greater  danger  than 
if  he  had  precipitately  forced  the  boxes  afun- 
der  without  it;  as* any  one  upon  -trial  may 
be  feelingly  convinced  of.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  operation  is  much  more  awkward  and 
inconvenient  to  be  performed  this  way  than 
ftory  method.  , s.  ‘ 

171.  But  the  grand  point,  which  thefe 
feveral  improvements,  feem  to  have  more  im- 
mediately in  view,  is  the  better  nurture  of 
the  brood,  which  they  fuppofe,  with  forhe 
other  authors,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  hive,  and  unlefs  fo  placed  will  not  ar-  ’ 
rive  at  maturity. 

172.  This  perhaps  is  carrying  our  refne- 
ments  too  far.  That  the  Queen,  in  general^ 
lays  moft  of  her  eggs,  efpecially  the  Drone 
eggs,  in  the  center  of  the  combs,  is  true. 
But  if  room  be  wanted,  .Aie  will  lay  them 
in  any  other  parts,  even  clofe  to  the  win- 
dows, not  excepting  the  royal  cells ; nor  has 
it  been  obferved  that  any  failed  the  more  on 
that  account.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I have 
had  yearly  demonArations  ever  Ance  I have 
kept  Bees.  Nay,  the  contrivance  itfelf  de- 
feats its  principal  deAgn,  viz.  the  procuring 
a greater  degree  of  warmth  for  the  brood* 
For  by  adding  thefe  fide  boxes,  the  Queen 
is  induced  to  lay  her  eggs  neareft  the  en- 
trance, confequently  the  brood  mivft  be 
much  more  fubjedl  to  the  inAuence  of  the 
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air  than  if  the  brood  were  * in  a box 
behind,  or  in  an  upper  one.  The  truth  is, 
we  much  oftener  want  early*'  honey  than 
early  broods  j and  frequently  both  the  old 
and  young  perifli  in  the  fpring  for  want 
of  food,  and  not  for  want  of  a warm  fitu- 
ation. 

173.  The  .Lover  of  Bees  propofes,  that 
a fuit  of  three  boxes  be  placed  before  each 
other,  inftead  of  fide  by  fide.  This  does 
not  feem  to  me  to  promife  m'ore  fuccefs 
than  the  others.  For,  in  the  firfl  place,  we 
cannot  fo  conveniently  fee  how  they  thrive'  in 
the  middle  box.  Secondly,  when  an  empty 
box  is  placed  before  another,  the  Bees  inufl 
pafs  with  their  loads  through  it,  fome  \\xeks 
perhaps  before  they  will  have  occafion  to 
build  therein,  or  otherwife  frequent  infpec- 
tion  is  required,  to  fee  when  they  want  an 
additional  box,  or  they  may  want  room  be- 
fore it  be  known  that  they  have  need  of  it; 
whereas  in  the  collateral  and  ftory  plan, 
they  may  have  admittance  to  either  with- 
out that  inconvenience.  Sliders  are  alfo  to 
be  ufed  in  the  feparation  ; but  as  *we  have 
neither  been  favoured  with  the  particulars 
of  this  arrangement,  nor  with  any  account 
of  his  fuccefs,  we  can  fay  nothing  very  de- 
cifive  concerning  it.  This  we  lament,-  as 
the  writer  feems  to  be  a judicious  obferyer  of 
Bees,  and  has  made  fome  very  pertinent  re-, 
tnarks  upon  Wildman. 

174.  But  I find  that  all  thefe,  and  fcveral 
pther  methgds,  have  been  tried  by  a very 

ingenipu'^ 
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ingenious  gentleman,  who  publlfhed  in  1673, 
under  the  fignature  of  J’.  W.  Gent.  and 
had  been  then  found  as  inadmiffible  for  ge- 
neral prailice  as  they  have  fince. 

To  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  thefe 
methods  I contrived  mine,  which  is  much 
lefs  complicated,  and  much  lefs  expenfive  5 
requires  but  little  attention  and  trouble  in  the 
management  : far  lefs  indeed  than  Madarr^ 
Vicat's,  whofe  Boxes  cannot  be  feparated 
without  the  introduction  of  fmoke ; (not 
to  fay  any  thing  of  the  expence)  which  ren- 
ders the  operation  ftill  more  troublefome  and 
offenfive  to  the  Apiator  and  Bees  than  any 
of  the  other  modes  before-mentioned. 

173.  Mr.  Thomas  Wildman’s  boxes  •f' 
are  the  next  that  merit  our  attention.  And 
although  he  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very 
eminently  in  the  Bee-walky  and  enlighten-r 
ed  us  in  fome  things,  yet  we  muft  not  de^ 
pend  upon  him  as  infallible. 

176.  Pdis  plan  confifts  of  a double  fquare 
box,  the  lower  one  to  have  fix  bars  acrofs, 
for  the  Bees  to  fix  their  combs  on  ; the  up- 
per box  inftead  of  bars  is  to  have  two  frames, 
and  each  frame  to  have  four  upright  Aiders, 
There  is  a wooden  Aider  to  be  put  in  between 
the  upper  and  lower  box,  and  a fimilar 
Aider  at  bottom.  There  are  three  windows 
with  Aiutters  to  each  box. 

^77-  4 


* Which  I fiippofe  to  be  Worlldge. 

I See  his  Treatife  on  the  Management  of  Bees,  p.  112. 
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177.  A drawing  isT  given  of  thefe  boxes 

and’frames,  but  it  is  too  inaccurate,  and  his 
defcfiption'  too  defective,  to  be  underflood 
by  common  underftandings.  At^leafl,  nei- 
ther m'yfelf,  nor  federal  of -my  ' friends,  to. 
whom 'I  have  file wii  it,  were  able  tocom- 
prchend  itf  However,  the  purport  feerhs 
to  be,  that  each  of  thefe  frarnes  are  intend- 
ed to  ehold'  three  combs,  and  when  filled  are 
to  be  drawn  up  at  the  top.  , , . 

178.  Sbrnething  analogous  to  .thefe  are 

thofe  of  his  nephew  Mr.  Daniel  Wildman 
But  thefe  have ‘three  frames  in  a box,  and 
are  to  be  drawn  out  at  the.  back.  Others  L 
have.fcen  formed  with  three  drawers,  to  be 
pulled  oiit 'like  thofe  of  a chefl.^  ..  ...  s 

179.  All  thefe’ aVe  very  pret£y;Contriv'ance& 
in  [peculation.  But  let  me  here  obferve,  that 
wdicii  any  of  the'  frames,  or  divifions,  are 
drawn  out,  a whole  regiment  of  Bees  will 
draw  upon  the  Iirnovator  in  defence  of  their 
property  ^(48.).  The  dillurbance  is  great, 
and  their  fury  fiiil  greater.  But  fup- 
pofe  the  Bees  can  be  confined  in  the  frame 
until  that  is  taken  out,  the  expence  of  fo. 
many  frames  is  needlefs,  becaufe  the  box 
itfelf  maybe  fepafated,  and  any  combs  taken 
that  are  proper  to  be  fo,  and  the  box  after- 
wards returned. 

Befides,  the  Bees  will  extend  their  combs 
over  the  joinings  of  the  frames,  and  if  they 

do 
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do  not  fit  very  clofe  \vlll  cement  them  fo 
firmly  with  propolis  as  to  render  it  im- 
pradicable  to  draw  them  out  at  all. 

180.  Neither  can  I agree  with  Mr.  T. 
Wildman,  that  repeated  tappings  upon  the 
glafs  will  caufe  the  Bees  to  quit  a box ; fo 
far  from  it,  they  will  flock  to  that  place 
in  greater  numbers.  But  fuppofc  the  greater 
part  do  afeend  into  the  upper  box,  fome 
will  remain,  and  confequently  when  ‘ the ' 
pane  of  glafs  is  taken  out,  (as  he  directs)  in 
order  to  come  at  the  combs  in  the  lower  box, 
the  remaining  Bees  will  certainly  revenge 
the  theft : for  no^  tappings  upon  glafs  can 
be  ftrong  enough  to  intimidate  the  Bees  like 
driving.  Then  to  take  the  pane  of  glafs 
out  firft,  and  afterwards  the  combs  at  the 
back,  muft  be  a very  awkward,  inconve- 
nient, and  alfo  a llovenly  method,  for 
much  of  the  honey  will  be  fmeared  about 
the  box. 

181.  The  fime  objedion  that  has  been 
made  againfl  the  frames,  holds  equally  good 
againfl;  the  Aiders  in  the. /middle  and  bottom 
of  the  boxes.  For  being  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  breadth  oF  the  box,  they  will  be  far 
more  difficult  to  introduce  than  any  wx  have 
yet  mentioned. . 

182.  Mr.  T.  Wildman  aflTerts,  (page  156.) 

that  as  there  are  but  three  combs  in  each 

feparate  frame,  the  Queen  at  any  time  may 
be  difeovered.”  It  does  not  appear  fo  to  me; 
and  moft  connollfeurs  in  Bees  know,  that  ex- 
cept at  the  moment  of  depoAting  her  eggs, 

if 
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if  there  be  .but  two  combs,  the  Queen  will 
be  in  the  middle,  and  fo  furrounded  by  her 
attendant  Bees  as  .not  to  be  feen,  unlefs 
through  mere  chance,  by  the  beft  pair 'of 
philofophic  eyes  in  the  kingdom.  If  a hive 
coniirufled  entirely  of  glafs  (as  a globe)  will 
not  prefent  us  wdth  an  opportunity  of  be- 
holding her  Majefty,  much  lefs  can  we  ex- 
pe6l  it  from  fo  partial  an  opening  as  that  of 

,3,  fide  or  back  window. 

\ 

183,  But  the  grand  objedl  principally  in- 
tended by  his  plan,  and  that  of  feveral  others,' 
is  the  taking  the  honey  frequently;  as  be- 
ing then,  fay  they,  much  fuperior  in  good- 
nefs  than  it  would  be  if  left  hill  the  end  of  the 
feafon.  Conformable  to  this  defign  is  the 
conftrudion  of  Mr.  T.  ’Wildmanh  ftraw 
hives  as  well  as  of  his  boxes,  confequently 
the  fame  flridtures  will  fo  far  apply  to  both. 

184.  That  honey  taken  in  the  fummer 
is  better  than  what  is  taken  in  autumn  is 
by  no  means  fp  clear  a point.  Becaufe,  as 
foon  as  cells  ^re  filled  wdth  honey,  they 
are  fealed  up  with  \vax ; which  is  full  as 
effeftual  to  preferve  the  fpirit  and  fragrance 
of  the  honey,  as  the  beft  glafs  phials,  even 
though  they  have  ground  glafs  ftoppers.  If 
honey  be  depofited  in  virgin  cells  it  will 
fuffef  no  diminution  of  its  goodnefs,  nor 
alteration  in  its  colour,  however  long  it  may 
be  kept  there;  but  if  laid  up  in  old  cells, 
it  will  in  a very  few  days  become  darker  co- 
loured. 

185. 1 
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185.  I acicnowledge,  that  honey  taken 
at  the  time  when  the  moft  aromatic  flowers 
are  in  bloom,  is  preferable  to  any  other ; 
but  then  this  maybe  done,  an1i  beft  done 
too, . by  glaflesy  or  other  fniall  velTels  placed 
upon  the>  tops  of  the  boxes  or  hives  (431, 
452,  462.)  without  any  additional  expence, 
and  vvith  very  little  trouble.  In'  other  ref- 
pe(fts,..one  of  my  hives  or  boxes, "taken  when 
full,  will  have  honey  and  wa^^‘/equal  . in 
quality  to  any  from  his  fhallow  hives, 

186. - Befides,  there  will  often7>&e  brood 
in -the  (hallow  hives  when' taken :.off,  nor 
will  they  yield  fo''"much  virgih  Jioney  ,.as 
might  be  fuppofed  I tried  Mr/.T.  Wild- 
man’s  fhallow  hives^  three  Tucceflive  years, 
but.  they  afforded  me  mot  near  the  profit  I 
gained,  from  thofe’  Stocks  of  the  fame  years 
which  were  managed  in  my  own  way. 

187.  Mr.  T*  Wildman  has  introduced 
into  his  practice  tops ’for  his  ftfaw  hives 
with  circular  holes;  thefc  I am  apt  to, think 
are  rather  difagreeable  to  the  Bees,  as  they 
oblige  them  to  build  their  combs  out  of  the 
ufual  ftile  of  parallel  lines,  and  to  vary  them, 
in  many  curved  diredlions,  according  as  the 
holes  interfere.  If  holes  are  thought  moft 
proper,  they  (hould  be  made  in  double 
rows  as  near  as  poffible  to  each  other,  and 
in  flraight  lines,  leaving  proper  vacancies 
between  every  double  row,  for  the  combs 
to  be  fixed  to. 

188.  It  will  not,  I hope,  be  thought' im- 
pertinent if  I here  make  a flight  digreflion, 

for 
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' for  the  fake  of  obferving,  'that  when  fuch 
- Swarms  as  came  from  the  Slocks  of  thefe 
hives  that  had  tops  with  holes  in*  them> 
were  put  into  hives  with  bars,  they  never- 
thelefs  made  their  combs  fome  curved  and 
• fome  oblique,  and  this  for  two  years  in 
lucceffion ; which  evidently  proves,  that  the 
old  Bees  go  out  with  the  Swarms,-  and  that 
thofe  young  Bees  of  , the  fecond  year,  which 
faw  the  manner  of  building'in  the  hive  they 
left,  purfued  the  fame  plan  when  they  formed  a 
part  of  the. next  fpring  Swarm*,  -It  alfo 
proves,  that  the  elder  Bees  are.  the  principal 
architefts. ' 

188.  Perhaps  it  rnay  not  be  improper  to 
make  fome  further  brief  remarks  upon  Mr.  T, 
Wildman’s  ftraw  hives,  ^^and  by  comparing 
them  with  thofe  I propofe,  fome  judgment 
may  be' formed  which  is  the'fimpleft,  eafieft, 
and  mod  beneficial ; and  from  thence'  infer- 
ences may  be  readily. and  juftly  drawn  re- 
fpefting  all  other,  kinds  ’of  hives  and  boxes." 

. 189.  His  ftraw . hives  are  feven  inches 
high  and  ten  wide  ; in  the  upper  row  of 
ftraw  a -hoop  is  faftened,  and  to  this  are 
nailed  five  bars,  each  one  inch  and  a quarter 
wide.  . In  .one  of  thefe  hives  a Swarm  is  firfp 
to  be  put,  and  another  placed  under  it  the 

next 


* From  this  circumftance  a queflion  may  arife  re- 
lating to  Inftinfl:,  which  is  fuppofed  to  ad:  invariably. 
For  how  is  it  poffible  that  faculty  could  impel  thefe  . 
in  feds  to  deviate  from  a ftraight  line,  and  to  carry  on 
their' work  in  diredions  fuited  to  their  new  habitation?’ 
Was  there  no  ratiocination  employed  ? 
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next  morning.  This  next  morning’s  work 
my  hives  .do  not  require.  But'  why  the 
morning,  when  in  the  next  evening  it  may  be 
done  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  > Soon  after 
a third  hive  is  to  be  placed'  under  the  two 

r\  ft  ^ ^ ...  1 ^ ^ \ ft  ft  . ^ ^ * 


former;-'  but  whether  at  nieht 
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mornine 
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of  in  the 


we  are  left  in  the  dark.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  weeks,  the  top  hive  is  to  be 
taken  off,  at  the  noon  of  a fair,  dky  (6'ii), 
i\nd  a fourth  'hive  is  then  to  ,be  placed  under 
thofe  that  are  left.  After-  a‘  whilei  another 
hive  is  to  be  taken  off  and  a -fifth  added 
obferving  that  the  firft  hive' taken 'off,' is  to 

be  rcferved,  left  it  be  wanted  to  be  replaced 
again-in  the  winter.  " ' ' .•  r 


190.  To  perfons  who  have  nothing  ejfe 
to  do  but  tend  Bees,'. like  Mr.  VVdldman, 
thele  repetitions  of  taking' off  znd' puttmg 
on,  may  be  a- very  pretty  amufement.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Bees  be  like 
the  common  fiies,  that  is,  without  hings., 
or  moft  affuredly,  the  combs  of  thcfe 
ffallow  hives  will  be  fo  extended  and 
fixed  down  to  the  bars  of  thofe  underneath, 
that  in  taking  one  off  (the  manner  of  doing- 
Which  however  we  arc  not  made  acquaint- 
ed-with)  force  muft  neceffarily  be  ufed  to  dif- 
engage  the  combs,  part  of  which  breaking, 
clumps  of  them  will  be  left  upon  the  bars 
ot  the  under  one,  and  prevent  a cover  being 
placed  on,  until  they  be  removed;  during 
which  tinie  the  Bees  of  the  hive  taken, 
an  o thofe  left,  having  free  egrefs  and  re- 
grefs,  will  foon  make  the  Apiator  heartily 

fick 
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•fick  of  his  operation,  and  Mr.  Wildman’s  iit- 
'Ventibn.  .. 

' 191*.  But  ferioufly,  can  it  be  though 

that  farmers  and  cottagers  will  or  can  fpare 
the  time  and  attention  that  this'  method  re- 
quires,  or  indeed  that  th,e  profit,,  efpecially 
in  counties  confiderably  • diflant  from  the 
metropolis,  will  anfwer  the  expence  and 
trouble.  Moreover,  the  difturbing  the  Bees 
fo  much,  together  with  the  (baking  of  the' 
combs/  and  perhaps  caufing’  fome  to  fall  out 
(being,  done  in  the  heat  of  (lirrimer)  fo  in-- 
timidates  and  difheartens  the  Bees,  that  they 
feldom  work  with  their  wonted  vigour  and 
alacrity  the  whole  feafon  after. 

192.  My  propofal  is  to  have  only  two  hives  ‘ 
to  a Stock.  Fewercanby  no  means  be  difpenfed  . 
with  upon  any  plan  to  perferve  the  BeeSi 
Thefe  require  but  one  removaU  By  means 
of  the  Aiders,  the  Bees  of  the  hive  left  are* 
always  confined  during  the  operation ; and 
where  an  additional  frame  is  ufed,  thofe  of 
that  taken  off  will  be,  kept  in  alfoi  But  if 
this  bethought  too  expenfive^  feveral  me- 
thods are  pointed  out  in  the  following  fedions 
(592,  599,  600,  602,  605.)  of  doing  it 
with  fecurity,  and  with  little  or  no  apparatus; 
And  the  time  of  adding  or  taking  a hive 
will  require  no  other  infpedion  than’  thb 
cafual  one  of  the  Apiator,  or  fervants  of  the 
family  as  they  pafs  the  Apiary 

193.  Mr^ 


* I would  juft  obferve  here,  that  the  combs  of  that 
hive  which  Mr.  Wildman  direds  to  be  taken  off  iii 

order 
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193.  Mr.  Wildman  further  obferves,  ‘‘  tha^ 
the  Queen  will  lay  fome  eggs  in  the  up- 
per  hive,  but  fo  foon  as  the  lower  hive  is 
filled  with  conibs,  flie  will  lay  moft  of 
them  in  it.  In  little  more  than  three 

“ weeks,  .all  the  eggs  laid  in  the  upper  hive 
will  be  turned  into  Bees.’'  Very  often  it 
will  be  fo,  blit  as  often  the  centrary.  I 
have  taken  not  only  his  (hallow  hives,  but 
alfo  common  round  top  hives,  that  had  been 
raifed  three  months^  and  yet  when  taken 
were  as  full  of  brood  as  though  no  under 
hives  had  been  placed  (106,  193,  472). 
Which  proves  this  theory  fallacious.  There 
is  no  certainty  in  any  of  thefe  methods  of 
not  having  brood  in  additional  hives,  placed 
either  by  the  fide  or  underneath.  The  only 
fure  yvay  may  be  feen  (473). 

194.  The  inconveniences  of  narrow  bars 
i have,  already  taken  notice  of  (190)  as  be- 
ing much  worfe  than  where  the  openings 
are  only  in  the  middle.  Straw  hives  have 
been  formed  upon  that  principle  both  here 
and  in  .France,  and  fmoke  ufed  to  caufe 
the  Bees  to  afeend  into  an  upper  hive.  But 
as  we  can  perform  it  with  more  facility  and 
and  lefs  offence,  (592,  605)  it  will  be  unhe- 

j - • \ 


order  to  be  replaced  in  winter  or  fpring,  left  the  Stock 
(houlci  have  ftiort  commons,’ v/ill  be  liable  (however 
Avell  fecured)  to  become  mouldy,  and  the  honey,  can- 
died i 'or  the  moth  may  get  in  and  deftroy  the  whole. 
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ceiTary  here  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  im* 
propriety  of  it. 

195.  My  hive$  have  four  openings.  In 
the  whole  of  thirty  four  inches,'  whicTi 
though  not  equal  to  Mr.  Wildman's  barred 
hives,  are  yet  fully  fufficient  for  the  Bees 
paflage,  as  every  comb  will  have  a free  paf- 
fage  of  communication  from  it,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards.  The  communications 
of  my  boxes  are  alfo  forty-four  inches  in 

• length ; whereas  thofe  boxes  that  have  no 
bars,  feldom  have  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  So  that  they  have  here  a fuperiority 
of  twenty-fix  inches.  But  what  is  ftill  of 
more  advantage,  the  Bees  can  crawl  up  and 
down  the  fides  and  ends  of  my  hives  and 
boxes,  without  obArudtion.  And  when  the 
combs  are  built,  can  defeend  by  them  in  di- 
redl  lines  to  an  under  hive,  as  though  it 
were  but  one  hive,  and  adapted  to  their  own 
peculiar  mode  of  architecture.  Nor  is  this 
chimerical : the  Bees  have  often  furniftied 
me  with  demonftrative  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  it,  either  working  upwards  or  down- 
wards as  I chofe  to  have  them.  (473,  492.) 

196.  My  Aiders  have  alfo  the  advantage, 
for,  being  four  in  number,  and  furniAied 
with  (harp  edges,  they  are  introduced,  not 
like  the  large  wooden  Aiders,  all  at  once, 
and  with  great  violence,  but  gradually  and 
alternately  Aiding  in  eafily,  and  with  little 
or  no  difturbance ; efpecially  in  boxes  fet 
in  a houfe.  The  Bees  will  neither  know 

the 
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the  caufe  nor  the  invaderw  This  operation 
therefore  does  not  require  even  fo  much  as 
a pair  of  gloves  to  perform  it  in*  Neither 
ought  we  to  forget  the  advantages  arifing 
from  the  fecurity  of  the  Qi?een  5 of  which 
we  before  obferved  (165^  166,)  the  very 
great  importance. 

197.  By  means  of  thefe  lliderS^  glafles 
may  oe  fet  equally  as  well  on  the  ftraw  hives 
as  on  the  boxes*  (452)  without  any  fort  of 
danger  or  difbculty^  My  ftraw  hive  tops 
have  alfo  a great  fuperiority  over  all  others> 
of  allowing  an  infpctftion  into  the  ftate  of 
the  Bees  works  at  the  top ; for  by  putting 
the  Aiders  in  at  any  time*  than  taking  off 
the  cover*^  and,  after  placing  a Aip  of  glafs 
over  either  of  the  communications,  with- 
drawing the  Aider*  not  a Bee  can  come  out, 
and  curioAty  may  be  fatisAcd  without  any 
danger ; vvhich  will  not  only  Be  entertaining 
but*  on  many  occaAons,  ufefuL 

198.  The  laft  point  of  comparifoh  we  pro* 
pofe  to  examine,  is  the  expence  or  differ- 
ence of  value  of  Mr.  Wildman’s  ftraw  hives^ 
Five  are  required  to  one  Stock ; and  each  hive 
will  coft  one  {hilling*  which  is  Ave  {hillings 
the  fet*  Of  mine  two  only  are  neceffary  for 
one  Stock  I the  expence  of  which  is  two  {hil-^ 
lings.  His  hives  have  ftraw  tops ; fo  have 
mind.  But  each  of  his  hives  has  a hoop 
faftened  in  it  with  feven  tars,  vyhich  I will 
efiimate  fo  Ipw  as  only  Axpence  each: 
this  is  two  fliillings  and  Axpence  more. 

O a Each 


^4  •Strl6tureS'0n  Mr^  Wildmari  's'  and 
EacK  gfoovednop  of  mine’ will  "coft'  tWo 

lings  ;•  which.  "With’-^the^  hiye^^S^  fix 

■(hillings  for*  my  fct  S while  his  fe't  ‘confes  to 
■fcveh''dhillings  and  fixpehce.  ; ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

199.  But  there" is*  ftill  a greater  difference 
'in  this  relpeft'.*  > Fof^his  hoop  and  bars/being 
fixed,  are  not  applicable  to  other  hives ; and 
as  ftrawt  hives*  ih^'two  ^or  'three  years'are' not 
fit  for- fervice,  the  whole  muft  b'enew.  My 
tops,  • on  the  contrary,  ‘ being  moveable  ‘at 
plealure,  and-  fijfting  each  hive  indiferimi- 
nately, ‘will  whth  care  be  durable,  perhaps 
for  centuries,  and  ‘ therefore  ought  hot  to  be 
efiimated  with' the  prime  coft  of  the  hives  ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  my ’Aiders.  * The 
extraordinary  ex[>ehce ' for*  each  -Stock,  the 
-firll  year,  will  be  four  flnllings  for  tops,  and 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence  for  Aiders. 

200.  But  for  every  fucceeding  year,  the 

expehce  will  be  but  two  (hillings  at  moft, 
reckoning  a hive  for  a Swarm,  and  another  to 
raife  the  Stock  with  ; and  this  will  frequently 
be  unneceffary,  becaufe  an  additiohar  hive 
.will  not  often  be  above  three  or  four  months 
*in  life  before  k be  taken  away,  and  therefore 
will  be  hardly  the  worfe  for  ufe ; fo  that 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  but  a triAing  advance 
more  in  keeping  Bees  this  way  than  in  the 
•old  one  mf Jingle  hives.  Nay,  the'  expence 
•may  he  kill  very  confiderably  leffened  to  per- 
’fons  i that  make  their  - otvn  bars  without 
•grooves,'  as  d-iredled,  (153)*  " ' ^ 

. ' • ' • 201.  But 
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-kt  us  now-fappofe  that*  only*' 
twenty  pounds,  extraordinary  of  honey^k-nd 
wax  be  obtained  the  firft  year  from  fix  Stocks ; 
will  it  not  be  a fufiicien-t- obmpenfation  for^ 
the  extra  expence  ? Mod  certainjy  [t  will  ; 
and  therefore  the  Vvdiole^  apparatus  may,  the 
next  year>  ibe  fairly  confide«:d  as 'coiling  no- 
thing. IJpr  ia  this -.all,  for"  the  ple&fure  of 
managing,  the  Bees  more  profitably  and  with 
greater  eafe,  may  furely  be  added..  All  thefe 
cohfiderations  ought,  1 think,  to  Have  feme 
weight  with  every  prudent  and  fenfible  per- 
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202,  As  to  ;th.e  price  'of  Mr*.  Thomas 
Wildman  s boxesj  I am  not  acquainted 

it.-r  ButKOS.  theVr  are'  more,  com  plicated,  than 
mine,  At  is  TCafdnable,  to  fuppofej  ,that'Vftlie; 
expen’ce  nLiuftJbe,greater|.in  propprtipny  .j^AVe . 
may,  however,  give  a fhrewd  gueisAatthife,  . 
from  . obferving  .the.  price fof  hjs  [nephew’s" 
boxes,  dn,  his-Treatife,  .Mr.  D;.'  Wildman,. 
thouofh  he  ,c.alls;it,.<^cj;;^:^/ef/^,.dias  fordot  to  give, 
the  dimenuons  , either. of  .-hisdiives  or  .boxes 
but  the  lad  I take  to  be  rather  more  than  a 
foot  fquare.  One  of  thefe  with  four  glalles, 
each  containing  about  half  a pint,  and  one 
about  three  times  as  large  in  the  middle,  to- 
gether with  a cover  to  put  over  them,  comes 
to  two  guineas.  The  wood-work  is  of  maho- 

203.  His  draw  hives,  about  fixtecn  inches 
diameter,  and  eight  deep,  with  (even  glafies 
and  draw  cover,  half  a guinea.  Theexpcnce 

G 3 , of 
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of  one  of  my  flmw  hives*  with  barred  top, 
^d  fix-  half  pint  tumblers*  fmgle  flint*  and 
one  quart  tunjbler  for  the  middle,  will  be 
eight.  Ihillings,'  viz. 

Glalfes-  «•  - 55. 

Hive  1 rs. 

Barrod  Top  " - zs\ 

8 s, 

204;.  A pair  of  my  boxes,  m^de  of  painted 
deal,  with  moveable  top.  and  bpttomj,  wiU,  bp 
twelve  (hillings, 

205.  A pair  with  three  large  panes  of  glafs 
in  the  three  fldes,  brals  hinges,  moveable 
top  and  bottom,  all  of  painted*  deal,  one 
pound:  four  (hillings, 

206,  The(e,  are  the  extretne  prices  for 
which  any  ingenious  carpeiiteir  will  make 
them.  No  further  comment  is  here  wanted, 
everyone’s  reflevlion  muft  readily  make  itr 
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C H A P T E R IX. 

Rules  and  Cautions  to  be  ohferved  in  the 
Pur  chafing  and  Removal  o/^Bees* 

207.  H E two  feafons  moft  proper  for 

purchafing  of  Bees  are,  the 
fpring  for  Swarms,  and  the  autumn  for  Stocks. 
The  heft  fwarms  ufually  rife  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 

208.  If  a perfon  commences  Bee-mafier, 
or  Apiator,  in  the  fpring,  he  fhould  fend  his 
own  hives  or  boxes  to  the  neighbours  he  in- 
tends to  purchafe  of  any*  time  before  April, 
that  they  may  be  in  readinefs  againft  the 
Swarms  rife.  But  there  will  be  dan^^er  of 
impofition  unlefs  the  bargain  be  made  for  a 
Swarm  that  will  at  leaft  meafure  a peck  j 
and  therefore  a fmaller  Swarm  ought  by  no 
means  to  he  put  into  the  hive; 

209.  When  the  hive  is  furniflied,  and 
before  it  is  brought  away  in  the  evening,  ft 
Ihould  be  held  up  and  examined  whether 
the  duller  of  Bees  be  as  bulky  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  not,  it  Ihould  be  llruck  out  upon  a 
cloth,  and  another  hive  fet  over  it  (260).  In 
this  cafe,  a*  better  Swarm  mufl:  be  patientiv 
waited  for;  otherwife,  the  firft  large  Swarm 
that  (hall  rife,  may  be  bargained  for  among 
the  neighbours ; this  (liould  be  brought  home 
the  fame  evening,  when  being  difplaccd  from 
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the  hive  they  are  in,  the  intended  hive  fhould 
be  placed  over  them,  and  they  will  foon 
afcend  therein. 

* • , j 

2 10.  A fmall  Swarm  wdll  not  only  yield  no 
profit  the  firfl  feafon,  but  if  the  ^weather  be 
unfavourable,  and  the 'fituation'*  bad,*  it  will 
be  very  likely  to  perifh  before  the  "'next  fum- 
mer.  A Swarm  that  v/ill  nearly  fill  one  of  my 
flravv  hivcsr  may  be  ^lled.  a very-  good  one, 
and  will  turn  out  fweetly  profitable  before 
the  autumn  comes  oh.  If  a large  ,•^8. warm, 
cannot  be  procured,  two  fmall  ones,  united 
in  one,  (260,  366.)  will  anfwer  '^he  purpofe. 
as  well.  . 

21 1.  If  the  Bees  bemot  brought.^home  the, 
fame  evening  that  they^‘ fwarmed,  ..many  of 
them  will  return  to  jthe  place  w,ere  j.they 
tfood  j and  not  knowing  \vhere  to.  go^  wiU 
be  loft. 

. And  not  only 
days  before  they 
combs  will  be  formed,  which,  bein^  new, 
and  confequently  very;^ tender  and  warni,  a 
iliput  motion  will  caufe  them, to  fall,"fmother- 
ing  many  of  the  :Bees,  perhaps,  the  -Queen* 
herfelf,  and  thereby  [qccafion  thelofs  of  the 
whole.  But  if  through  neceflity  of  any  .kind, 
the  Swann  be  kept,  ip  ' long,  t^q.  or 'three 
o’clock  in  the  morninn- will  be  the  fafefl  time 
to  brinp*  it  a wav,  as  then  the  combs  will  be. 
the  cooleft.  - •'  ’ . ' 

• ♦ * • - • 4 ■ 

212.  September  or  Odober  are  the  two. 
b-efl:  months  to  buy  Stocks  in.  But  it  will  be 
proper,  if  you" are  not  converfant  in_Bees,  tp 

. ■ take 


r ^ ' f ' ‘ • \ 

e.biij  p .o.n  • 

fo, : but  if  kept,  twp  or  three 
are -.brought  home,  feveral 
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take  the  judgment  of  fome  fkilful  and  difin- 
terefhed  neighbour.  For  it  is  abfolutely 
necelTary  that  the  Stocks  rtiould  be  iexa- 
mined  before  they  are  purchafed.  Perhaps 
by  attending  to  the  following  diredions 
you  may  become  a'  competent  judge  your- 
felf. 

213.  For  performing  this  bufinefs,  a cool 
day,  'or  a fine  calm  evening,  or  rather  than 
either,  the  break  of  day,  as  at  this  time  the 
power  'of  flinging  is  weakefl,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Windy  or  rainy  weather  is  improper 
for  this.  purpofe,  as  it  makes  the  Bees  very 
fretful ‘.and  quarrelfonie.  'The  armour  (73) 
will  here  be  proper,  or  at  leafl  the  face 
(Fould  be  well  fecured..  i Gently  turh ' the 
hive  up, upon  its  edge,  high  enough'to  have 
a full  view  of  the  Bees  and  combs ; if  there 
be  many  Stocks  you  want  to.  examine,,  as 
foon  as  the  Bees  become  too  troublefome, 
leave  them  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
they  feem  tolerably  quiet^;,  and  then  in  like 
manner  proceed  with  the.refl.  But  the  b eft 
way  will  be  to  ufe  the  mefli.or  grated  board, 
hereafter  mentioned  (600,  602. )‘ 

214.  Obferve  that  if  the  combs,  as. far  as 
you. can  fee, ’be  of . a white  colour,  or  of. a 
flight  tinge  of  yellow,  they  are  the  produce 
of  a Swarm  of  this  year ; but  if  of  a very 
very  deep'  yellow  or  brovvnifli  colour,  the 
Stock  is  of  the  preceding  year.  When  the 
combs  -are  of  a very  deep  brown,  or  black, 
the  Stock  is  certainly  an  old.  one,  perhaps 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  totally  unfit  for. 

> your 
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your  purpofe.  Thefe  require  a more  clofcr 
infpcdiion,  as  a fudden  glance  will  not  difco- 
ver  the  truth ; for  the  bottoms  and  lides  of 
the  combs,  though  apparently  new,  are 
oftea  made  by  old  Stocks,  while  the  reft  of 
the  combs  may  be  of  three  or  four  years  ^ 
ftanding. 

215.  The  fpaces,  or  ftreets,  (if  I may  be 
allowed  to  cali  them  fo)  between  the  combs, 
fhould'  be  well  crowded  with  Bees,  and  the  * 
combs  themfelves  well  ftoredwith  honey,  down 
to  the  floor,  or  nearly  fo.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe 
it  is  a fign  it  was  a Caft,  or  a Stock  too'  poor 
to  form  a thriving  Apiary  with,  A good 
Stock  will  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
pounds.  > but  in  old  Stocks,  the  weight  can- 
not be  depended  upon,  (628.)  which  is:  ano- 
ther reafon  againft  buying  fuch,f 

216.  It  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
purchale  a good  Stock  in  autumn,  than  a 
Swarm  in  fpring.  For  there  will  be  little 
rilk  of  fuch  a Stock’s  profperity  until  the 
next  feafon,  when*  moft  probably  it  will  af- 
ford a Swarm  ; fo  that  for  the  fame  price, 
you  may  be  faid  to  have  both  Swarm*  and 
Stock.  Whereas,  if  a Swarm  be  bought  in 
the  fpring,  there  will'  probably*  be*  no  advan- 
tage until  the  next  year. 

2^17*  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  price 
of  a Stock  orSwarm  is  ufually  half  a guinea; 
but  in  diftant'  counties  feldom  more  than 
half  the  mortey  ; though  fome  country 
people  are.  fo  ridiculoufly  ftiperftitious,  as  to 
foppofe,  that  Bees  will  not  thrive*  unlefs  gold 

be 
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be  paid  for  them.  What  abfurdities  are 
there,  however  grofs,  which  the  human 
mind  has  not  adopted  at  one  time  or  ano-* 
thcr^ 


REMOVING. 

218,  It  muft  be  in  the  dufk  of  the  even-* 
Ing,  when  all  the  Bees  are  at  home;  But 
fome  hours  previous,  the  hive  fhould  be\ 
raifed  a little  from  the  floor,  by  bits  of  fticks, 
or  tiles,  &c.  otherwife,  when  the  hive  is- 
fuddenly  taken  oflF,*  a great  number  of  the  Bees 
will  remain  on  the  floor.  A cloth  that  is 
not  of  a very  clofe  texture,  (hould  be  laid 
ready  upon  the  ground  before  the  Stock, 
then  gently  Efting  up  the  Stock,  fit  it  upon 
the  cloth,  and  immediately  gathering  the 
corners  up  very  tight,  tie  them  together  at 
the  top;  and  laftly^  tie  a cord  roirnd  the 
body  of  the  hive  y this  will  effe&ually  pre-^ 
vent  any  of  the  Bees  efcaping,.  or  crawling' 
up  to.  the  top,  Whm  brought  home,  fit 
each  hive  upon  thei  ground;  near  the  ftand 
it  is  designed  for,,  untieithe  cloth,  and  lifting 
the  hive  off;  fit  it  upon-  the  ftand,  andf  lay 
the  cloth  with  the  Bees;  on  it  over  the  hive  ; 
before  morning,  they  will  go  down  into,  the 
hivei  and  none  be  loft..  If  the  hives  are  to » 
be  placed  in,  a Bee-houfe,  they  muff  not  be. 
fet  clofe  to  the  feont;  for  then  the  Bees  on. 
the  cloth  cannot  have  entrance  at  the  door- 

w^ay ; 
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way  ; but  the- next' evening  they -fhould  be 
fliov.ed.clQfe. 

- 219.'  As. the  ftrav/'- hives  in  common' ufe 
projeft  more  in  the  middle  than  at  bottom, 
confequently  when  placed  in  a Bee-houfe,  a 
vacancy  will  be  left  between  the  hive  and  the 
front.  ..This  charm^flictuld  .'be  filled  :up  by 
cutting  .or  hollowing  out  a piece  of  wood  in 
the  middle,  fo  as  to  Be  <very;  thin  thirei  and 
about  three.; inchesa long,!  leaving  .ihe,. ends' 
fufficiently  thick 'to..fiil  yp  the  vacancy;  ifiit 
doe;s:;ndt;exaa;!y  At^.ila^Jittle  .clayvibr:  [c'owi 
dung,  will  lupplyythqMefea,*  as.it  is  only  ta 
be  ifled:;.aliriirih  u,ati;Lthe  jKees  have;  worked" 
themfelves  into  a box^.  h » 1 
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•2'2Db^rhie  beft  .way  Q£icbnvcying,'jSwarms.> 
or  St6cks';fr;im)one  place  to  another;  ishn  ar 
hand-barrotV‘ between  tivb  men;  the  next  hoi 
that  is..by  a^tmilk  yoke,  with  a hive  on  'each'r 
fide,,"^or^.';Gne;  or  morrer,  hives  .rnay  ^,he-  hpnjr 
upon,  ajiftout  ftick;vrdtingi'tipon::twoi  meh’js..' 
fhoulders.;':  ^ But  where t many  jare^'teb  ’ho^ 
removed,  ,6r  when  they? are- to  be*  carried!  fcrr;: 
veral  miles,'  apofl;  cliaife,  coach,  or  any  other/ 
vehicle  that  has  an*  eafy.-.play.upon  fprings;  'is* 
to  be  preferred:  the  hives  imuft,  be  carefully 
placed  .upon  a thick*  bed  of  ftraw,  and  thef 
motion  of  the  carriage  flow,  and  gentle./. 

- For  want  of  thefe,  a cart  may  dp  i/.adding, 
the  more  flraw,  and  taking  care  that  the 
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horfes  proceed  onTy  in  ^their  flowefl:  pace; 
othervvite^  the  combs  will  probabJy  :be  nioftly 
ibaken  down,  and  the  Stocks  fpoiled.  • 
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C H A F T E R ' X. 


Ohfe  rvations  on  the  '^Increafe  of  Bees,  and 

Nat  lire  of  ‘S  w‘ A R m s . 


-21.  ^“1“'  HE  increafe  of  Bees  is  of  wery 

great  importance  to  the  owners, 
for  in  proportion  to' that  will  be  the  profir| 
and  therefore  every  thing  relating  to  this  de- 
ferves  a minute  detail.  • ‘ 

222.  The  breeding  of  young  Bees  is  be- 

later,  in  proportion-  to  the 
prolific  nature  of  the  Queen,  the  ftrength  of 
tiie  StociC,  and  tne  Rate  of  the  weather.  The 
-more  numerous  the  Bees  .are  in  a hiVe,  the 
greater  the  heat,  which  enables  the  Queen 
of  iuch  Stocks  to  begin  breeding  much  l^ner 
.than  the  Queen  of  thofe  that  are  poor  and 
weak  5 the  brood  of  which  increafe  • but 
.llowly  and  are  therefore  later.  If  the  weather 
, be  nil  Id  the  Queen  will  fometimes  begin  to 
breed  rn  January,  but  often  in  February  ex- 
cept the  feafpn  has  been  very,  cold,  'and  'is 

very 
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very  backward,  and  then  it  will  be  March 
firft-  . 

2^23.  For  a long  continuance  of  cold  wea- 
ther, or  of  both  cold  and  wet,  greatly  retards 
the  hatching  of  the  brood,  and  caufes  many 
abortions,  which  may  be  feen  thrown  out  of 
the  hives  in  fuch  unkindly  feafon^*  But  when 
the  fpring  is  neither  very  early  nor  very  late, 
there  will  be  the  greatcft  brood,  and  conic* 
quently  the  moft  numerous  Swarms* 

224.  For  as  the  influence  of  a mild  fpring 
haftens  the  brood,  it  no  lefs  haftens  the 
blolToms.  The  fallows,  the  fnow  drops,  and 
croculTes,  thofe  welcome  harbingers  of  joy 
and  abundance  to  the  Bees,  (512.)  afford 
them  at  this  time  plenty  of  farina,  without 
which  their  young  cannot  be  fuflaincd  or 
fed.  But  fliould  wet  weather  fet  in,  while 
thefe  are  in  bloom,  fo  a§  to  prevent  their 
going  out  to  coUcdt  it,  thofe  already  bred, 
will  pine  for  want,  and  very  few  will  be 
added  to  the  number  until  a more  propitious  • 
change.  So  that  we  fee  there  muft  be  a co- 
incidence of  weather  and  flowers  to  produce 
timely  and  large  Swarms. 

225.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  a long 
feafon  of  proper  weather  for  gathering  farina, 
(515.)  even  to  the  latter  end  of  May  i but 
too  cold  for  any  flowers  to  afford  honey.  - 
During  this  tedious  interval,  the  Bees  having 

. nothing  elfe  to  do,  their  whole  attention 
will  be  fixed  folely  to  the  increafe  of  their 
family,  not  confidering  that  famine  will  foon 
begin  to  flare  them  in  the  face. 

226.  Like 
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226.  Like  too  many  of  our  own  unthink- 
ing fpecies,  who  eagerly  fcize  the  bliis  of 
propagation,  fupnort  the  offspring  who  may  t 
Thus  the  Bee:s,  having  already  a large  fami- 
ly, and  that  encreafing  daily  by  hundreds, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  honey  is  wholly 
or  nearly  exhauffed.  In  this  perilous  di- 
lemma, they  mull  either  ftarve  or  leffen 
their  numbers,  Irrefiftible  neceffi'ty  compel- 
ling, they  divide,  and  a Swarm  rifes;  which 
furely  dies,  if  a warm  feafon  does  not  im- 
mediately fucceed. 

227.  But  if  no  young  Princefs  be  ready 
to  lead  a Swarm,  the  fupcrabundance  of 
Bees  will  in  a (hort  time  confume  the  fmall 
remains  of  honey,  and  the  whole  will  perifh 
by  famine,  at  a time,  and  from  a caufe  the 
leaft  fufpcdted,  and  often  fo  late  as  the  end 
of  May. 

228.  May  and  June  are  accounted  the 
two  beft  months  for  Swarms ; for  thofe  that 
rife  much  fooner  or  later  are  either  too  few 
to  form  good  Swarms,  and  are  in  danger  of 
being  ftarved,  or  by  coming  too  late,  im- 
poverilh  the  old  Stock  by  too  large  a de- 
creafe ; and  themfelves  not  being  able  to  lay 
in  a fufficiency  of  fiftenance  for  the  winter, 
will  run  the  utmoft  hazard  of  dying  alfo. 
To  the  middle  of  July  I have  had  Swarms, 
and  known  many  others,  that  have  fucceeded; 
but  later  than  this  none  fhould  be  fuffered 
to  fwarm.  The  beft  method  of  accomplifh- 
ing  this  is  to  raife  the  Stocks  (23  1). 

229.  If  the  fpring  has  been  good  for 

breeding 
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breeding,  but  no  honey  gathered  until  late^  as 
perhaps  until  the  middle  of  June,  however 
capacious  their  hive  may  be,  the  'Bees  will 
certainly  fvvarm.  This  is  repugnant  .to  what 
fome  writers  have  taught ; truiting  to  whom  I 
have  loft  many  Swarms,  by  neglecting  to  have 
them  watched ; and  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
many  others  have  done  fo  too,  and  lufFered 
the  fame  lofs.  Long  and  great  experience 
has  ftnee  fully  convinced  me  of  the  falla- 
cioufnefs  of- this  principle. 

I have  had  Bees  both  in  boxes  and  hives 
that  increafed  Id  taft,  and  feemed  fo  crouded, 
that  to  prevent  their  fwarming  (as  I then 
thought)  they  were  raifed  gradually  three 
ftories  high.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
precautions,  every  one  of  them  fvvarmed, 
nay  fome  of  them.caft  befide ; and  in  fuch 
indifterent  weather,  that  no  one  could  have 
ful'peCted  any  Swarms-  would  have-  rifen.  One 
year  in  particular,  though  my  Bees  were  fo 
prone  to  fwarm,  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
Stocks,  being  ove.r . charged  with  young, 
were  obliged  to  lie  out  for.  want  of  room, 
and  did  not  f^arm  at  all..  In,  this  inftance 
v/e  obferve,  plenty  mf  room  induced  mine 
to  fvvarm;  while  others,  for  of  room, 

laid  out,  and  never  attempted  to  fvvarm. 

We  may  further  notice,  that  in.  hollow 
trees,  and  under  the  roofs  of  houfes,  which 
afford  the  Bees  unlimited  room,  -yet  it  is 
well  known  that  even  in  thefe  fftuations  they 
alw’ays  feiid  out  Swarms. 

2'to.  On 
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236.  On  the  contrary,  when  honey  Is  to 
be  met  with  earljy  and  in  plenty^  and  the 
Bees  have  abundant  fpare  room,  it  is  a great 
chance  if  they  fwarm  at  all  ; not  being 
willing  to  leave  a houfe  well  furnifhed  to 
go  in  queft  of  a new  habitation^  as  here  every 
thing  will  be  wanted.  What  more  confirms 
me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  i779>  a very  remarkable  one  for  the 
produdion  of  honey,  only  two  of  my  Stocks, 
which  I purpofely  had  not  raifed,  fwarmed. 
The  reft  filled  their  hives  fo  faft,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  raife  them  twice.  While 
the  Stocks  of  the  country  people  in  th6 
neighbourhood,  fwarmed,  and  call  feve- 
ral  times;  nay  Swarms  produced  Swarms; 
(or  as  the  country  people  phrafe  it)  had 
maiden  Swarms. 

2314  This  was  owing,  to  there  being 
plenty  of  Drones,  and  of  young  Princefles 
ready  to  lay ; fo  that  their  hives  being  too 
fmall  to  hold  them,  the  honey,  and  young 
brood,  and  their  owners  not  poiTefiing  in- 
genuity enough  to  alTift  them,  they  could 
do  no  otherwife  than  divide.  To  this  caufe 
alfo  it  is  owing,  that  Stocks  are  obliged  to 
fwarm  and  caft  fo  often  as  to  impoverifti 
themfelves  intirelv.  Similar  obfervations  were 
made  by  Butler  inThe  year  1616.  Herein 
the  Bees  ad  like  parents  aftedionate  to  ex- 
cefs,  who  ftrip  themfelves  to  enrich  their 
offspring,  and  by  that  mearis  become  ex- 
pofed  in  the  winter  of  old  age  to  ad  the 
rigours  of  poverty. 

H 
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232.  The  more  pregnant  Princefles  there 
are,  the  more  eager  the  Bees  are  to  fwarm 
(other  favourable  circumftances  coinciding). 
On  the  contrary,  if  none  of  thefe  are  ready, 
be  the  quantity  of  the  Bees. ever  fo  many, 
no  Swarm  will  rife,  but  will  rather  die  than 
quit  the  hive.  This  fad:  has  been  fully  af- 
certained  by  the  examination  of  Stocks,  which 
could  by  no  means  whatever  be  induced  to 
fwarm,  and  were  always  found  with  only  the 
old  Queen  5 the  royal  eggs,  or  embryos,  hav- 
ing failed,  or  been  deftroyed  by  accident. 

23'^.  Early  Swarms  are  not  always  belf, 
viz.  from  the  entrance*  of  April  until  the 
middle  of  May,  the  weather,  often  changing 
from  one  extreme  to  another ; which  either 
flarves  or  otherwife  fo  reduces  them,  that 
they  become  of  little  worth.  But  there  is 
no  rule  without  exceptions.  For  I have 
known  early  Swarms  which  multiplied  fo 
much  as  to  produce  a maiden  Swarm  fo  • 
late  as  the  30th  of  July,  and  profpered.  I 
alfo  knew  two  old  Stocks  that  produced  fix 
Swarms  the  fame  feafon,  moftly  good.  But 
it  was  in  an  excellent  feafon  and  fituation, 
and  no  other  Stocks  near  them.  Such  Stocks 
with  me,  inftead  of  thus  increafing,  would 
not  have  furvived  the  winter.  Moreover, 
in  fuch  favourable  fituations,  many  Swarms 
have  rifen  about  the  ninth  of  May,  though 
very  cool  weather,  with  northerly  wn'nds, 
and  which  continued  fome  weeks.  From 
ihefe  circumfiances  I inferred  that  they  would 

not 
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not  be  ^ble  to  procure  fuftenance.  They  de- 
ceived me  however,  for  they  not  only  lived 
but  proved  vigorous  and  profperous.  Such 
difference  is  there  in  fituations ! 

234.  A large  early  Swarm,  with  favourable 
weather  fucceeding,  will  be  far  fuperior  to 
one  that  is  later;  for  having  fo  much  time 
before  them,  they  will  be  well  repleniflied 
with  flout  young  labourers,  ready  to  reap 
.the  honey  harvefl,  the  fweet  reward  of  all 
their  toil.  The  Mother  Stock,  at  the  fame 
time,  will  be  in  the  fame  thriving  condition  : 
the  old  proverb  applying  here  mofl  admi- 
rably, viz.  Many  hands  make  light  work/* 
If  bad  weather,  indeed,  fliould  fupervene 
they  will  require  a little  attendance  and  ex- 
pence in  feeding;  for  which  their  future 
toils  will  more  than  doubly  compenfate. 

235.  Butler  has  given  us  a judicious  fland- 
ard  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  time  of 
Swarms  riling,  viz.  “ that  Swarms  be- 

fore  the  blowing  of  knapweed,  are  in  good 
time.  Thofe  before  the  blowing  of  black- 
berries  may  profper.  But  ' blackberry 
Swarms,  efpecially  Cafls,  will  be  feldom 
worth  keeping,  as  being  too  late  to  lay 
in  a proper  flore  for  the  winter.  Such 
fhould  be  returned  back  to  the  Stock.’’ 

236.  In  another  place  he  obferves,  “ that 
in  fome  backward  years,  as  was  1621 
and  1622,  there  have  been  Swarms  the 
latter  end  of  July  that  profpered.  For  it 
is  remarkable,  the  bramble  did  not  blow- 
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until  that  time,  which  ufed  to  blow a 
fortniQ[ht  fooner. 

p 

So  in  warm  countries,  and  a kind  fpring. 
Swarms  have  come  early  in  May  \ whereas 
in  the  heath  countries  Swarms  are  as  late 
as  near  the  end  of  July,  which  often  prove 
better  than  the  early.”  Near  woods  the 
Bees  obtaining  from  the  trees  plenty  of  farina 
to  feed  the  brood  with,  is  the  reafon  why 
Stocks,  in  fuch  fituations,  have  large  Swarms, 
and  early. 

237.  The  common  working  Bees  arc  firft 
bred,  then  the  Drones  and  Princeffes.  In  eene- 
ral,  the  Drones  do  not  appear  until  the  middle 
of  May,  but  large  Stocks  will  fometimes  have 
them  as  early  as  March,  in  April  very  com- 
mon. Hives  will  often  be  fo  full  of  Bees  as 
to  cinder  out  before  any  Drones  diew  them- 
felvcs  ; and,  for  want  of  which,  they  will  not 
fwarm ; not  but  there  may  be  a few  Drones 
in  the  hive,  .though  not  fufficient  in  numbers 
to  make  their  appearance  : or  the  air  may  be 
too  cold  for  them,  though  not  for  the  Com- 
moners; for  the  Drones  are  much  tenderer 
than  thefe.  When  they  are  mod  numerous, 
the  Swarms  are  mod  likely  to  rife.  If  this 
happens  early,  in  general  fo  will  the  Swarm 
be ; if  late,  the  contrary. 

238.  Butler  obferves,  that  fometimes  the 
fird  brood  of  Drones  in  the  fpring  will  be 
killed,  and  cad  out.  I obferved  a fimilar  in- 
ftance  in  a Stock,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
May  was  full  of  Bees  and  Drones,  but  the 
middle  of  the  month  aftbfding  plenty  of  ho- 
ney. 
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ney,  to  make  room  for  it,  they  not  only 
killed  the  Drones,  but  the  brood  alio  ; hun-*. 
dreds  of  which  lay  before  the  hive. 

239.  The  generality  of  country  people  are 
fo  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Drones  as  to 
imagine  they  are  doing  great  lervice  in  de- 
ftroying  them  as  foon-as  they  appear;  which 
is  full  as  wife,  as  if  they  were  to  kill  the 
males  of  their  flocks  or  of  their  poultry,  in 
order  to  have  the  more  chickens  or  lambs.  . 
Good  dames ! if  you  love  your  hulbands,  che- 
ri/h  the  Drones,  for  they  cherifli  the  Queen, 
even  as  your  hulbands  cherifli  you  ! 

240.  I have  experienced,  that  in  a fum-« 
mer,  extremely  dry,  few  Princelfes  were  born, 
and  many  of  the  Queens  dying  of  old  age 
(as  I fuppofe)  there  were  but  few  Swarms,  and 
many  Stocks  deferted  their  hives  for  want  of 
Queens,  Though  this  was  the  caufe,  few 
perhaps  knew  it,  and  therefore  other  caufes 
were  alTigned. 

.241.  As  witchcraft  in  feveral  counties  is' 
fiippofed  to  do  a great  deal  of  mifchief ; in 
theie,  and  limilar  cafes,  fuch  Ioffes  will  be  at- 
tributed to  it ; and  he  who  (hall  dare  to  dif- 
believe  it,  will  be  confidered  as  an  atheift. 
But  what  is  this  witchcraft  ? a power  fuppoled 
to  be  communicated  by  the  devil,  or  by  many, 
devils  (for  the  chief  cannot  be  omnipre- 
fent)  to  fome  ugly  crofs  old  woman,  to  do 
what  mifchief  (he  pleafes  to  her  neighbours, 
who.  do  not  pleafe  her  ; an  opinion  founded 
in  paganifm,  nurfed  in  fuperlfition,  propaga-^ 
ted  by  oral  tradition,  and  believed  with  as 
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fteady  a faith,  by  thefe  credulous  Ample  ones, 
as  the  moft  facred  tenets  of  the  Gofpel.  Such 
people  fliould  confider,  that  if  Providence 
fufFers  not  a fparrow-  to  fall  without  his 
permiffion/’  it  muft  be  the  height  of  ab- 
furdity  to  fuppofe,  that  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  will  permit,  much  lefs  give  a power 
to  demons,  or  women,  becaufe  they  are  old^ 
and  uglyy  to  injure  their  neighbours,  in  a fu- 
pernatural  manner,  according  to  their  own 
capricious,  foolifli,  and  unjuft  refen tments. 

242.  Doubtlefs  the  lovely  females,  bloom- 
ing in  virtue,  youth,  and  beauty  (fuch  is  the 
will  of  Heaven)  have  always  had  an  inherent 
power  of  fafcinating  the  mind  and  body  of' 
man:  and  this  has  been  exerted  not  only  a- 
mong  the  gentle  ruftics  of  the  peaceful  village, 
but  emperors  and  heroes,  philofqphers  and 
divines,  reclufe  monks,  and  men  of  bufinefs, 
have  all  felt  and  yielded  to  its  irrefiftible  fway. 

But  from  fuch  a wonderful  influence  the' 
Bees  are  entirely  exempt.  What  difafters  be-, 
fal  them  generally  arife  from  the  ignorance 
or  indolence  of  thofe  who  fuperintend  them. 

243.  A Swarm  confifts  not  of  all  young,  as^ 
many  falfely  imagine,  but  of’  a Qjaeen,  of 
Drones,  and  of  working  Bees,  both  old  and^ 
young  ; and  fuch  as  happen  to  be  at  the  door-, 
way,  when  a Swarm  riles,  go  off  with  it. 

244.  The  lying-out,  or  ckvftering  of  Bees, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  hive,  is  often  a great  di-' 
munition  of  the  expefted  profit  ; and  alfo  ac- 
cuftoms  them  to  habits  of  idlenefs.  It  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  continual  and  large  increafe  of 
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young,  whereby  the  hive  becomes  fo  crowd- 
ed, and  in  the  day  time  fo  hot,  as  to  oblige 
great  numbers  of  Bees,  to  lodge  or  duller  on 
the  outfide,  and  about  the  door-way  and  front 
of  the  hive.  Frequently  at  firft  they  only  lie 
out  in  the  day-time ; at  night  the  hive  being 
cooler,  they  arc  colledled  clofer  together, 
whereby  the  whole  are  admitted:  but  unfa- 
vourable weather,  the  want  of  a Princefs,  or 
of  Drones,  preventing  their  fwarming  for  fome 
time,  they  become  too  numerous  for  the  ha- 
bitation to  hold  them,  either  night  or  day. 

245.  Pure  neceffity  obliges  them  at  firfl, 
but  afterwards  they  contrail  a liking  to  their 
new  lituation  5 others  alfo  daily  join  them  in 
their  idlenefs,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
often  there  are  as  many  Bees  on  the  outfidc  of 
the  hive  as  within.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  young  Princeffes,  who  always  refide  with- 
in, not  having  a fufficient  number  there,  or 
inclination  to  form  a Swarm,  none- will  rife; 
until  grovving  too  late  in  the  feafon  for  fwarm- 
ing, they  at  laft  betake  themfelves  to  build 
fome  combs  by  the  fides  of  the  hives,  or  under 
the  floors,  and  there  remain  until  autumn  : 
not  but  there  may  be  fome  exceptions.  I 
have  known  Stocks  increafe  fo  fall,  that  not- 
withftanding  thefe  exterior  clufters,  they  have 
fwarmed,  and  left  the  idlers  behind ; who 
afterwards  perceiving  room  enough  within, 
quitted  their  ftations,  and  entered  the  hive 
again. 

246.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  their 
lying  out,  and  that  for  feveral  weeks,  and 
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with  favourable  weather,  is  owing  to  there 
being  no  Princefs  yet  born,  or  in  a condition 
to  lead  them,  This  I conjefture  from  having 
many  times  obferved  my  box-hives  crowded, 
wellftored  withDrones,and  theBeesfeemingly 
defirous  of  fwarming,  but  yet  did  not,  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Now  as  feveral  royal  cells 
were  clofe  to  the  windows  during  this  time,but 
not  linilTied  or  fealed  up,  no  Swarm  rofe  until 
fome  time  after  they  were  fo  : on  the  con- 
trary, w^hen  there  is  a very  forward  Princefs, 
or  perhaps  feveral  competitors,  a Swarm  will 
rife  without  any  previous  indications,  and 
when  the  hive  is  far  irom  being  crowded^ 
confequently  fuch  Swarms  will  be  always 
fmall. 

247.  It  is  obvious,  that  a large  quantity  of 
Bees  lying  out  inadtive,  at  the  moft  critical 
time,  when  their  labour  might  be  of  the  great- 
eft  fervice,  muft  be  a very  confiderable  lofs  to 
the  owner.  For  inftead  of  this,  if  they  had 
fwarmed  in  that  time  they  might  have  filled  a 
hive  with  honey,  or  produced  as  much  in  an 
additional  hive,  had  one  been  furniftied  them. 
A ftrong  indication  this  iii  favour  of  our  double 
method.  Another  inconvenience  is  their 
hindering  and  obftrudting  the  paffage  of  the  o- 
therBees,  and  by  their  example  inciting  many 
others  tp  be  as  idle  as  themfelves  : No  un- 
common cafe  among  Idlers  of  the  human 
race  ! Nor  is  this  all,  for  having  obtained 
this  indolent  habit,’  it  will  be  communicated 
to  the  next  generation  ^ for  it  is  obferved. 
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that  Bees  from  thefe  Stocks  are  much  more 
apt  to  lie  out  than  any  others.  For  the 
prevention,  fee  (249). 

248.  Many  perlons  on  feeing  fuch  claf- 
ters  of  Bees  upon  their  hives,  have  imagined, 
that  by  getting  them  into  an  empty’  hive, 
they  Ihould  have  a complete  Swarm  ; but 
thofe  attempts  have  always  been  unlucc’efsful, 
all  the  Bees  uniformly  returning  home  again, 
and  cluftering  as  before.  The  reafon  is,  ihty 
have  no  Queen  with  them  : without  whom  no 
feparate  Swarm  can  poffibly  be  eftablilhed^ 
For  the  treatment  of  Bees^  that  lie  out  for 
want  of  previous  care,  fee  (282). 

249.  An  objedtion  perhaps  may  be  made 
againft  the  raifing  of  hives,  in  order  to  cure 
them  of  lying  out,  viz.  that  if  will  prevent 
their  fwarming.  It  has  been  ftiewn,  that  \t 
has  not  always  that  effedt  (229).  But  if  it 
had,  they  had  better  not  fwarm  at  all  than 
lie  out.  The  Bees  them.felves  will  be  the  beft 
judges ; but,  fuppofing  they  do  not  fwarm, 
they  are  not  idle,  but  fully  and  continually 
employed  in  compleating  their  own  hives,  and 
filling  the  new  apartment  you  have  enlarged 
their  habitation  with.  V/e  will  likewife  fup- 
pofe  fo  bad  a feafon,  that  they  cannot  fpare 
you  a hive  of  honey  the  prefent  fumrner  : 
Notwithftanding  this,  as  their  increafe  of 
brood  has  been  continual,  the  next  year 
they  will  make  you  amends  for  your  forbear- 
ance : by  being  not  only  a powerful  Stock, 
but  alfoby  complii;nentingyou  with  alarge  and 
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early  Swarm  j and  probably,  with  a hive  of 
honey,  as  an  additional  recompence. 

250.  Several  figns  or  tokens  are  defcribed 
by  diiferent  authors,  portending  the  rijing  of 
Swanns.  Thofe  of  mofl:  note,  I fliall  prefent 
to  my  readers.  The  firft  fymptom  of  a Stock’s 
being  nearly  in  a condition  of  fwarming,  is 
their  populoufnefs,  and  the  appearance  of 
P rones.  The  firil  is  known  by  the  more  than 
ordinary  concourfe  of  Bees  going  in  and  out. 
Alfo,  by  rapping  againft  the  body  of  the  hive 
in  the  evening,  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
their  flrength  by  the  buz  j and  when  many 
of  the  Drones  are  feen„  it  denotes  that  there 
has  been  plenty  of  Bees  for  fome  time. 

251.  Hives  that  are  very  full  of  Bees  will 
make  a noife  almoft  approaching  to  roaring; 
fo  much  fo  as  to  induce  one  to  imagine  they 
are  juft  going  to  fvvarm,  it  (hews,  indeed  their 
impatience  to  fwarrn,  but  alfo  that  they  have 
no  Princefs  as  yet  equal  to  the  talk,;'  and 
therefore  this  noife  may  be  continued  feyeral 
days  before^  their  flight. 

'252.  Should  a Stock  in  the  morning,  in-, 
head  of  working,  remain  playing  about  the 
Jiive,  it  is  a fure  fign  they  intend  fwarming 
that  day,  the  weather  permitting  ; but  they 
as  frequently  rife  at  the  very  inflant  that 
tnultitudes  are  going  in  loaded,  many  of  whom 
go  off  with  the  emigrants.  Ufually  before 
their  flight,  there  is  an  uncommon  buz,  that 
may  be  heard  at  a conflderable  diftance. 

H ives  that  ftand  fronting  the  morning  Sun 
will  rife  earlier  in  the  day  than  thofe  that 
ftand  to  the  fouth  or  weft. 
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2(:3.  Lying  out  is  a fign  of  their  defire  of 
fwarming.  Firfl  Swarms  frequently  rife  with- 
out flievving  any  other  fign  than  an  increafe  ot 
numbers.  Firft  Swarms  are  often  divided  or  • ^ 
broken,  by  fome  cafualty,  as  a fudden  ftorm, 
dark  clouds,  (bowers,  thunder,  or  by  tink- 
ling before  they  have  all  done  coming  out. 
By  thefe  noifes  the  remainder  are  intimidated, 
and  ftay  behind  \ or  if  the  whole  be  out, 
either  fearing  a fiorm,  difliking  their  pitch- 
ing-place, being  too  much  difiurbed  in  the 
hiving,  or  lofing  the  Princefs,  they  return 
back  again.  The  Princefs  going  out  with 
them,  being  fometimes  too  weak  for  flight, 
drops  down  by  the  way  ; in  this  cafe,  (he  may 
be  often  found,  when  if  placed  in  fight  of  the 
Swarm,  the  Bees  will  prefen tly  fettle  round  her. 

254.  A firft  Swarm,  except  it  happens  to 
be  broken,  is  worth  two  or  three  after  ones  ; 
or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  Cafts  and 
Colts  : but  when  this  accident  befalls  it,  if 
the  next  comes  forth  one  entire  Swarm  it 
will  be  better  than  the  firft,  though  perhaps 
it  may  leave  the  mother  Stock  too  poor.  (231) 

255.  Butler  obferves  (as  do  alfo  feveral  other 
writers  both  before  and  after  him)  that  three 
or  four  nights  before  a fecond  Swarm  rifes, 
there  is  a peculiar  noife  in  the  hive,  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  ufual  buzzing  of  Bees,  andwhich 
is  heard  upon  no  other  occafion.  Mills, 
(who  feems  to  be  no  Bee-Mafter)  treats  this 
as  an  illufion  of  the  imagination,  ; I was  of 
the  fame  opinion,  until  accidentally  ftanding 
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my  bce-houfe  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I was 
attraded  by  thefe  very  unufual  aud  mufical 
founds.  Perfons  verfed  in  mufic  can  tolerably 
judge  of  an  odave  ; fuch  thefe  refpedive  notes 
appeared  to  me,  and  fuch  alfo  as  could  not  be 
made  by  the  wings,  but  fccmed  as  if  proceed- 
ing from  a tube.  What  the  intention  of  thefe 
notes  might-  be  I pretend  not  to  determine; 
whether  they  be  made  at  dated  periods  be- 
fore fecond  Swarms  rife,  is  not  much  to  our 
purpqfe ; becaufe  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
Apiators  will  have  either  time  or  inclination 
to  watch  thefe  notices,  therefore  it  is  a.  mat-? 
ter  rather  of  curiofity  than  of  utility. 

256.  Butler  indeed,  writes,  that,  FirfI; 
Swarms  rife  without  thefe  notices ; but 
after  Swarms  or  Cads  hardly  ever  without,' 
From  the  8 th  to  the  11th  day  after  thq 
fil'd  Swann  is  departed,  the  other  young 
Princedes  that  are  pregnant,  will  make: 
the  like  petitions,  Confent  being,  had, 
the  young  Queen  the  next  morning  comes 
down  near  the  floor,  and  there  calls  much 
louder,  and  at  the  moment  of  fwarming,^ 
the  notes  are  more  frequent  and  fhriller ; 
and  then  iflfues  the  buzzing  multitude.'* 

257.  If  rainy  or  tempeduous  weather,, 
prevents  their  fecond  or  third  Cads,  untif 
beyond  the  14th  day,  one  of  the  young^ 
Queen's  is  flain  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th 
day,  led  a fedition  fhould  be  raifed,  and  a. 
civil  war  overturn  the  empire. 

258.  So  fenfible  are  the  Princeflfes  of 
their  tragical  fate,  if  left  behind,  that  fome-. 
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times  two  or  three  will  accompany  a Angle 
Swarm  y or  if  the  weather  continues  indif- 
ferent  a confiderable  time,  often  one  more 
bold  than  the  reft,  will  coax  as  many  com- 
panions  as  ihe  can,  and  though  only  a few, 
will  load  them  forth,  trufting  to  fortune 
for  fuccefs. 

If  the  firft  Swarm  be  divided  or  broken, 
the  fecond  will  call,  and  fwarm  the  fooner, 
probably  the  very  next  day,  and  there- 
by  occafion  a third,  or  fornetimes  a fourth, 
but  all  within  a fortnight  after  the  firft  5 
unlels  prevented  by  bad  weather,  or  ex- 
cept  in  fome  extraordinary  plentiful  years 
and  fituations  both  for  brood  and  honey 
gathering.” 

259.  When  two  or  more  Princefifes  ac- 
company one  Swarm  they  ufually  fettle  in  dif- 
ferent clufters  -y  but  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  fel- 
,dom  tarry,  joining  themfelves  to  the  larger 

body,  the  young  Queen  following. 

260.  As  to  fecond  Swarms,  much  lefs 
Cafts,  very  few  are  ever  worth  keeping,  with- 
out the  fituation  and  feafon  have  been  uncom- 
monly favourable.  The  reafon  is,  the  Bees  of 
every  Stock  have  to  provide  for,  and  take 
care  of,  a numerous  brood,  as  well  as  to  col- 
ledf  honey  ; but  as  after-fwarms  are  but  few 
in  number,  compared  with  the  firft,  they 
muft  fall  (hort,  in  performing  both  thefe 
tafles  in  any  degree  adequate  to  what  the  firft: 
can  do ; but  as  they  are  more  intent  upon  the 
increafe  of  the  brood  than  procuring  honey' 
in  autumn  they  will  not  have  a fufficiency 
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of  honey  to  fupport  them  until  the  next  feafoh> 
and  therefore  will  die  of  famine.  Or  if  takeh, 
the  honey  will  be  but  trifling ; whereas,  had 
they  been  united  to  a Stock,  or  feveral  of 
thefe  Gafts  incorporated  together  fo  as 
to  form  a good  Swarm,  it  would  net  only 
preferve  them  for  next  year>  but  alfo  yield  a 
good  profit. 

261.  It  is  ufual  with  the  Bees  before  th^y 
fwarm,  to  fend  out  meftengers  or  quarter- 
mafters  to  feek  out  and  prepare  proper  habi- 
tations : empty  hives  left  in  a garden,  will 
fometimes  be  chofen.  In  fuch  a cafe,  tvvo 
or  three  hundred  Bees  may  be  feen  going 
in  and  out,  to  clean  the  hive : on  feeing  this, 
you  may  depend  upon  a Swarm  entering  into 
it  within  a few  days.  I have  often  experien- 
ced this  myfelf,  as  well  as  fome  of  my  neigh- 
bours. The  fame  mav  beobfervedof  hollow 
trees,  vacancies  under  the  roofs  of  houfes, 
and  other,  firnilar  places. 

262.  It  may  be  readily  known  that  a Swarm 
has  efcaped,  if  the  Bees  in  going  in  or  out 
od  not  feem  near  fo  numerous  as  before. 

263. Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten refpetfting  the  flgns  and  tokens  of  the  rifing 
of  Swarms,  I am  fully  fatisfied  from  my  own 
experience,  that  they  are  very  fallacious,  and 
not  to  be  trufted  to,  without  running  the  ut^ 
moft  hazard  of  lofing  fome  of  the  Swarms ; and 
I am  well  perfuaded  that  the  only  fecurity  is 
keeping  a conftant  and  clofe  watch  over  them, 
(278)  from  the  time  they  begin  to  be  con- 
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fiderably  increafed  until  the  fwarming  feafon 
be  over.  For  they  will  frequently  rile  in  fuch 
very  indifferent  weather,  and  fbmetimes  fo 
very  early  in  the  feafon,  that  no  one  could  have 
fufpedled  any  fuch  thing.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  they  frequently  fly  quite  away  without 
fettling  at  all ; and  -without  giving  any  pre- 
vious ligns,  or  intimations  of  luch  a dilpofi- 
tion. 

264.  As  no  Swarm  ought  to  be  kept  un- 
lefs  a good  one,  whether  it  be  a firll:,  a fe- 
cond,  or  any  other  ; but  muft  be  return- 
ed again  (370)  or  united  ( 366)  it  may  be 
both  ufeful  and  amufing  to  eftimate  the 
weioht,  meafure,  and  number  of  Bees,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
good  Swarm. 

265.  It  has  been  found,  (fays  Butler) 
that  a larger  number  than  40  or  50,000 
will  not  thrive  together  in  one  hive. 
Swarms  often  amount  to  30,000.  A large 
Swarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  gra- 
dually  lefs  to  one  pound  ^ confequently,  a 

‘‘  very  good  one  weighs  five  or  fix  pounds,  a 
moderate  one  four  pounds.  No  Swann* 
“ lefs  than  this  Ihould  be  kept,  but  united 
with  others.” 

266.  I difagree  wfith  Butler  in  this.  For 
I think  a fix  pound  Stock  is  full  little  enough 
to  turn  to  a good  account ; efpecially  in  the 
double  mode  ; where  they  ought  never  to 
want  room,  confequently  fuch  a Swarm  in  a 
tolerable  feafon  will  furnilF  a hive  of  virgin 
honey.  Therefore,  all  Swarms,  lefs  than  fix 
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pounds,  efpeclally  in  moderate  fituations,  I 
would  recommend  to  be  united  with  fmall" 
Swarms  or  Carts.  If  there  be  enough  to  make 
half  a bufliel,  it  will  be  ft  ill  more  eligible. 

267.  The  following  eftimate  is  given  us 
by  difFerent  writers  of  the  weight  and  num- 
ber of  Bees : 


BUTLER. 

280  to  an  Ounce 
4,480  - - a Pound 
40  or  50,00c  to  ten  or 
eleven  Pounds* 

W I L D M A N. 

308  an  Ounce 
4, (^28  a Pound* 


Natural  Hiftory  of  Bees* 

336  to  an  Ounce 
5,366  - - a Pound 
43,800  - - 8 Pounds# 

According  to  my  own 
Eftimate. 

290  an  Ounce 
4,640  a Pound. 

0%,  dr* 

915  Half  a Pint  3 275 
1,830  a Pint  6 5|* 

3,660  a Quart  12  10  J 

lb,  0%,  dr, 

29,280  a Peck  656 
WinchePter  Meafure. 


268.  The  dirtgreement  of  weight  and 
meafure  in  thefe  feveral  experiments  feems 
to  arife  from  the  different  ftate  of  the  Bees  at 
the  time  of  examination , fpr  certainly  they 
mart  weigh  and  meafure  morb  when  their 
bellies  are  full  than  when  empty,  the  cafe 
of  Stocks  that  die ; alfo  thofe  loaded  with 
farina,  wei^h  and  meafure  more  than  thofe 
only  with  honey.  This  was  fully  confirmed 
to  me  by  experiments  made  at  different 
times,  which  always  varied  5 but  from  the 
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average  of  the  whole,  the  calculation  given 
feems  nigheft  the  truth,  at  leafl;  it  is  fufficient 
for  any  purpofe  the  praif1;itioner  may  require. 


CHAP.  IX. 

• • 

Precautions  Rules  to  be  obferved  in 
. the  Managing  and  Hiving  ^Swarms. 

269.  T T will  be  highly  prudent  to  have 
JL  your  hives  in  readinefs  -before 
the  Swarms  are  likely  to  rife.  For  ^want 
of  this  neceflary  forethought  many  Swarms 
have  taken  French  leave,  and  been -heard  of 
no  more. 

270.  The  infide  of  ftraw  hives  fhouldfoe  . 
rubbed  with  aftiffhair  brufh,  or  coarfe  cloth, 
to  get  off  the  -little  bits  or  fnags  of  ftraw ; 
which  otherwife  wilLoccafion  the  Bees  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  lofs  of  time  to  gnaw  off, 
when  they  might  be  more  ufefully  employed 
in  building  their  combs. 

271.  Boxes  alfo  (hould  be  cleaned  from  all 
little  fplinters,  or  other  roughnefs,  and  mads 
as  fmooth  as  poflible  j every  hole  or  crevice 
muft  be  ftopped  up  with  putty,  or  the  Bees, 
to  keep  out  the  air  and  vermin,  will  be 
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obliged  to  do  it- with  propolis  ; for  what  you 
-may  do  with  oneftroke  in-a  moment  will  coft 
theni  many  minutes,  ^and  perhaps  the  labour 
of  hundreds. 

272.  I ufe  no  other  preparation  to  my 
liives ; but  perchance  fome  good  dames  may 
not  be  fatisfied  with^  tjiis  limplicity,  and 
therefore  I would  recommend  to  them  if  they 
mud  do  any  thing  more,  to  rub  the  top  of 
the  hives  with  a mixture  of  ale  and  fugar,  or 
of  ale  and  honey  : but  in  boxes,  the  rubbing 
the  upper  part  and  fides  with  wax  v/ill  be 
bed,  as  being  not  only  agreeable  to  the  Bees, 
but  alfo'  enabling,  them  to  crawl  up  the 
hive  with  greater  eafe.  Rubbing  hives  with 
fweet  herbs  is  of  no  ufe,  for  it  is  the  honey 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flowers  that  the  Bees 
are  fond  of  and  not  the  leaves.  How  ridi- 
culous to  ufe  fennely  a plant, they  hardly  ever 
approach,  .that  would  intice  them.  In 
Ihort,  they  feldom  diflike  their  hives  if  they 
have  got  a goodly  company,  andagood  niijlrefs*  •• 

" 273.  Thofe  that  continue  to  ufe  common  ^ 
hives,'  fhould  have  fe.veral  of  them,  from  two  | 
to  three  pecks  each,  in  readinefs ; becaufe 
Swarms  differ  fo  much  in  magnitude,  that  a 
two-peck  hive  may  often  prove  too  fmall  j 
but  no  Swarm  fhould  be  put  into  a hive  lefs 
than  half  a bufl:iel.  However,  after  the  Bees 
are  hived,  if  they  be  not  contented  and  quiet, 
or  lie  out,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  hive  " 
by  placing  two  or  three  rounds  or  more  of  j 
an  old  hive  underneath  fo  as  to,  make  it  high  ■ 
enough  to  receiv.e  the  whole.  j 
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274.  Straw  hives  or  boxes,  with  openings 
at  top,  have  this  advantage,  that  if  not  flit- 
ficiently  large,  another  can  be  immediately 
added  without  any  difficulty.  After  having 
once  put  a large  Swarm  in  one  of  my  boxes,  I 
perceived  the  Bees  to  be  very  much  difpleafed, 
and  in  great  confufion  \ *I  immediately  placed 
another  box  over  them,  but  ftill  the  uproar  not 
only  continued,  but  increafed,  and  the  Bees 
began  to  pour  Out  of  the  box : conjefturing 
then,  that  they  had  loft  their  young  Princefs^ 
I examined  the  ground  near  the  box,  and 
found  a fmall  clufter  of  Bees,  in  the  midft  of 
which  Was  the  Royal  Lady.  I immediately 
took  her  up,  and  placed  her  at  the  door-way 
of  the  boXj  from  which  the  Bees  were  run- 
ning ; a ftop  immediately  enfued,  a retreat 
was  founded,  the  emigrants  returned,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  acclamations 
of  joy. 

275.  If  for  feveral  years  together  Swarms 
come  late,  and  perhaps  fome  Stocks  do  not 
fvvarm  at  all,  though  the  feafons  be  tolerably 
good,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Jiives  are  too  large,  or  the  Stocks  too  many  \ 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  Swarms  be  too  early, 
and  but  fcanty  in  number,  it  indicates  the 
hives  to  be  too  fmall : a fingle  year  cannot 
determine  this,  feafons  being  fo  very  different 
from  each  other j fomething  therefore  muft 
be  left  to  experience,  and  each  perfons  fa- 
gaciry. 

276.  Hives  are  generally  fpleeted,  that  is, 
fmall  fticks  are  placed  vvithin  the  hives  to 
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fupport  the  combs,  and  keep  them  fteady* 
Country  people  fix  too  many,  and  thefe  alfo  fo 
improperly  as  to  render  it  impoffihle  to  take 
the  combs  out  without  finafhing  and'  man- 
gling them,  by  this  means  fouling  and  wafir 
ing  the  honey.  The  Bees  are  endowed  with 
ability  fufficient  to  faften  their  combs,  pro- 
vided the  hives  are  not  to  be  moved  ; but 
as  this  is  requifite,  one  fiick  fixed  acrofs  the 
hive,  within  about  two  inches  of  the  bottom, 
and  from  right  to  left,  will  fully  fecure  the 
combs,  upon  any  necefiary  removal  or  in- 
verfion. 

277.  For  as  the  Bees  generally  build  their 
combs  in  parallel  lines  to  the  door-way,  the 
Ipleet  or  flick  being  placed  at.right  angles, 
or  the  reverfe  of  the  combs,  each  of  thefe 
will  necellarily  reft,  and  be  faftened  by  the 
Rees  to  the  fpleet,  thereby  rendering  any 
more  fuperfluous.  When  the  combs  are  to 
be  taken  out,  a notch  is  to  be  cut  in  each 
comb  as  far  as  the  fpleet,  which  may  be  then 
pulled  up,  and  the  combs  taken  out  entire. 

278.  During  the  whole  feafon  of  fwarm- 
ing  the  Bees  fhould  be  carefully  watched. 
This  feafon  is  fometimes  very  long.  In  the 
year  1779  my  Bees  were  obliged  to  be  watch- 
ed from  the  beginning  of  April  until  the  end 
of  July  ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  : how- 
ever fo  long  as  any  Stocks  have  not  fwarmed, 
they  certainly  require  to  be  attended  to.  In 
fome  years  a month  will  be  long  enough. 
Thofe  who  keep  half  a dozen  Stocks  or  more 
may  get  poor  children  to  watch  them  for  a 
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'trifling  reward  ; and  thus  at  a fmall  expence 
ferve  thcmfelves  and  a poor  family  at  the 
fame  time.  In  the  longejl  feafon  it  cannot 
exceed  half  a guinea.  Suppofing  only  one 
Swarm  to  be  laved  by  this  means,  it  will 
pay  the  wholes  but  in  general  the  expence 
will  no:  be  near  fo  much.  A conftant 
watch  however  ought  moft  certainly  to.  be 
kept : For  Swarms  very  frequently  rife,  as  has 
been  obferved,  without  fhewing  the  leaft 
fymptdm  of  their  intention.  Many  Swarms 
I have  loft  formerly  by  not  attending  ta 
the  profitable  dodtrine  of  conftant  watch- 
fulnei's  ; for  as  Swarms  often  rife  fuddenly,i 
if  a perfon  ‘be  abfent-but;  five  minutes  the 
Swarm  may  be  gone. 

279.  The  fwarming  hours  are  generally 
reckoned  to  be  from  nine  o'clock  to  two, 
Tlais  is  very  wrong,  for  Swarms  frequently 
rife  as  early  as  eight,  and  as  late  as  four. 
Whoever  therefore  trufts  to  fewer  hours  will 
often  fuftain  a confiderable  lofs;  as  will  alfo 
thofe  who  truft  to  their  not  fwarming  in  indif- 
ferent weather  : I myfelf  have  had,  and  know 
many  others  who  have  alfo  had  Swarms  rife 
in  what  we  may  call  cold  weather  in  May, 
and  in  milling  clouded  days.  The  Bees  are 
a people  fo  uncertain  in  their  motions,  that 
a conftant  eye  muft  be  kept  upon  them  in  all 
weathers,  except  indeed  a hard  ihower  of 
rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  Let  us  not  therefore  to 
fave  a few  (hillings,  run  the  hazard  of  lofing 
pounds.  No  one  ought  to  expedt  to  Be  fuc^ 
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cefsful  with  Bees,  any  more  than  with  pigs 
or  poultry,  which  profit  hut  little  without 
care  and  attendance. 

280.  The  difadvantages  of  the  Bees  lying- 
out^  have  been  already  treated  of,  (244)  we 
now  proceed  to  point  out  the  only  remedy 
againfl  this  vicious  habit  that  can  turn  to  any 

281.  When  a Stock  is  not  wanted  to 
fwarm,  it  (hould  be  raifed  as  foon  as  the 
Bees  begin  to  work  brilkly,  flopping 
the  bottom  door-way  until  full  fwarrn- 
ing-time  i for  if  they  arc  not  raifed  until 
they  feeni  to  want  it,  the  doing  thereof  will 
often  occafion  them  to  Sw^arm  ; on  the  con- 
trary, when  a well  repleniihed  Stock  is  in- 
tended to  fwarm,  but  the  Bees  be^in  to  af- 
lemble  in  idlenefs,  they  may  be  perrnitted  to 
do  fo  four  or  five  days,  but  no  longer. 

282.  This  idle  habit  fliould  be  broken 
by  raifing  the  Stock,  rather  than  fuflfered  to 
increafe,  thqugh  fwarming  during  the  whole 
feafon,  fliould  be  prevented  by  this  proceed- 
ing : for  frequently  the  diflu rbance  of  raif- 
ing provokes  them  to  fwarm  in  a day  or  two 
afterwards ; and  therefore  a ftridt  look-out 
mud  be  kept. 

I once  had  a box  Swarm,  which  after- 
wards layed  out,  notwithflanding  as  many 
glafs  velfels  were  fet  over  them  as  amounted 
to  a peck  3 much  work  being  done  in  the 
glaffes,  I did  not  choofe  to  take  them  off,  and 
therefore  a little  box  was  ferewed  on  over  the 
clufl^r  and  door- way  3 and  a frefh  door- way 
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made  therein.  They  built  in" that  box,'  and 
Tucceeded  well,  when  taken  away  as  loon  as 
honey-gathering  ceafed.  Where  Bees  are 
kept  in  common  hives  that  cannot  be  conve-' 
niently  raifed,  any  convenient  veflel  placed” 
over  the  largeft  cinder,  and  fixed  as  near  the 
door- way  as  poffible,  will  aniwer  the  fame- 
purpofe;  the  beft  time  to  do  it,  is  after  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  either  by  moon  light;  or  by 
a candle  and  lantern  3 but  at  no  'nearer  a 
diftance  than  juft  to  fee  hovy  to  perform  the^ 
bufinefs. 

283.  But  Ihould  this  not  fucceed,  having 
put  on  a pair  of  gloves,  and  fecured^your 
face  with  a mafk,  at  the  clofe  of  evening,  or 
rather  at  day-break,  hold  a hive,  or' other* 
veflel  under  the  largeft  clafter  that  lie  out, 
gently  puftiing  the  empty  hive  upward,  that 
as  much  of  the  clufter  may  hang  in  it  as  pof- 
fible ; then  with  a ftiff  wire,  flip  of  tin,  or 
thin  ftick,  drawn  clofely  and  very  gently 
againft  the  bottom  of  the  floor  or  'ftool,  fe- 
parate  the  Bees  therefrom,  fo  as  to  fall  into 
the  hive  underneath  ; or,  the  velfel  or  hive 
itfelf  drawn  by  a Ikilful  hand  againft  the  bot- 
tom, will  have  the  fame  effed:. 

' 284.  But  if  they  clufter  round  the  hive, 
and  not  underneath,  hold  the  bottom  edge 
of  an  empty  hive,  fo  as  to  be  even,  or  upon 
a level  with  the  ftand  ; then  with  a brufti  or 
rather  a wing,  gently  move  the  clufter  for- 
ward, until  they  fall  into  the  hive ; but  if 
they  hang  about  fo  inconveniently  that  this 
cannot  be  elfeded,  they  may  be  taken  up  by 
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a.  fpoqn  atid  put  into  the  hive  (384).  Should 
there  be  danger  of  Ibme  of  the  Bees  fall- 
ing on  the  ground  during  the  operation,  a 
cloth  fpread  thereon,  will  receive  them,  and 
being  afterwards  laid  over,  or  about  the 
fkirts  of  the  hive,  the  ftragglers  before  morn- 
ing will  be  returned  home. 

285.  The  Bees  you  have  taken  may  be  re- 
turned to 'the  Stock,  which  in  the  interim 
iliould  be  raifed  by  an  ekeing,  or  lift,  that  is, 
two  or  three  rounds  of  another  hive  placed 
under  them  ; or,  for  want  of  thefe,  by  ftones 
or  portions  of  bricks  laid  at  proper  diftances 
underneath.  Then  take  the  hive  or  veffel 
that  has  the  outliers  in  it  to  the  old  Stock, 
turn  it  upfide  down,  and  ftrike  the  edge 
forcibly  upon  a floor  or  ftool,  clofe  to  the 
Stock  f the  Bees  will  fall  out  and  join  the 
family  before  morning ; then  clofe  all  the 
openings  with  clay  or  cow  dung,  leaving  only 
the  ufual  entrance.  Thus  having  fufficient 
room,  they  will  either  immediately  begin  to 
extend  their  works,  or  fwarm  in  a day  or 
two  after.  A cover  fliould  be  fufpended  over 
them  during  the  night  ; and  alfo  over  fuch 
Bees  that  lie  out,  leil  hady  fliowers  wafli 
them  dovvn,  and  deftroy  them. 

286^  Another  method  is  to  take  the  old 
Stock  off  the  ftand,  raife  it  as  before  diredted, 
and  fet  it  upon  a ftool  about  a foot  diftant 
from  the  ftand.  Then  lay  a fmall  piece  of 
board  from  the  Stock  to  the  ftand,  to  ferve 
as  a bridge.  Let  them  remain  in  this  litua-^ 
tioa  all  night.  The  noife  of  the  Stock,  oc-^ 
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cafioned  by  the  removal  will  alarm  the 
duller  of  idlers,  who  miffing  the  heat  and 
connexion  they  before  had*,  will  .prefently  be 
in  motion  and  anxious  to  find  their  compa- 
nions ; this  they  will  foon  do  by  paffing  the 
bridge;  and  now  finding  ample  room,  .will 
be  received  with  joy.  The  Stock  the  next 
evening  may  be  fet  in  its  ufual  place. 

287.  But  if  you  want  Bees  to  ftrengthen- 
a v/eak  or  backward  Stock ; ftrike  them  out 
(260)  at  night  before  the  Stock,  and  by  the 
morning  they  will  be  incorporated  ; or,  (and 
which  is  the  bell  mode)  take  a bucket,  pail, 
&c.  or  four  or  five  rounds  of  draw  cut  out 
of  an  old  hive.  On  either  of  thefe,  turn 
the  hive  of  idlers  upfide  down,  and  imme- 
diately fet  the  Stock  over  them. 

"To  Hive  Bees  properly. 

288.  I would  recommend  no  other  defence 
than  what  I ufe  myfelf,  and  which  few  perfons 
will  probably  objedt  to  or  think  extravagant.' 
My  meaning  is,  to  drink  a cup  of  good  ale, 
and  to  rub  fome  of  it  over  your  face  and' 
hands,  for  as  the  Bees  love  the  fmell  of  this 
liquor,  when  good,  it  will  be  ho  fmall  fecom- 
mendation  to  their  favour.  While  this  agree- 
able exhalation  therefore  is  rifing  from  you, 
call  away  fear,  for  you  may  hive  them  wdth 
fafety,  provided  it  be  done  with  care  and 
proper  precautions.  Boldnefs  and  gentlenefs 
are  now  equally  neceflary,  every  motion  mud 
be  deliberate,  and  without  any  hurry.  Be 
particularly  careful  not  to  crufli  any  of  the 

Bees, 
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Bees,  for  the  fmell  of  their  bruifed  bodies 
will  excite  the  reft  to  fury  and  vengeance. 
Greart  care  is  at  this  time  peculiarly  neceffary, 
as  without  circumfpedlion,  you  may  even 
kill  the  Queen  herfelf,  as  is  too  often  done, 
and  which  will  infallibly  occafion  the  Swarm, 
though  well  hived,  to  return  home. 

289.  There  is  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Bees  when  they  fwarm, 
becaufe  at  that  time  they  have  many  fears 
and  apprehenfions,  and  are  therefore  uncom- 
monly  gentle  and  pacific.  At  fuch  times  I 
have  thrufl  my  naked  hand  up  into  the  middle 
of  a Swarm  as  they  hung  upon  a bough, 
without  the  Bees  diewing  the  lead:  refent- 
ment  : which,  had  they  been  in  their  hives, 
thev  would  not  have  fufrered  without  the  ut- 
mod  indignation.  But  in  bad  weather,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  windy,  they  become  more 
irafciblc,  and  will  not  fufter  any  one  to  be 
quite  fo  familiar  with  them  ; a pair  of  gloves  * 
Will  then  be  neceflary. 

290.  Some  are  fo  very  fimple,  as  either 
to  fumio-ate  the  Bees  with  fmokc, .or  throw 
water  on  them,  from  a notion  of  making 
them  fettle  and  become  more  quiet.  But  fo 
far  from  anfwering  this  purpofe,  it  deftroys 
many  of  them,  and  makes  the  reft  fo  defpe- 
rate  as  not  to  be  hived  without  great  dan- 
ger. And  even  when  this  is  accomplifhed, 
they  are  fo  irritated  at  fuch  uncivil  ufage, 
that  they  frequently  rife  out  of  the  hive,  and 
fly  quite  away.  Whereas,  let  the  bufinefs 
be  done  with  patience  and  circumfpefbion. 
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they  may  be  hived,  however  badly  fituated, 
without  any  of  thefe  inconveniences. 

291.  Swarms  are  often  divided  by  fuch  in- 
judicious management  j part  of  them  return- 
ing home,  while  thofe  that  remain,  being  fo 
much  diminifhed,  form  but  a feeble  Swarm, 
and  of  little  value. 

292.  It  fometimes  happens  that  a Swarm 
divides  while  hovering  in  the  Air,  and  fome 
fall  to  the  ground.  You  muft  examine  in  this 
cafe  v/ith  great  care,  for  if  you  find  any,  it  is 
very  likely  the  young  Queen  is  among  them ; 
if  file  is,  place  her  upon  the  empty  hive,  and 
take  it  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  Bees  fwarm- 
ing : if  only  a few  fee  her,  they  will  give 
notice  to  all  the  reft,  and  prefently  fettle  upon 
the  hive,  over  this  another  may  be  placed, 
into  which  they  will  afcend,  without  further 
trouble.  But  if  the  Queen  be  not  found, 
the  Bees,  though  v^^ell  hived,  will  not  remain 
but  either  fly  quite  away  or  go  back  to  the 
Mother  Stock,  or  endeavour  to  gain  admif- 
f]on,into  fome  of  the  other  Stocks,  thereby 
pccafioning  tumult  and  flaughter. 

293.  It  h as  been  an  ancient  cufiom  to 
make  a tinking  noife  upon  a pan,  kettle,  or 
the  like,  when  a Swarm  riles,  as  being 
thought  conducive  to  make  them  fettle  the 
fooner,  and  prevent  their  flying  away.  This 
has  been  objedled  to  as  of  no  ufe.  I oncje 
thought  fo,  and  thereby  loft  feveral  Swarms. 
Many  times  I have  forebore  tinkling  until 
they  were  almoft  out  of  my  premifes ; but  on 
ftriking  up  a ferenade  upon  a large  watering 
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pot,  they  have  always  fettled;  and  I have 
never  loll  a Swarm,  fince  I have  ufed  this 
method,  or  had  them  fettle  at  any  great 
diftance. 

294.  I have  known  of  feveral' Swarms  fly- 
ing over  large  commons,  that  merely  by  the 
tinkling  of  a key  upon  a fork,  have'been  im- 
'mediately  ftruck  with  attention,  and  their 
flight  being  flopped,  have  fettled  on  the 
'^grouhd  very  near  the  ruflic  mufician. 

295.  Thereafon  may  be  the  fame,  as  that 
\vhich  induces  Bees  to  return  precipitately 
to  their  hives  at  the  approach  of  a thunder 
'ftorm.  Tinkling  has  the  fame  effedl,  as  far 
at  leaft  as  the  found  extends  ; the  explofion 
‘of  fire-arms  produce's  the  fame,  but  in  a 
much  fliorter  fpace  of  time;  as  it  will-caufe 
them  to  fettle  almofl  inflantly  ; and  confe- 
•qucntly  within  due  bounds,  provided  the  ex-^ 
plofion  be  made  on  that  fide  to  which  they 
are  flraying  too  far. 

Not  that  the  Bees  are  fond  of  mufic  as 
fome  fondly  imagine,  for  my  Bees  have  often 
had  variety -of  that  near  their  hives,  without 
taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it. 

296.  As  the  pradlice  of  tinkling  has  been 
of  a very  long  flanding,  and  is  no  ways  hurt- 
ful, I fee  no  good  reafon  for  its  difufe ; be- 
fides,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  another 
point ‘of  view,  viz.  to  afeertain  your  property, 
which  otherwife  might  be  difputed,  if  the 
Swarm  fliould  fettle  in  another  perfon’s  pre- 
nVifes.  For  the  tinkling  fecures  a legal  right 
to  follow  your  Swarm  upon  another  pendifs 

grounds 
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grounds  in  order  to  hive  them  ; making  good 
any  damage  you  do  thereby, 

297.  Particular  care  muft  be  taken,  not 
t,o  begin  tinkling  until  the  Swarm  is  all  out, 
left  you  intimidate  the  others,  and  prevent 
their  rifing. 

298.  If  notwithftanding  your  noife,  they 
feein  not  difpofed  to  fettle,  or  they  fly  too 
high,  throwing  up  fand  or  duft  among  them, 
will  caufe  them  to  keep  within  bounds,  and 
the  fooner  defcend.  As  foon  as  ever  they 
begin  to  fettle,  immediately  ceafe  alh  noife, 
that  thofe  on  the  wing  m^y  hear  the  founds 
of  thofe  that  are  fixing,  and  be  allured  tp 
join  them. 

Whiftling  or  any  other  noife  is  then  highly 
improper  ; for  the  more  filence,  the.  fooner 
they  clufter.  For  when  once  a part  is  fixed, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  reft  not  follow- 
ing. 

299.  Before  Swarms  are  put  into  one  of 
my  hives  the  barred  top  fhould  have  a 
hole  made  at  each  end  of  the  middle  bar,  to 
admit  a four-penny  brad,  long  flender  nail,  or 
peg,  to  pafs  through  into  the  edge  of  the 
hive,  in  order  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place  ; 
the  ftraw  top  muft  be  faftened  on  ; this  is 
beft  done  by  making  four  loops  with  a ftrong 
pack-thread,  drawn  through  the  hive,  near 
the  top  edge,  at  equal  diftances,  and  long 
enough  to  meet  at  top  within  three  or  four 
inches,  and  drawn  together  by  another  piece  of 
pack-thread,  and  faftened  by  a knot  upon  the 

top. 
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top.  If  a box  be  ufed,  the  top  muft  Be 
fere  wed  on. 

300.  If  a Swarm  or  Caft  is  rifing  fi'om  a 
Stock,  contrary  to  your  wifli,  immediately 
with  a handkerchief^  or  the  like,  ftop  the 
door-way  for  fome  time  j this  will  baulk 
and  perhaps  deter  them  from  fwarming 
afterwards.  But  if  the  young  Queen  rofe 
with  the  few  that  firft  iffued>  thefe  will 
not  return  again. 

301.  When  a Swarm  is  upon  the  wing, 
have  an  eye  to  your  other  Stocks,  and  if  any 
are  preparing  to  rife,  ftop  them,  until  the 
Swarm  is  fettled.  Then,  if  another  rifes^ 
and  attempts  to  unite  with  the  firft ; cover, 
thefe  immediately  with  a cloth,  until  the 
other  is  allb  fixed  ; and  fo  for  any  others; 
For  if  double  Swarms  be  hived  together, 
there^will  be  a- terrible  {laughter,  until  one 
of  the  Queens  be  killed  j or  fometimes  the 
whole  Swarm  will  quit  the  hive>  and  fly 
quite  away. 

302.  Although  Swarms  will  often  rife  at 
the  very  inftant  when  the  ^reateft  bufinefs  is 
carrying  on  ; yet,  when  it  is  a favourable 
day,  and  they  are  obierved  not  to  work,  and 
but  little  noife  in  the  hive,  a Swarm  will 
furely  take  wing  in  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards. Sometimes,  alfo,  there  is  a fudden 
throng  of  Bees  at  the  entrance,  making  loud 
alarms,  as  though  going  to  fwarm,  when  it 
is  only  the  expreflion  of  joy  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a large  delivery  of  young  at  once.  - 
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303.  If  a Swarm  rifes  and  returns  back 
again  to  the  Stock,  and  you  perceive  them 
before  many  are  got  into  the  hive,  im- 
mediately take  the  old  Stock  away,  and 
fet  an  empty  hive  in  its  place ; by  this  ma- 
noeuvre, the  Swarm  .will  be  deceived,  and 
fettle  quietly  therein.  It  fliould  then  be 
placed  at  the  moft  diftant  part  of  the  Apiary, 
and  the  Mother  Stock  fet  in  its  own  place 
again.  But  if  the  Swarm  fhould  be  tumultu- 
ous and  uneafy  after  it  is  in,  fet  the  old 
Stock  clofe  to  them,  and  they  will  foon  be 
re-united  to  them  again.  For  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  plain,  they  either  had  no  Queen  with 
them,  or  had  loft  her  in  their  flight.  Though 
there  are  other  caufes  of  a Swarm’s  return- 
ing, as  too  much  wind,  clouds  portending 
ing  ftorms  of  thunder  and  fhowers. 

304.  The  form  in  which  a Swarm  hangs 
from  a bough,  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone, 
big  at  the  top,  and  tapering  to  the  bottom ; 
the  point  being  only  a lingle  Bee ; they  ad- 
here together  in  this  manner,  by  hooking 
themfelves  to  each  other  by  their  feet.  But 
at  other  times,  when  the  plant  or  tree  will 
not  admit  of  their  being  thus  fufpended ; 
they  fpread  round  the  body  of  a tree  or 
branch,  (fig.  5.)  or  upon  a hedge,  bufli, 
Ihrub,  6cc.  in  a variety  of  directions,  often 
very  inconvenient  for  hiving. 

305.  Low  trees  near  an  Apiary  are  very 
ufeful,  for  they  attraCl  the  Swarms  to  fettle 
on  them,  which  are  thereby  more  eafily 
hived. 
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For  S warms’  will  fometimes  fix  of  their 
own  accord  near  the  Apiary,  though  no  no- 
tice had  been  taken  of  their  rifing.  But  fuch 
inftances  are  too- precarious  to  be  trufted  to; 
and  they  will  much  oftener  fly  away  with- 
out cluftering  at  all.  . A branch  of  a tree,  or 
a hive,  fixed  upon  a long  pole,  and  lifted 
up  among  a Swarm,  when  in  the  air,  has 
inticed  them  to  fettle  thereon. 

306. -  No  time  fliould  be  loft  to  hive  them 
as  foon  as  cluftered  ; for  the  longer  they  hang, 
the  more  irritable  they  become,  and  the  more 
unwilling  they  will  be  to  hive.'  For  when 
once  fixed,  they  fend  out  fcouts  to  bring 
tidings-of  a proper  habitation,  and  no  fooner 
do  thefe  return,  and  touch  the  clufter,  but 
there  is  a general  fhake  of  the  wings  ; after 
this,  they  prefently  unknit  and  depart,  unlefs 
they  be  immediately  hived,  and  then  it  is  a 
chance  if  they  will  ftay. 

307.  'A  large  cloth  or  apron,  and  a hive 
floor  or  other  board  will  be  ufeful  in  the 
hiving  ; fpread  the  cloth  upon  the  ground  as 
nearly  under  the  clufter  as  poflible  ,;  on  thatj 
place  the  floor,  and  a ftick  about  an  inch 
thick  laid  acrofs  fo  that  when  the  hive  is 
placed  thereon,  there  may  be  ample  room 
for  ’ the  ftruggling  multitude  to  enter  the 
more  freely- and  fooner  in. 

308.  Or  a Swarm-  may  be  fhook'  off  a 
branch  or  fhrub,  into  a cloth,  properly  held 
under  by  an  afliftant,  and  the  cloth  with 
the  Bees  therein,  immediately  laid  on  the 
ground,  then  placing  a hive  over  the  -Bees, 

fupporting 
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fupporting  one  edge,  a little  ralfed,  by  a 
ftone,  or  fomething  convenient,  fo  that  no 
Bees  be  cruflied,  and  they  will  foon  afcend 
up  into  the  hive  without  any  further  opera- 
tion, but  that  of  fcreening  them  from  the  rays 
of  the  Sun. 

309.  If  a Swarm  hangs  to  a bough,  or 
any  thing  that  will  admit  of  the  hives  Hiding 
under  them,  firft  cut  off,  in  the  moft  gentle 
manner,  any  twigs  that  may  be  in  the  way  5 
then  with  your  left  hand  prefs  the  inverted 
hive  upwards,  to  inclofe  as  much  of  the 
duller  as  poffible,  without  difturbing  the 
Bees,  until  with  your  right  hand  you  give 
the  bough  a fudden  and  fmart  fhake ; this 
will  caufe  moft  of  the  clufler  to  fall  into  the 
hive  ; among  whom,  in  general,  will  be  the 
Queen.  Keep  the  hive  in  your  arm  as  it 
is,  until  you  have  got  to  the  board  or  cloth  ; 
(307)  then  gently  turn  it  upfide  down  ; one 
edge  upon  the  board,  and  the  other  upon 
the  flick  that  lays  acrofs ; any  Bees  that  have 
tumbled  out,  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  wing, 
hearing  the  buz  in  the  hive,  will  foon  join 
them.  With  a few  twigs,  difturb  thofe  that 
attempt  to  fettle  again,  and  they  will  foon 
defift.  But  ufe  no  nettles,  or  water,  which 
ferves  only  to  inrage  and  injure  the  Bees. 

310.  Cover  the  hive  with  a cloth,  boughs, 
or  any  thing  proper  to  keep  off  the  too  pierc- 
ing rays  of  the  Sun ; for  otherwife  the  Bees 
finding  their  new  habitation > too  hot,  will 
be  wife  enough  to  quit  it.'  . 
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31 1.  If  it  fliould  happen  to  be  more  con« 
venient  to  hold  a cloth  or  large  apronunder 
the  Bees,  than  a hive  to  fhake  them  into, 
let  the  former  method  be  taken,  and  gather- 
ing up  the  cloth  by  the  corners,  very  gently- 
and  tenderly  bring  it  down,  and  manage  as 
direftod  (307).  To  avoid  repetitions  j either  a 
cloth  or  hive  may  be  ufed,  as  {hall  appear 
moll  convenient,  in  any  of  the  operations 
hereafter  direfted.  Let  the  hive  remain 
in  this  flate  until  the  evening,  and  then 
(taking  away  the  flick)  remove  it  to  its 
appointed  place.  If  taken  away  before,  the 
flragglers  will  be  lofl. 

But  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a place  incon- 
venient or  improper  to  leave  the  Swann 
in  until  night,'  as  foon  as  ever  the  Bees  are 
wholly  got  in,  or  nearly  fo,  it  muft  be 
covered  w'ith  a cloth,  and  taken  to  its  def- 
tined  place  at  once:  the  flragglers  that  are' 

• left  will  return  to  the  mother  Stock. 

312.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  adopt  this 
method  when  a Swarm  is  fo  very  large  as 
to  impoverilh  the  Stock ; for  by  taking  the 
hive  away,  as  foon  as  a fufficient  number 
are  got  in,  the  reft  (fometimes  a great 
number)  will  return  to  their  former  abode. 

313.  Should  a Swarm  fettle  fo  untoward-  ' 
ly,  that  a hive  cannot  be  conveniently  held  ‘ 
under  them,  a light  balket  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  well : the  Bees  being  flraken  into 
the  balloet,  fet  it  upon  its  bottom  on  the 
ground,  then  a hive  being  placed  ever  it,  ' 

they 
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they  will  quit  the  balket,  and  fix  In  the 
hive. 

314.  Swarms  often  clufter  in  trees  much 
too  high  to  be  come  at  without  the  affiftance 
of  a ladder.  Heps,  table,  or  the  like,  and 
fometimes  at  the  extremity  of  a fmall  bough, 
at  too  great  a diftance  to  be  reached  with 
the  hive  in  your  hand.  In  this  cafe,  after 
placing  the  hive  in  readinefs  under  the  tree  •, 
and  having  prepared  a fharp  knife>  and  a 
faw,  afcend  the  ladder,  and  gently  cut  away 
all  the  fmall  twigs  and  branches  that  fur- 
round  the  clufter,  and  examine  if  the 
bough  on  which  it  hangs  can  be  cut  through 
with  a knife^  as  this  will  difturb  the  Bees 
much  lefs  than  the  aftion  of  a faw.  Keep 
the  branch  fteady  with  one  hand  while  you 
fever  it  with  the  other,  or  rather  it  (hould 
be  held  by  an  afllftant,  and  as  foon  as  cut 
through,  be  brought  gently  down,  taking 
great  care  that  the  Bees  be  not  touched  by  any 
of  the  other  branches.  Then  lay  the  bough 
with  the  Bees  on  it,  very  gently  on  the  cloth 
or  board,  and  fet  the  hive  over  it.  Before 
the  evening  the  Bees  will  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  hive,  having  quitted  the  bough, 
which  may  now  be  taken  away,  and  the 
hive  put  in  its  intended  place. 

315.  But  fhould  it  be  impradicable,  or 
hurtful  to  a tree,  to  cut  off  a branch,  a 
baflcet  or  hive  may  be  tied  bottom  upwards 
upon  a long  fork,  rake,  or  pole,  and  held 
under  the  Swarm  while  another  perfon  fhakes 
the  branch,  either  with  his  hands  or  fome 
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other  inflrument,  fo  as  to  get  as  many  as 
poffible  into  the  hive.or  bafket ; after  which^ 
the  remainder  are  to  be  diflodged  by  a long 
fi:ick,  with  fmall  twigs  tied  to  the  end.  Or 
they  may  be  diflodged  by  twigs  tied  to  the 
end  of  a long  po^e,  until  they  fettle  more 
conveniently  to  be  hived.  At  the  fame 
time  the  proper  mufic,  and  fire  arms,  charged 
with  powder  only,  muft  be  in  readinefs, 
left  the  Swarm  take  wing  again,  and  now 
affronted  with  your  treatment  fly  quite 
away. 

It  will  be  highly  neceflary  in  thefe  trou- 
blefome  operations  to  defend  your  face  and 
hands.  (73,  76.) 

(316.  Another  very  difhcult  cafe  is,  when 
they  fettle  at  a great  height,  round  a branch 
of  a tree  not  flexible  enough  to  be  ftiaken  ; 
the  moft  eafy  method  of  hiving  them  . is, 
to  fet  a hive  upon  a board  or  floor,  whereon 
are  two  pieces  of  flicks  to,  raife  the,  front 
edge  of  the  hive  about  an  inch,  take  this 
up  a ladder  (placed  as  clofe  to  the  Bees 
as  poffible)  and  reft  the  board  or  its  edge 
on  the  branch,  as  near  the  Bees  as  can  be 
without  hurting  them.  Then  fufpend  or 
faften  the  hive  v/itli  cords  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  tree,  or  ladder,  in  the  fafeft 
and  beft.  manner  that  circumftances  will 
allow  of.  This  done,  with  a fpoon,  gently 
take  fome  of  the  Bees  from  the  clufter,  and 
turn  them  out  of  the  fpoon  at  the  door-way 
of  the  hive,  this  repeat  feveral  times,  and 
they  will  crawl  into  the  hive.  This  me- 
thod 
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thod  may  be  continued  as  long  as  the  other 
Bees  (lievv  no  great  refentment,  or  until  you 
have  got  about  a quart  into  the  hive.  Leave 
them  a little  while;  the  noife  of  thofe  in 
the  hive  will  incite  the  others  to  march 
therein  alfo,  and  in  about  an  hour  the 
whole  Swarm  will  have  entered.  But  if 
in  head  of  this,  they  feem  not  dlfpofed  to  quit 
the  branch,  take  more  of  them  away  by  the 
ipoon,  at  intervals,  until  the  others  begin 
to  run  into  the  hives  themfelves. 

By  patiently  proceeding  thus,  there  Is  far 
lefs  danger,  damage,  and  trouble,  than  by. 
thofe  irritating  and  violent  means  gene- 
rally employed  in  thefe  cafes. 

317.  When  Swarms  hang  too  low  to  ad- 

mit the  pafiing  a hive  underneath,  a cloth  may 
Le  drawn  under  them,  and  a hick  laid 
thereon ; then  fhake  the  Bees  down,  and 
gradually  withdraw  the  cloth  far  enough 
to  allow  the  placing  the  hive  over  it.  If 
there  be  any  Bees  already  on  the  ground, 
they  will  foon  hear  the  noife  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  join  them.  If  not,  the  hive  fifould 

be  placed  near  them ; or  with  a brufh  or 
wing,  move  the  Bees  nearer  the  hives, 
as  fl^all  appear  moil:  convenient. 

318.  When  they  fettle  in  a hedge,  fix 

a hive  over  them,  either  upon  forked  flick's, 
or  any  other  contrivance^  But  firfi;  fprinkle 
the  infide  top  of  the  hive  with  ale  and  fugar  ; 
but  only  at  the  top,  becaufe  it  is  to  that 
part  we  want  to  entice  them.  Wait  foiiie 
time,  and  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  intro- 

K 3 duce 
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dace  a hive  underneath  them,  as  far  as 
poflible,  cutting  away  fuch  fprigs  and  bran- 
ches as  may  obftrudt  its  paffage  ; then  fhak- 
ing  the  bulh  or  hedge,  caufe,  as  many  as 
poflible  to  fall  into  the  hive,  and  continue 
fo  to  do  until  they  are  wearied  of  return- 
ing to  the  hedge,  or  have  gradually  joined 
thofe  in  the  hive,  which  they  will  do  by 
this  management  in  a little  time.  Lay  two 
flicks  acrofs  the  hive,  and  fet  another  over 
it,  and  by  night  thofe  that  are  upon  the 
ground,  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  hive,  will 
’ be  all  gone  in,  and  collcdted  whth  the  reft 
now  afeended  in  the  upper  hive,  provided 
the  Queen  be  among  them,  other  wile  fi.'e 
muft  be  looked  for  among  thole  upon  the 
ground  or  about  the  hive. 

319.  Should  they  cl  lifter  round  the  body, 
or  leading  branches  of  a tree,  apply  the  edge 
of  the  hive  clofe  to  the  body,  a little  below 
the  fpread  of  the  Bees,  and  where  there 
is  the  greateft  bunch  or  clufter^  gently  prefs 
the  hive  upwards,  and  with  a fmall  flick, 
force  down  as  many  Bees  as  you  can  into 
the  hive,  but  be  fure  not  to  hurt  any 
of  them  ; then  removing  the  hive  to  other 
•parts  that  have  the  largeft  clufters,  do  the 
fame  there  j it  is  very  probable  the  Queen 
whll  be  amont^  fome  of  thefe.  The  hive 
muft  now'  be  placed  as  near  as  poflible  to 
the  tree,  and  the  reft  of  the  Bees  will  join 
their  fellows,  provided  they  are  fo  difturbed 
as  to  prevent  their  fettling  about  the  tree 
again.  ’ As  this  is  a very  difficult  cafe,  the 
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Be^s  will  be  unavoidably  irritated,  and  thcre-r 
fore  the  face  and  hands  fhould  be  properly 
fee  u red. 

I’hough  thefe  methods  will  undoubtedly 
fucceed,  yet  I have  found  the  following 
much  eafier  and  lafer,  when  the  fituation  is 
not  too  high. 

320.  Fird,  procure  a fufficient  number  of 
tables,  ftools,  or  calks,  that  they  may  be  fet 
on  each  other  fo  as  to  be  of  equal  height 
with  the  cluder  of  Bees,  or  two  ladders^mud: 
be  fo  placed  as  to  admit  a board  from  one 
to  the  other,  fufficient  to  hold  a bee-hive* 
This  being  done,  hold  the  hive  bottom  up- 

• wards,  and  with  a fpopn  gently  take  up  as 
many  as  you  can  at  a time,  from  the  iargefl: 
cluder,  and  put  them  carefully  into  the  hive, 
until  there  be  a quart  or  more,  if  the  Bees 
will  let  you  do  it  patiently  j then  turn  the 
hive  upon  its  bottom  on  the  board  or  floor, 

• already  prepared  i;  the  edge  of  the  hives  next 
the  tree  muft  be  kept  a little  raifed,  for  the 
eafier  admiflipn  of  the  concourfe  of  Btes  that 
yet  remain  on  the  tree.  When  calks  or 
tables  are  ufed,  the  fiage  formed  by  them 
with  the  hive  upon  it,  is  to  be  gently  moved 
towards  the  tree,  fo  that  the  edge  of  the  hive-, 
floor  may  touch  the  Bees ; but  if  this  ffiould 
be  inconvenient,  a thin  piece  of  board  may 
be  laid  from  the  hive  to  the  tree,  as  a bridge 
for  the  Bees  to  pais  over  5 for  the  noife  of 
thofe  in  the  hive,  will  attract  the  notice  of 
fuch  as  are  on  the  tree,  and  you  will  prefentiy 
fee  them  begin  to  diflodge  andpafs  the  bridge 

K 4 to 
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to  their  companions.  This  will  be  the 
fooner  effedled,  if  you  gently,  ftroke  down 
thole  neareft  the  hive  with  a flick,  or  rather 
take  from  the  largeft  clufler  fpoonfuls  at  a 
time,  and  put  them  upon  the  bridge  near  the 
entrance  of  the  hive;  lor  they  will  then  go 
diredtly  in,  and  when  the  greater  number  have  ^ 
entered,  there  is  no  danger  but  the  reft  will 
follow, 

321.  The  ufual  way  of  brufhing  Bees  in- 
to a hive  enrages  them  moll  highly ; this, 
however,  is  not  all  the  mifchief,  for  many  arc 
killed  in  the  operation,  and  fometirnes  the 
Queen  herfelf ; in  wmich  cafe,  the  Swarm, 
even  after  having  been  hived,  will  fly  away  : 
nor  will  the  Apiator  himfelf  be  fafe,  unlefs 
very  well  defended.  All  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies  are  avoided  by  ilie  gentle  method  juft 
recommended  ; and  to  a lover  of  Bees,  is  as 
agreeable  an  amufement  as  hunting  or  angling 
to  others  : I perform  it  without  even  a pair  of 
gloves,  unlels  in  a bad  day. 

322.  Authors  direeft,  as  a general  rule, 
that  Swarms  fhould  always  remain  near  the 
place  where  they  fettled,  until  the  evening,  as 
otherwife  thofe  Bees  that  have  not  fettled  and 
are  hovering  about,  not  knowing  where  their 
companions  are  placed,  will  return  to  the 
old  Stock,  and  will  be  treated  with  the 
fame  feverity  as  ftrangers.  In  the  many  ob- 
fervations  1 have  made,  I can  affert,  that  fuch 
confequence  never  followed,  but  that  they 
were  received  as  kindly  as  though  they  had 
never  parted, 

323,  When 
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323.  When  Bees  fettle  in  a hollow  on  the  fide 
of  a tree  or  flub,  clap  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
fo  clofe  againfl  it,  that  not  a Bee  can  efcape  : 
let  an  afiiftant  hold  it  fafl:,  and  alfo  tie  a 
cloth  round  the  edge,  or  with  clay  or  the 
like  flop  every  opening : being  thus  well  fe- 
cured,  with  a hammer  or  great  flone,  beat 
round  about  the  hollow,  making  the  greatefl 
noife  you  can,  which  in  a fhort  time  will  fo 
terrify  the  Bees,  that  for  peace  fake  they  will 
be  induced  to  enter  the  hive  : now  and  then 
ceafe  the  noife,  and  applying  your  ear  "to  the 
hive,  you  will  know  by  the  buz  when  the 
greater  part  are  in  : you  may  then  fet  the 
hive  down,  an'd  difiurb  thofe  that  remain  in 
the  hole  with  fmall  twigs,  which  at  length 
v/iil  fo  weary  them,-  as  to  make  them  enter 
the  hive.^  Then  flop  the  hole  with  weeds,  or 
any  thing  at  hand,* and  your  vvork  is  done. 

324.  Swarms  will  frequently^lnake  a hol- 
low tree  their  habitation.  To. ‘diflod^e  them 
make  a large  hole  with  a chiffel,  hatchet,  or 
^ther  fuitable  inftrument,  as  near  as  pdflible  to 
the  upper  part  of  fhe  hollow  f for^  if  there  be 
room  enough,  they  wm*11  lie  always  above  the 
hole  they  go  in  at  : place  the  edge  of  the  hive 
clofe  to  the  hole,  and  forceably  firiking  about 
thai  part  of  the  tree  where  the  Bees  are, 
give  them  as  much  diflufbance  as  poffible  ; 
alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  ftrokes,  they 
will  prefently  iffue  out  through  the  hole,  and 
very  likely  fettle  in  the  hive ; but  if  not,  on 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  on  fome  other 
place,  that  may  be  convenient  for  hiving 
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them.  After  being  hived,  they  ihould  be 
placed  hear  the  tree  they  came  from,  to  re- 
ceive the  ftragglers, 

325.  But  if  they  lie  below  the  hole,  they  en- 
ter in  at,  make  the  opening  beneath  them  ; and 
take  care  that. the  upper  hole,  by  which  the 
Bees  are  toiflue  out,  be  thelargell;  fbmeticues 
ho  vvever,  all  thefe  methods  prove  ineffedtual. 
We  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  fumigation  ; 
this  is  done  by  placing*  old  rags,  damp  draw, 
or  any  thing  that  vvill  make  much  fmoke, 
underneath  the  Bees,  and  fetting  fire  to  it, 
at  the  lame  time  difturbing  them  as  much  as 
poffible  by  violently  firiking  the  tree  ; this 
will  generally  caufe  them  to  fly  out  and  fettib 
elfevvhere. 

326.  The  fame  method  muft  be  purfued 
if  any  Bees  remain  afterwards  in  the  hollows, 
or  places  of  lodgment,  to  force  them  out  1 
and  to  prevent  their  return,  the  holes  fliould 
be  flopped  with  nettles  or  other  weeds. 

327.  Should  they  fettle  under  the  roof,  or 
in  any  vacancies  ofa  houfe  or  other  building, 

a continued  noife,  beating,  or  drumming  a-  " 
gainft  the  part  they  are  lodged  in,  will  caufe  \ 
them  to  quit  it ; elpecially  if  the  place^of  en-  j 
trance  be  very  much'  enlarged.  - * 

If  this  alarm  fliould  not  fucceed,  plenty 
of  fmoke  may  be  conveyed  to  them  by  means  ' 
of  a funnel,  which  will  moft  likely  drive 
them  out.  But  where  fmoke  cannot  eafiiy  be 
introduced,  water  poured  over  them  by  a fun-  j 
nel,  or  fquirted  on  them  by  a fyringe,  will  fo 
affed  them  that  the  combs  and  Bees  may  be 

taken  I 
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taken  away  by  the  hands,  which  however 
Ihould  be  defended  by  gloves. 

328.  But  in  all  thefe  cafes  It  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  longer  they  have  been  fettled, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  diflodging 
them,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  fome  days, 
and  have  made  combs ; for  they  will  then 
die,  rather  than  relinquiffi  them. 

329.  Therefore,  where  none  of  thefe  ope- 
rations take  effedt,  the  only  way  left  (except 
that  of  deftroying  the  Bees  by  the  fumes  of 
brimftone)  is,  for  the  Apiator  to  be  armed 
cap-a-pee  (73).  He  may  then  boldly  break 
an  opening  into  the  building  or  wall,  fuffi- 
cient  to  put  in  his  arm,  and  to  take  the 
combs  away  one  by  one ; then,  having  an 
empty  hive  or  ready,  with  feveral  fticks 
half  an  inch  thick,  place  .the.  combs  in  the 
hives,  and  between  every  two  combs  put  two 
pieces  of  flicks  to  keep*  them  .at  a proper 
diftance,  fo  as  not  to  cruffi  the  Bees  that 
may  be  hanging  upon  them.  ^Tf  there  be  a 
comb  containing  young,  it  .ffiould  be  placed 
in  the  middle.  Then  letting  the  hive  as  hear 
as  poffible  to  the  place  of  lodgment,  the  other 
Bees  will  be  enticed  to  quit  their  did  refi- 
dence,  and  quietly  enter  this  new  habitation. 
If  the  next  day  they  work  kindly,  all  is  well : 
otherwife  drive  the  Bees  out  (372)  and  take 
away  the  combs  and  honey,  efpecially  if  it 
be  at  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon. 

330.  When  Swarms  come  into  a room,  as 
foon  as  they  are  all  nearly  in,  clofe  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  that  none  may  efcape ; let 

them 
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them  remain  until  they  have  cluftered,  then 
cover  them**  with  the  hive,  and  gently  draw 
it  , along  the  wall  or  ceiling,  to  difengage 
themTrom  it ‘afterwards*.t*ake  tlxe  hive,  bot- 
tom upwards  from  the  cieling,^  and  fet  it  up- 
on its  bottom'on  the*  floor,  witH  one  edge  a 
little  raifed  up.  by  a^fticlc,,  Be*fore  night  the 
reft  of  the  Bees  will  go  down  and  join  their 
companions  : they  v/ill  do  this  the  fooner  if 
tlie*  room  be  lo 'darkened  that  they  may  it/jink 
night  is  coming  on.  . • 

331.  When  ftraggling  Bees  come  into  a 
room,  if  the  upper  fafh  be  pulled  down,  they 

' will  prefently  go  out  again ; but  where  windows 
are  not  fo  conftrudted,  the  Bees  fliould  be 
gently  bruflied  dowm  to  that  part  which  does 
open,  or  otherwife  they  will  beat  themfelves  to 
death  againft  the  glafs,  as  they  alv/ays  afcend 
to  the  upper  part,  where  the  greateft  light  is. 

332.  In  many  buildings,  as  well  as  in  hol- 
low trees,  there  have  been  lodgements  of 
Bees  for  a long  fucceflion  of  years,  without 
either  hurt  or  profit  to  the  owners.  Swarms 
rifing  from  thefe  might  be.  .watched  and 
hived  as  other  Swarms  are ; and  vvere  a hive 
with  honey-combs  in  it,  efpe'cially  witli  a 
brood  comb,  fet  in  fwarmihg-ti*me  over  the 

' opening  or  palTage,’  by  which  they  enter,  it 
would  be  a means 'of  enticing  a Swarm  to 
fettle  there.  A hive,  fo  prepared*,  and  placed 
near  them,  will  have  the  famd  effeft. 

333.  Stray  Swarms 'are  frequently  fccn  in 
their  flight  over  fields  and  commons  : thefe 
may  be  enticed  to  fettle,  by  tinkling  with’ a 

key 
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key  upon  a fork,  by  whiftling,  or  by  any  other 
fimilar  noile. 

In  fuch  cafes  it  will  fometinies  be  a long 
while  before  a hive  can  be  procured,  and  in 
the  interim  the  Bees  may  reafiume  their  flight : 
to  prevent  which,  as  foon  as  they  are  fettled, 
throw  your  handkerchief  over  them,  and  tie 
it  by  the  corners  fo  as  to  inclofe  them  ; then 
cut  off  that  part  of  the  bough  or  fprig,  to 
which  they  hang,  with  as  little  diflurbance  as 
poflible,  and  you  may  carry  them  in  this 
manner  feveral  miles  with  great  eafe  and 
fafety.  But  Ihould  they ‘fettle  on  the  ground, 
fpread  your  handkerchief,  clofe  by  them,  and 
with  a whifp.  of  grafs  or  a fmall  tw’ig  gently 
fnove  them  upon  the  handkerchief ; or  if  your 
hat  be  laid  over  them,  it  is  likely  they  will 
afeend  therein. 

When  you  have  procured  a hive,  and  have 
laid  the  branch  acrol's^  a pail  or  pan,  and  two 
other  fticks  acrofs,  untie  the  handkerchief, 
iand  fet  the  hive  over  the  bough,  refling  upon 
the  crofs  flicks  ; let  it  fland  until  night,  and 
^ all  the  Bees  will  have  entered  into  the  hive: 
jibut  if  you  have  them  in  a handkerchief,  with- 
"5  out  any  branch,  lay  the  handkerchief  on  the 
Iground,  untie  it,  and  place  the  hive  over  it ; 
the  Bees  will  fcon  alcend  therein. 

334.  There  have  been  many  inflances  of  a 
fSwar(n  fettling  upon  a perfon’s  head  (67). 
In  this  cafe,  if  any  reliftance  be  made,  it  may 
I be  attended  with  fatal  confequences  ; but  if 
■ ;you  remain  quiet  and  paflive,  without  giving 
I |the  Bees  any  aflront  or  difturbance,  not  one 
,viJl  offer  to  fling  you. 
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335.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  a Swarm  dll- 
pofed  to  lettle  on  you,  take  off  your  hat,  and 
carefully  cover  your  head  and  face  with  your 
handkerchief  ^ but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  place 
your  hands  hollow  over  your  mouth,  nofe,  and 
eyes,  and  then  fuffer  them  to  fettle  upon  you 
quietly,  calling  at  the  fanie  time  for  affiftance  ; 
or  you  may  leifurely  walk  with  the  Bees  upon 
your  head,  with  as  much  fafety  and  confidence 
as  Mr.  Wildman  himfeif,  until  you  meet  fome 
one  to  aflifl  you : let  him  take  a prepared 
hive,  and  hold  it  over  your  head,  and  the 
Bees  will  very  likely  foon  begin  to  afcend 
therein ; as  foon  as  this  is  perceived  the 
hive  muff  be  held  a little  higher,  the  better 
to  withdraw  the  Bees  from  the  head ; this 
will  be  fooner  effedled  if  you  go  into  a room 
confiderably  darkened.  But  (hould  this  me- 
thod not  fucceed,  the  Bees  may  be  taken  off 
by  a fpocnful  at  a time,  and  put  into  the  hive, 
until  the  greater  part  be  taken  oft' ; then  hold- 
ing the  edge  of  the  hive  fo  as  to  touch  thofe 
that  remain,  they  will  foon  crawl  to  thofe  in 
the  hive  : or,  by  giving  your  head  a violent  and 
fudden  fhakc  over  a hive  or  table,  the  greater 
part  will  fall  off,  probably  the  Queen,  then 
walking  to  fome  diftance,  thofe  that  remain, 
miffing  the  Queen,  will  foon  diflodge  in  ^ 
fearch  of  her  ; but,  if  inftead  of  this,  they  ' 
remain  quiet,  and  the  other  Bees  return  to  ' 
fettle  on  you,  it  is  a fign  you  have  ftill  the 
Queen  about  you  ^ whom,  however,  at  the 
next  effort,  yoU  will  probably  (hake  off ; the 
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ew  therl  remaining,  may  eafily  be  taken  off 
by  a fpopn.  Sometimes  alfo  a great  fmoke 
made  behind  a perfon,  fo  as  to  blow  over 
him,  will  readily  diflodge  them. 

336.  Should  a Swarm  attempt  to  fix  up- 
on or  enter  another  Stock,  cover  the  hive  im- 
mediately with  a cloth,  and  (hut  the  door- 
way until  they  be  fettled  and  quiet  5 then  fet 
a hive  over  them,  and  in  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  open  the  Stock  door- way,  and  by 
the  four  corners  of  the  cloth  lift  the  hive  up 
and  carry  it  to  the  place  defigned  for  it. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  hive  may  be  taken 
tip,  and  the  cloth  removed  5 but  if  they  have 
already  made  a lodgment  upon  the  hive,  flop 
up  the  door-way,  and  hold  an  empty  hive, 
over  the  greateft  duller,  and  perhaps  they 
will  afeend  ; if  not,  take  a fpoon,  and  gently 
put  a quart  or  :two  of  the  Bees  into  the  empty 
hive,  then  fet  it  over  the  reft,  and  they  will 
follow  I as  foon  as  they  appear  to  do  fo,  open 
the  Stock  door-way.  The  Swarm  (hould  be 
taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  afeending. 

337‘  When  two  Swarms  rife  together  and 
fight,  the  throwing  of  dufl:  or  fand  among 
them  will  generally  appeafe  the  ftrife,  and  fe- 
parate  them ; or,  they  may  be  terrified  into 
the  cclTation  of  hoftilities  by  the  explofion  of 
a fowling-piece. 

338.  Should  a Swarm  fix  very  near  the 
fpot  where  another  had  been  hived  a day  or 
two  before,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  place  it 
four  or  five  yards  diftance,  or  elfe  many  of 
the  firft  hived  Swarm  returning  to  their 

alighting 
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alighting  place,  will  repair  to  the  new  com- 
ers, and  be  killed.  If  a Swarm  be  too  fmall, 
the  next  that  rifes,  if  not  large,  fhould  by 
all  means  be  added  to  it,  which  will  make - 
it  a very  good  Stock. 

339.  It  often  happens,  that  two  or  three 
PrincefTes  go  out  with  a Swarm,  and  fettle  in  fo 
many  clufters  : when  one  duller  is  very  large, 
and  the  others  fmall,  hive  them  all  feparate® 
ly;  at  dulk  fpread  a cloth  upon  the  ground, 
with  a flick  acrofs,  take  the  hives  with  the 
fmaller  cluflers,  beat  the  Bees  out  upon  the 
cloth,  and  thenfet  the  hive  with  the  larg^e  cluf- 
crin  it  over  them  ; about  two  hours  after  this, 
lift  them,  cloth  and  all,  upon  a proper  Hand, 
and  before  morning  they  will  be  united  with 
little  or  no  flaughter ; efpecially,  if  the  fmall 
cluflers  have  been  fprinkled  over  with  ale  and 
fugar  : let  them  remain  in  this  fitiKition  until 
next  night,  when  the  cloth  may  be  taken  a- 
way.  Another  method  is,  about  an  hour 
after  the  fmall  cluflers  are  hived,  to  beat 
them  out  upon  a cloth,  and  take  the  Prin- 
ceffes  from  them  (384),  and  imnaediately  to 
fet  the  hive  with  the  large  clufler  over  them  ; 
or  they  may  be  firfl  ftupificd  (389))  and  then 
their  PrincefTes  taken  from  them  ; this  u ill 
produce  a firm  union  without  any  contention. 

340.  But  it  is  not  always  .that  the  Swarm 
feparates,  although  accompanied  with  two  or 
more  young  Queens,  but  will  all  fettle  to- 
gether : however,  as  foon  as  they  are  hived 
great  commotions  and  much  flaughter  will 
'enfue  before  the  Bees  can  decide  which 

Princefs, 
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Priucefs  fliall  reign.  If  the  competition  be 
nearly  equal,  and  vicflory  long  in  fufpence,  ail 
the  Bcqs  will  quit  thehive,^  in  order  to  decide 
it  more  commodioully  in  the  open  air  : they 
will  then  either  unite  or  feparate  into  diftiuft 
Swarms : in  this  lafl  cale  to  re-.hive  them  ail 
together,  will  be  of  no  ufe,  but  may  occafiou 
the  deftrudion  of  the  whole  : they  muft 
therefore  be  hived  feparately,  and  treated  as 
Cafts  (366)^  But  if  they  continue  fighting 
in  the  hive  until  the  next  morning,  it  will  be 
better  perhitps  to.  ftrike  them  all  out  of  it ; 
and  they  will  then  either  feparate  or  return  tQ 
the  mother  Stock. 

341.  In  thefe  cafes  open  hives  have  a great 
advantage ; for  by  fetting  another  hive  over 
then>,  and  leaving  the  door-*ways  open,  the 
Bees  will  feparate  without  quarrelling.  The 
next  night  flop  the  upper  entrance,  and  the 
Queen  that  has  The  feweft  partifans  will  be  - 
expelled  without  much  ftrife. 

342.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  they 
quarrel  diredly,  though  there  be  two  Prin- 
ccfles ; for  fometimes  they  continue  undeter- 
mined in  their  choice  two  oj  three  days ; 
but  all  this  while  they  will  be  very  refllefs 
and  confufed,  nor  attempt  to  work,  until  gne 
be  depofed  and  expelled,  or-flaih. 

343.  All  Swarms,  if  the  weather  be  fairJ^^ 
will  begin  to  work  almoft  as  foon  as  hived  ; 
but  if  the  firft  day  be  foul,  fo  as  tO'  prevent 
their  going  abroad,  it  difcourages  them  fo 
much,  that  on  the  fccond,  though  fine,  they 
will  fcarcely  look  out ; but  when  the  third 

..  " h day 
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day  proves  unfair  it  fometimes  makes  them 
jfb  fulky  as  to  choofe  rather  to  die  than  to 
ieek  for  food. 

344.  Butler  fays  they  will  live  five  or  fix 
days  without  honey,  and  w'hen  nearly  ftarved 
they  firing  down,  hanging  by  each  others 
legs  like  ropes  : this  is  ascertain  fign  of  ap- 
proaching death,  if  not  direcfily  relieved  (733). 

345.  When  all  the  Swarms  are  gone,  if  any 
young  Princefles  be  left,  they  are  generally 
Icilled  two  or  three  days  after,  and^may  be 
found  dead  about  the  hives ; though  they  are 
fometimes  refpited  until  the  execution  of  the 
Drones. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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346.x  T has  been  already  noticed  of  what 
JL  great  importance  the  Queen  is  to 
the  ftrength,  fupport,  and  perpetuity  of  every 
Stock  or  Swarm  of  Bees.  A truth  the  ar^- 
tients  were  in  fome  degree  acquainted  with  ^ 
f)ut  they  fuppofed  the  principal  Bee  to  be 
a King. 

‘ . *¥7* 

347.  Xeno- 
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'547.  Xenophon,  ^ who  flourifhed  about 
2000  years  ago,  feems  the  moft  ancient 
writer  who  has  taken  notice  of  this  peculia- 
rity. His  words  are  very  rernarkahle:  There 
is  one  particular  Bee  in  every  Swarm  (or 
Stock)  a leader  of  the  reft,  as  one  they  will- 
ingly obey ; \vhere  that  remains,  not  one  will 
thence  depart;  that  removed,  not  one  will 
ftay  behind,  fo  ftrong  is  the  affection  they  are 
inlpired  with  to  be  governed  by  itl' 

He  feems  doubtful  of  the  gender,  by  pha-f 
radterizing  it  in  the  neuter. 

348.  The  immortal  Virgil  fweetly  fung  on  * 
this  delightful  fubjedl  above  1700  years  fince. 
But  with  refpedt  to  any  method  of  taming  the 
Bees,  or  captivating  the  Queen,  Virgil  him- 
felf  is  filent.  Columella,  however,  feems  to 

i > > * • 

have  been  acquanted  with  the  fecret,  by  di- 
redling  one  of  the  Queens  to  be  killed  in  the 
union  of  Calls. 

349.  But  the  firft  account  of  captivating, 
the  Queen  at  will,  is  given  us  by  father  La-? 
bat ; -f*  who  mentions,  that  he  met  wdth  a man 
who  feemed  covered  over  with  Bees,  his  cap 
particularly  was  fo  covered  as  to  refemble  thofe 
natural  Swarms  that  fettle  on  a tree : he  was 

V.- 

ordered  to  take  it  off ; the  Bees  then  placed 
themfelves  on  his  (boulder,  his  head,  and  his 
hands,  without  flinging  him  or  any  of  the 
bye-ftanders, 
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250.  In  like  manner  Swammerdam  fecur- 
cd  the  Mother  Bee  of  a Swarm,  by  tying  a 
fmall  bit  of  thread  to  one  of  her  legs,  and 
then  fattening  it  to  a long  pole,  the  whole 
Swarm  immediately  aflembled  round  the  end 
of  the  pole,  to  cover  the  Mother  Bee,  and 
might  be  carried  wherever  the  bearer  pleafed. 
Here  we  have  the  method  of  fixing  Swarms  ; 
but  from  neither  of  thefe  gentleman  can  we 
learn  how  to  obtain  the  Queen. 

3^1.  Sir  George  Wheeler  ^ indeed,  lets  us 
into  the  fecret,  as  told  him  by  a Spanifh  prieft, 
who  faid,  he  had  caught  the  Queen  with  a 
jiy-catchy  and  then  cutting  her  wings,  had 
obliged  her  to  remain  at  home ; but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  be  not  a genteel  eva-» 
fion  rather  than  an  explanation  : a hive  can- 
not be  turned  up,  and  a fly-catch  thrutt  there- 
in to  intangle  the  Queen.  And  to  watch  her 
going  out,  which  is  very  feldom,  or  her  re- 
turn, requires  more  than  the  leifure  and  pa- 
tience even  of  a priett, 

3^2,  It  is  furprifing  that  Butler,  who  knew 
how  to  llupify  the  Bees  with  punk  or  mully 
pufl!’,  fliould  not  proceed  one  ttep  further,  and 
make  ufe  of  it,  in  order  to  take  the  Queen, 
and  manage  the  Bees  at  will:  and  it  is  ttill  more 
furprifing,  that  the  fagacious  Reaumur,  whoap- 
pears  to  have  read  Butler,  ttiould  not  have  taken  , 
the  hmt  of  the  narcotic  fume ; but  was 
conftrained  to  im merge  the  Bees  in  water,  to 

obtain 
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obtain  the  Queen.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorl^y,* 
profited  by  the  hint  of  Butler,  and  made  ufe 
of  it  for  the  union  of  Stocks. 

353.  But  Dr.  Warder,  § fo  long  ago  as 
1712,  gives  a particular  detail  of  a me- 
thod of  performing  this  jfeemingly  myfte- 
rious  bufinefs  with  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  with- 
out fumigation  or  immerfion,  as  to  Swarms 
or  Carts.  Here  he  rtopped.  For  the  infor- 
mation how  to  catch  the  Queen  of  a Stock 
we  are  obliged  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Wildman. 

354.  This  gentleman’s  extraordinary  per- 
formance with  Bees,  attradled  the  notice  of 
the  curious  few,  as  well  as  of  the  public ; 
but  however  advantageous  they  may  have 
been  to  himfelf,  I fear  they  will  be  found 
of  little  utility  to  the  world.  Expedlations 
were  raifed  very  high,  and  the  mort  fanguine 
hopes  conceived  of  the  great  increafe  of  pro- 
fit likely  to  arife  from  his  mode  of  manage- 
ment. 

355.  Nor  indeed  rtiouldwehave  been  difap- 
pointed,  had  the  method  Artificial Swarm-^ 
ingy  which  he  defcribes  page  (133),  f (allow- 
ing for  a few  alterations)  been  found  as  prac- 
ticable as  it  was  expeded  to  be.  His  words 
are,  If  an  old  hive  is  fo  full  of  Bees,  that 

they  reft  in  the  night  under  the  board,  and 
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(hew  no  difpofition  to  fwarm,  ^ turn  th^ 
hive  bottom  up,  give:'it  fome  flight  ftrokeS 
on  the  (ides,  fo  as  to  alarm  the  Bees ; they' 
will  immediately  run  to  the  extremities 
of  their,  combs  : if  you  look  attentively  to 
the  middle  of  the  hive,,  you  will  there 
perceive  the  Queen  among  the  foremoft,-f^ 
feize  her  between  the  fore-finger  and^ 
thumb,  and  confine  her  in  your  hand^ 
until  moft  part  of  the  Bees  take  wing 
let  her  then  go,  § the  Bees  will  foon  join 
her,  and  fettle  on  fome  branch’  of  a 
tree.  Put  them  into  an  empty  hive  ; put 
the  old* * * §  Stock  in  its  place,  ||  that  the  Bees 
“ which  had  been  out  in  the  fields  might- 
enter  in  at  their  return  5 and  having  re- 
mained  an  hour  or  fo,  it  is  then  put  on  an- 
“ other  (land  near,  or  next  their  own*:  the' 
“ hive  having  now  w^hat  may  be  called-  a 
“ Swarm  in  it,  is  then  to,  be  placed  on  the 
“ (land  of  the  old  Stock,  and  if  the  Bees  in* 
“ both  work  regularly,  carrying  loads,  all  is* 
well.  This  backwardnefs  to  fwarm  may 

“ be 


* This  may  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  not  be  in  a-propet 
conditicn  Xo  fwarm  for  two  or  three  weeks  after,  .for want 
of  Drones  or  a Princefs. 

• i 

f I never  found  it  fo. 

j Some  may,  but  the  main-  body  will  remain  even 
though  no  young  Queen  be  left  in  the  hive. 

§ Kaiher  cut  her  wings,  and  fix*heT-on  fomething  in 
fiaht  of  the  Swarm,  and  which  fhall  be  at  the  fame  time 
moft  convenient  for  hiving  them. 

II  Rather  at  the  fartheft  part  of  the  Apiary  or.  there 
will  be  abundance  of  miftakes  and  Qtrarrels,  - ' “ • 
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be  owing  to  their  want  of  a Queen  to  lead 
them  forth ; and  the  old  Queen  is  loth  to 
go  until  a young  one  is  bred  yet  if  a royal 
cell  contains  a young  Queen,  the  Bees  in 
I both  hives  will  thrive ; as  thofe  in  an  old 
I **  Stock  will  go  on  in  expedlation  of  the 
young  Queen's  coming  forth." 

356.  This  reparation  fhould  not  in  pru^ 
dence  be  attempted,  unlefs  you  have  a 
Queen  in  referve  for  if  the  Bees  in  the 
old  Stockj  when  placed  on  their  ftand  are 
in  an  uproar,  there  is  no  Q^een,  nor  prof- 
petfl  of  a Queen  among  them  ; and  in  this 
cafe  their  own  Queen  fhould  be  reflored  to 
them,  and  the  referved  Queen  be  put  to 
the  Swarm  3 or  the  Bees  in  the  empty 
hive,  v/hich  fhould  then  be  carried  to  the 
diftance  of  half  a mile,  J and  remain  there 
for  a few  days,  until  they  have  made  fome 
works,  and  may  then  be  brought  back  to 
their  former  ftation. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  number  of 
Bees  feparated  from  the  old  Stock,  be  fuffi- 
‘ ient  in  number  to  make  a Swarm  3 on  this 
account  it  h perhaps  better  to  ufe  the  fol- 
lowing  method. § A fufficient  number  of* * * § 

L 4 ' Bees 


* Confequently  this  operation  will  be  labour  loft, 

t Aye  ! but  Mr. ' Wildman  has  not  informed  us  where 
or  how  to  obtain  this  fpare  Qiieen.  I doubt  we  may  ruin 
fome  other  Stocks  in  obtaining  one. 

i This  muft  certainly  be  very  inconvenient,  trouble- 
fome,  and  hazardous. 

§ There  is  no  occafion  for  perhaps ; for  moft  purely  it 
cannot  be  done  bv  the  former. 

j 
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Bees,  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  Stock, 
the  manner  that  fhall  be  hereafter  direded, 
and  put  in  an  empty  hive.^  The  eye  will 
here  judge  of  their  numbers,  when  one 
half,  or  a fufficient  :number,  Js  got  into 
the  empty  hive,  it  fliould  be  carried  to 
‘‘  fome  diftance.  The  filence  in  either  hive 
will  foon  indicate  where  the  Queen  is. 
It  would  be  eligible  that  their  own  Queen 
remained  in  the  old  Stock  5 but  if  flie 
does  not,  the  referved  Queen  may  be  put 
to  them,  and  they  fliould  be  immediately 
reftored  to  their  former  hand,  and  the 
“ Bees  or  Swarm  taken  off,  be  carried  to 
half  a mile,  as  before/' 

357.  I have  only  madeafew  curfory  remarks, 
by  way  of  annotations,  as  the  principle,  upon 
which  the  whole  is  founded,  is  repugnant  to 
the  experiments  I have  repeatedly  made,  on 
purpofe  to  afeertain  its  validity.  Not  that 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  however,  but  that 
Mr.  Wildman,  among  the  multitude  of  hives 
he  had  turned  up  in  his  peregrinations, 
may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fwarming 
Bees  in  the  manner  deferibed.  But  as  I have 
often  turned  up  hives,  in  order  to  feize  the 
Queen,  not  only  by  myfelf  but  in  prefence  of 
gentlemen,  fufficiently  converfant  with  Bee- 
Majefty  eafily  to  diftinguifh  her,  without' 
ever  obtaining  by  this  means  the  delired  prof- 

pedl. 


So  that  this  following  method  is  a method  to  be  taught  ^ 
us. hereafter  ; and  which  we  fhall  hereafter  particularly 
remark  upon. 
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pefl:.  I cannot  but  conclude  Mr.  Wildman  to 
be  in  an  error.  Bcfides,  it  is  generally  known  ' 
that,  on  a hive  being  tapped,  or  any  diftur- 
bance  made,  the  Queen  always  retires  for  fe- 
curity  to  the  inmoll  recelTes  of  the  hive, 
kaving  her  numerous  guard  to  defend  the  out^ 
works. 

358.  Therefore  to  clear  this  point  up,  ^ 
public  experiment  is  neceflary.  Let  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Wildman  go  in  the  proper  feafon  into 
any  judicious  and  practical  Bee-Mailer's 
Apiary,  and  in  his  prefence,  and  that  of  feve- 
ral  others,  equally  converfant  with  the  fub- 
jedl,  take  a Stock  of  Bees  up  and  make  them 
fvvarm  upon  his  plan.  This  would,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  decide  the  point  greatly  to  Mr. 
Wildman's  honour. 

359. 1 am  particularly  urgent  upon  this  head, 
becaufe  the  method,  if  pradicable,  may  be 
eafily  performed,  and  without  giving  much 
dillurbance  to  the  Bees,  and  would  therefore 
fave  a very  tedious  attendance  in  Swarming- 
time,  Mr.  Wildman  alfo,  in  page  199,  confi- 
dently repeats  the  fame 'method  of  catching 
the  Queen,  Now  if  he  can  feize  her  majefty 
fo  eafily,  why  purfue  that  other  more  difficult 
method  of  drivings  which  he  is  known  to  prac- 
tice to  obtain  her  ? But  even  this  favourite  ope- 
ration cannot  be  performed  without  being  well 
armed  : for  every  Apiator  knows,  and  mull 
have  experienced,  often  to  his  fmart,  that  in 
turning  up  a hive,  the  Bees,  filled  with  ire,  and 
armed  with  poifo/ied  weapons,  will  attack  him 
by  hundreds,  and  make  it  very  hot  v/ork,  and 

even 
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even  dangerous  to  ftand'  peeping  after  the 
Queen.  Of  this  circumftance  Mr.  Wildman 
ought  furely  to  have  apprized  his  pupils. 

360.  However  from  this  firft'  inftance  it  ap- 
pears, that  Mr.  Wildman  has' no  fecret  power 
over  the  Bees,  to  eaufc  them  to  come  out  of 
their  hives  at  the  word  of  command,  as  many 
people  have  e'rroneoufly  imagined  y for  at 
page  198  he  difclaims  all  prefenfions  to  any 
fuch  power,  and  acknowledges  the  whole  to* 
be  a manual  operation,  fimply  that  of  driving 
the  Bees  into  an  empty  hive,  and  then  catch- 
ing the  Queen. 

361.  But  notwithflanding  this  declaration, 
the  truth  obliges  me  to  obferve,  that  he  has  led 
the  public  into  the  above  error,  by  expreffly 
alferting  in  his  hand-bill  (which  I have  feen, 
and  have  by  me)  that  the  fourth  Swarm . 

he  will  com?na?2d  out  of  the  hive,''  As 
this  is  fo  repugnant  to  what  he  has  given  us 
in*  his ‘book/  the  praftitioners  im  the  art  will 
not  be  fatisfied  unlefs  they  have’  a diredl 
proof  in  this  inifance,  as  in  that  before*  re- 
cited (358). 

362  His  method  of  driving  is  much  the 
fame  as  has  been  pradtiecd  for' more  than  two' 
centuries  pafr.  Butler  deicribes  it,  and  be- 
fore him  h/iiwlou,  ivlarkham,  and  othciS,  as 
Well  as  a variety  of  authors  fince  : therefore* 
hot  to  Avell  thefe  pagts  unneceflarily,  I fliall 
only  give  thofe  methods  which  I have  found 
molt  convenient  and  eligible,  and  in  fuch  a- 
ifianner  that  all  the  operations  fnall  follow  each 
other  in  p)Foper  order,  and  without  interrup-* 

tion ; 
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tioil ; after  which  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  fuch  ftridtures  and  obfervationS'  as 
we  judge  and  hope  may  be  of  general  utilityi 

363.  Blit  by  way  of  introdudion  .to  the 
reft,  we  fliallf  infert  Dr.  Warder’s  * account 
of  his  captivating,  a Queen  from  a Swarm, 
as  containing  many  interefting  and  amuling 
particulars. 

364.  He  tells  us,  **  That  to  fatisfy  his  cu-* 
riolity,  he  was  refolved  to  rilk  the  lofs  of  a 
Swarm  ; therefore  about  half  an  hour  before 
fun -rife  he  took  a Swarm  of  Bees  that  had 
been  hived  the  morning  before,  to  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  ftand,  and  ftriking  pretty 
ftrongly  the  edge  of  the  hive  upon  the  ground, 
the  Swarm  fell  out  in  a lump  upon  the  grafs. 
As  foon  as  they  were  a little  quiet,  he  ftirred 
among  them  with  a little  flick,  to  find  the 
Queen ; at  length  he  difeovered  her,  and 
quickly  taking  her,  he  cut  off  her  wings^  to 
difable  her  from  flying,  and  put  her  into  a little 
box  with  holes : the  Bees  left  on  the  grafs 
were  foon  fenfible  of  their  lofs,  fpread  them- 
felves  every  way  in  fearch  of  their  Queen; 
with  a piteous  and  difeontented  note ; in  a- 
bout  an  hour  they,  rofc,  and  flew  to  the  place 
where  they  had  pitched  the  day  before, 
and  divided  in  little  parties  to  look  for 
her  along  the  hedge : he  then  laid  the  box* 
with  the  Queen  in  it  near  one  of  thefe  little 
companies,  and  they  immediately  began  to 

gather- 
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gather  from' all  'parts,  and  encompafs  her  all 
round  with,  joyful  founds,  well  known  to 
thofe  who  are  ufed  to  Bees. 

365.  ■“  The  experiment  was  often  repeated, 
placing  the  Queen  fometimes  on' one  fide,  and 
fometimes  on  the  other  j . by  which  nieans  he 
could  march  or  counter-march  them  in  any 
diredion  he  chofe.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  though' honey  ! was  offered  the  , Queen 
while  prifoner  in  the  box,  fhe  would  tafle 
none  while  deprived  of  her  family  •,  nor.  did 
the  Bees  Ihew  lefs  affeftion  for  their  Queen, 
they  never  would  leave  her,  though  kept  five 
days  and  nights  without  food,  at  which  period 
they  all  died  martyrs  to  their  loyalty  j the 
Queen  furviving  them  but  a few.  hours.” 

A 

I 

At  J 

'Jc?  Unite  two  or  more  Cafts. 

♦ A * ' 

366  AFTER  having  a fmall  Swarm  or 
Caft,  in  two  or'  three  days  or  a week  you 
may  have  fome  others,  all  of  which  are  to 
be  hived  feparately  : about  ten  o*clock  at  night 
Ipread  a cloth  on  the  ground,  near  the  firfl 
Cart:,  and  lay  a hive  floor  on  the  cloth,  with 
a flick  acrofs,  ‘then  take  the  hive  which  hath 
the  fecond  Caft,  turn  it  up,  fprinkle  fome 
fugar’d  ale  among  the  ^Bees,  and  then  ftrike 
the  edge  of  the  hive  with  fome  force  on  the 
Hick,  which  will  probably  caufe  all  the  Bees 
fall  out  in  a lump  ; but  if  not,  repeat  the 
ftrokes  until  they  do.  The  firfl:  Caft  murt: 
be  immediately  fet  over  them,  and  in  about 
an  hour  thofe  of)  the  cloth  will  have. crawled 

up. 
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up,  and  become  one  family.  If  any  hang 
about  the  outfide  of  the  hive,  with  a flick 
or  feather  llrike  them  off  very  gently  upon 
the  cloth,  and  when  all  are  in,  fet  the  hive 
in  its  place  : about  five  in  the  morning  lift 
up  the  hive,  floor  and  all,  and  withdraw  the 
cloth,  if  there  be  any  Bees  on  it,  fpread  it 
over  the  hive,  and  the  flragglers  will  foon* 
enter  therein  : by  crawling  among  each  other 
all  night,  they  become  familiar  and  recon- 
ciled. 

367.  In  the  fame  manner  a third  or  fourth 
may  be  added,  until  fufficiently  numerous  to 
form  a flrong  Stock  for  the  next  year ; but 
this  mufl:  be  done  time  enough  for  the  Bees 
to  lay  up  a fufBcient  (lore  for  the  winter.. 

368.  If  this  be  done  in  the  day-time,  the 
Bees  of  both  C^fls  or  Swarms  will  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  fighting,  or  fly  away  ; but  be- 
ing done  in  the  night,  itcaufes  very  little  com- 
motion, and*  very  few  Bees,  fometimes  none, 
are  llain,  except  indeed  the  invading  Queen, 
who  is  generally  difpatched  or  expelled  be- 
fore morning;  being  often  found  on  .the 
ground,  furrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred 
of  her  faithful  fubjeds,  who  will  flarve  them- 
felves  rather  than  abandon  their  beloved  So- 
vereign : a fad  and  forrowful  fccne,  to  pre- 
vent which  fhe  mull  be  taken  from  them  by 
a fmall  flick,  and  then  her  fubjed  Bees  being 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  will 
prefently  join  the  reft. 

369.  In  hives  or  boxes  that  have  open- 
ings in  the  the  tops,  this  operation  may  more 
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eaiily  be, executed,  by  ' raifing  the  firft  Caft 
and  ietting  the  fecond  or  any  other  fubfequent 
ones,  under  it,  let  it  remain  double  until  the 
next  night,  by  which  time  they  will  be  all 
in  the  upper  hive,  then  lift  it  gentlty  up,  and 
take  the  under  one  away. 

' 370.  To  prevent  any  affray,  fome  have 
propofed  to  take  away  the  Queen  of  the  Caft 
when  the  Bees  are  knocked  out,;  according 
to.  Dr.  Warder’s  method,  (364),  and  then  to 
kill  her.  This,  no  doubt  will  certainly. pre- 
vent flaughter ; but  it  is  very  troublefome, 
and  takes  up  more  time  than  country  people 
can  or  will  fpare  from  their  other  occupa- 
tions ; therefore,  as  the  damage  arifing 
from. the  preceeding  mode  is  but  trifling,  it 
would  feem  preferable  for  common  ufe  j ef- 
pecially  if  a little  ftigared  ale  is  fprinkled  over 
them,  before  they  arc  incorporated.  Calls 
in  the  fame  manner  may  be  returned  to  the 
mother  Stock,  to  prevent  their  being  too 
much  impoverilhed ; which  caufes  many  to 
fail  before  the  next  feafon.  Thefe  operations 
need  no  other  defence  than  a pair  of  gloves. 

371.  Happy  for  Sovereigns  of  the  hu-  * 
man  race,  that  the  people  are  frequently  fa- 
crificed  for  their  good  ; and  the  prince  but 
very  feldom  for  the  people’s. 
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Tc’Drive  or  Swarm  Artificially ^ncat^Jy 

upon  Mr.  Wildman's  Second  Plan.^ 

372.  When  a Stock  feems  very  full  of 
Bees,  and  difeovers  the  ufual  fyrpptoms  of 
being  ready  to  fwarm  ^ efpecially  if  there  ap- 
pear many  Drones,  and  thefe  begin  to  lie  put; 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  perform  this  operation  : 
therefore  about  the  middle  of  a calm  and  hot 
day  (if  fuch  offers),  remove  the  Stock  upon 
a cloth  (laid  ready  upon  the  ground)  aryl  inir 
mediately  taking  it  up  by  the  four  corners, 
carry  it  into  fome  out-houfe,  or  the  like, 
wherebut  little  light  is  admitted.  Or  it  will 
be  more  eligible  to  have  a draw  hive  made  on 
purpofe  in  the  form  of  a bafket,  viz.  narrower 
at  bottom  than  at  top ; it  fhould  be  wide  enough 
to  admit  any  common  draw  hive  a little  way 
within  it,  as  far  as  three  rounds  of  the  draw. 
Set  this  clofe  to  the  Stock,  and  indantly  lift 
up  the  Stock  and  fet  it  thereon ; no  Bee  can 
then  come  out  upon  you ; and  when  taken 
into  the  houfe,  the  whole  may  be  turned 
upfide  down,  viz.  the  Stock  atbottom,  and  the 
empty  hive  upon  it ; by  thefe  rneans  the  incon- 
venience of  many  Bees  flying  out  upon  you 
is  prevented,  which  mud  always  be  the  cafe 
when  a cloth  is'  ufed.  But  a far  better  method 
than  either  of  thefe  may  be  feen  (382).  But  in 
cither  way  the  hives  are  to  be  fupported  by  the 

frame 
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frame  of  a chair,  a bucket,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient fupport ; and  if  a cloth  is  ufed,  an  empty 
hivefhould  then  be  ready,  nimbly  take  the  cloth 
off,  and  place  the  empty  hive  on;  if  it  does 
not  join  clofe,  tie  the  cloth  fo  fall  round  as  to 
prevent  any  Bees  from  efcaping:  with  one 
hand  fupport  the  hives  fteady  upon  each  other* 
while  you  keep  ftriking  with  the  other  hand 
about  three  parts  round  the  full  hive  (for  the 
part  againft  which  you  (land  muft  not  beftruck) 
from  top  to  bottom  as  nimbly  as  poflible, 

373,  By  this  noife  and  difturbance  the 
Bees  will  be  affrighted,  and  begin  to  afcend 
into  the  upper  hive,  where  there  is  more 
quiet.  After  beating  a few  minutes,  put 
your  ear  from  time  to  time  to  the  top  of  the 
hive,  and  by  the  buz  you  will  difcover  whea 
any  confidcrable  number  isafcended  up  ; until 
this  happens. continue  the  beating ; fometimes 
it  will  be  half  an  hour,  though  generally  only  a 
quarter  before  this  be  accomplifhed.  . If  the 
Queen  fhould  happen  to  be  foon  difgufted  die 
will  quickly  rife,  and  the  reft  will  prcfently  : 
follow  with  a great  noife. 

374.  If  notwithftanding  this,  they  do  not  i 
rife,  take  a fmall  flick  in  each  hand,  and  beat 
round  the  hive  fmartly  ; the  Bees  by  this  time 
whether  afeended  or  not,  will  be  fufficiently. 
tamed,  fo  that  you  may  raife  the  upper  hive,  | 
refling  on  its  edge  next  you,  a Jittle  to- 
wards the  light.  If  they  be  moflly  got  up, 
take  the  hive  intirely  off ; but  if  not,  hold  it 
upon ‘its  edge  betw'een  your  fide  and  left  arm, 
and  repeat  the  drumming  againft  the  part 

where  ' 
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where  they  have  chiefly  cluflered  (for  the 
method  muft  be  varied  according  as  you  fee 
the  Bees  affeded)  until  you  have  got  a fuf- 
flciency  to  form  .a  good  Swarm  : then  fet  it 
down  by  you  upon  a cloth  or  floor,  and’re-^ 
turn  the  Stock  to  its  place  again.  If  the 
Bees  of  both  hives  are  prefently  after  quiet,  and 
work  kindly,  it  indicates  that  there  is  a Queen 
in  each^  and  all  will  be  well  ; at  night  the 
Swarm  may  be  taken  and  fet  in  the  place  de« 
figned  for  it,  which  (liould  be  as.  far  from  the 
Stock  as  poflible  : but  fhould  the  Stock  ap- 
pear tumultuous  and  reftlefs,  it  (hews  there  is 

neither  an  old  nor  a young  Queen.: The Sw^arm 
mufl:  therefore  be  taken-and  fet  over,  "of  bv  the 
fide  of  it,  the  hive  being  raifed  by  a flick, 
and  the  Bees,  as  w^ell  as  the  Queen,  will  return 
to  the  old  hive  again  ; otherwife  your  Stock 
will  be  intirely  ruined, 

375.  If  the  Swarm  has  no  Queen,  it 
will  foon  quit  the  hive,  and  return  home 
without  further  trouble.  It  will  be  proper 
to  put  an  empty  hive  in  the  place  of  the 
Stock,  to  amufe  the  returning  Bees,,  during 
the  operation. 

376.  Thus  w^e  have  a fecond  method  of 
forming  a Swarm  artificially,  but  without 
any  regard  to  catching  the  Queen. 

377.  But  by  another  procefs  (befides  the  be- 
fore-mentioned) Mr.  Wildman  gives  us  a 
flight  notion  of  the  matter  under  the  article  of 
joining  a poor  Stock  with  a rich,  page  148, 

For  this  purpofe  carry  a poor  and  a rich 
‘‘  hive,  into  a room  a little  before  ni^ht 

M - then 
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then  force  the  Bees  out  of  both  -hives  Jn- 
to  two  feparate  hives/*  as  before  direfled, 
(372)  “ Shake  upon  a cloth,  the*  Bees  out  of 
a hive  that  contains  the  feweft  : fearch 
for ‘the  Queen/*  (hoWy  in  what  ?rianner?') 
and  as  foon  as  you  have  fecured  her,  with 
a fufficient  retinue,  bring  the  other  hiv^ 
which  contains  the  greater-  number,  and 
place  it  on  the  cloth  on  which  the  other 
Bees  are,  with  a fupport  on  one  fide,  and 
with  a fpoo*n  fiicvel  the  Bees  under  it. 
They  will  foon  afeend,  and  while  under 
this  impreffion  of  fear,  wdll  unite  peace-^ 
ably  with  the  other  Bees  whereas  had  they 
been  unifed  to  the  Bees  of  the*  richer  hive, 
while  in  pofieffion  of  their  ^aftle,  many 
of  the  new  comers  mufl:  have  paid  with 
their  lives  for  their  intrufion/* 

378.  By  this  means  it  is  true  wx  have  all 
the  Bees  together;  biit  he  has  forgot  to  in- 
form  us,  what  further  is  to  be  done  wdth  them. 

• However,  we  may  guefs  at  it  from  his 
further  diredtiphs  for  uniting,  * page  ^23. 
**  The  bell:  method  of  unitins:  Bees  at  this 
feafon  (autumn)  is  to  take  the  Bees  out 
of  both  .hives,  as  alreadv  directed,  then 
to  llrike  the  Bees  of  one  of  the  hives 
upon  a cloth,  take  away  their  Queen,  and 
V immediately  place  over  them,  the  hive 
in  which  the  Bees  taken  out  of  the  other 
‘‘  hive  are.  When  united  and  quiet,  -the 
hive  with  honey , in  which  they  are  to  re- 
main,  is  put  over  them,  and  they  wnll  foon 
afeend  into  it.  This  method  requires  too 

much 
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much  lelfare  and  patience  to  be  generally 
followed.  , 

My  Method  h : 

*■  * 

379.  Near  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  when 
the  Bees,  w^earied  with  the  toilfome  tafk 
of  the  day,  are  retired  to  their  goldeii 
flnmbers,’^  I innocently  invade  their  foft 
repofe,  by  removing  the  weak  hive  into  a 
proper  place,  with  little  light,  and  drive 
them  (372)  into  an  empty  hive. 

But  here  it  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  the 
Bees  will  not  be  induced  to  quit  .the  fooner, 
by  the  loudnefs  of  the  noife,  fo  much  as  by 
the  quicknefs  of  the  ftrokes,  and  the  concuf- 
fions  of  the  hive  \ for  which  reafon  Bees  quit 
a ftraw  fooner  than  a box  hive,  wood  fuffer- 
ing  much  lefs  compreffion  than  ft  raw.  Nov^ 
fome  Bees  will  always  linger  behind,  how- 
ever long. you  may  drum  (374);  therefore, 
when  the  main  body  is  oiit,  thofe  that  rife 
upon  the  edges  of  the  combs  by  beating,  . 
may  be  bruftied  or  blown  off  by  a bellows 
as  they  rife ; but  if  many  flill  remain,  cut 
through  the  briar  bindings,  near  the  bottom, 
loofen  the  combs  from  the  fides,  and  alfo  the 
fpleets  j you  may  then  life  up  the  rounds  of 
ftraw,  leaving  the  combs  ftanding,  and  blow' 
the  Bees  out  from  between  the  combs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  ; they  will  not  refent  this  fo 
much,  as  being  forced  out  by  a brufti  or 
feather,  nor  will  it  injure  them  fo  much. 
In  a box  or  hive  of  our  conftrudtion,  the 
combs  are  to  be  feparated  jfrom  the  lides, 
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which  being  lifted  up,  leave  the  combs  ftand« 
ing,  as  fixed  to  the  bars, 

380.  As  foon  as  it  is  fully  evening,  hav- 
ing all  the  Bees  in  an  empty  hive  or  box, 
which  Ihould  be  of  the  fame  dimenhons  as 
that  of  the  rich  Stock,  (otherwife  flicks 
muft  be  laid  acrofs  it  and  treated  (372) ; turn 
the  hive  upfide  down,  fprinkle  the  Bees 
with  fugar  arid  ale,  fet  them  upon  a floql 
clofe  to  the  floor  of  the  rich  Stock,  which 
immediately  lift  off,  and  fet  upon  the  poor 
one ; being  thus  doubled,  place  them  where 
the  rich  Stock  flood. 

381.  The  fprinkling  renders  the  Bees  not 
ofFenfiveto  the  others,  for  by  crawling  among 
thern  it  makes  them  fmell  all  alike  ; and  being 
done  at  night,  they  afcend  gradually,  and  as 
it  were  imperceptibly  among  the  others,  I 
have  frequently  done  it  without  a Angle  Bee 
being:  flain.  Let  them  ftand  thus  four  or  flvc 
nights,  having  Arft  flopped  up  the  bottom 
door-way  : after  this  time,  you  riiay  at  night 
take  off*  the  upper  hive,  and  if  all,  the  Bees 
be  out  of  the  under  one,  or  nearly  fo,  take 
it  away ; fliould  a few  remain,  turn 
the  hive  on  its  Ade,  with  its  open  part  to 
the  door- way  of  the  Stock,  and  they  will 
have  joined  the  reft  by  morning;  if  not, 
ftrike  them  out  upon  a board  or  cloth,  and 
fet  them  to  the  Stock,  and  they  will  then 
enter  without  difficulty  : but  if  only  a few 
of  the  Bees  fliould  have  quitted  the  under 
hive,  double  them  avain,  and  let  them  remain 
a week  longer.  This  performance  may  be 

• ' ' done 
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? 

done  eafily  and  fafely  with  only  a pair  of  5 

gloves  ; though  I generally  do  it  without.  j 

382.  In  order  to  unite  the  Bees  of  a com- 
mon hive  in  Autumn  with  another  Stock,  by 
means  of  one  of  my  conftrudled  ftraw  hives, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  meafure  the  common 
hive  bottom,  to  know  whether  it  will  ftand 
within  the  cortipafs  of  one  of  my  wooden  ^ 

tops ; if  it  will  not,  a wooden  top  fimilar'to 
mine,  but  wider,  muft  be  made  on  purpofe.  I 

Near  the  clofe  of  the  evening  take  one  of  the 
wooden  tops,  with  the  Aiders  therein,  and  ij 

place  it  upon  fome  fupport  clofe  behind  the  ■■■ 

Stock,  which  muft  immediately  be  lifted 
thereon,  and  the  door-way  flopped  ; then  take 
it  to  an  out-houfe  darkened,  and  turn  it  upflde  ? 

down  upon  a chair  frame,  tub,  or  the  like  ; 5 

be  careful  in  the  turning  to  keep  your  left-  i 

hand  fteady  upon  the  board,  to  prevent  its 
flipping,  and  with  your  right-hand  turn  the  ^ 
hive.  It  will  be  proper  for  young  beginners  ‘ 

to  tie  the  board  down  firft.  Be  mindful  alfb, 
that  you  turn  the  fide  in  which  the  Aiders  en^ 
ter^  upwards,  as  they  may  otherwife  flip  out, 
and  permit  the  Bees  to  efcape,  and  vent  their 
fury  on  you.  As  foon  as  turned  upfide  down, 
fet  one  of  my  ftraw  hives  (with  its  top  and 
ftraw  cover  faftened  on)  over  it,  then  with- 
draw the  Aiders,  tie  a cloth  round  the  join- 
ing, and  drive  the  Bees  (372).  This  being 
I done,  fet  them  upon  a hive  floor,  and  let 
! them  remain  there  until  night,  when  -being 
: removed  to  the  Stock  you  wifli  to  join  them 
v/ith,  thruft  the  Aiders  in  at  fop,  fprinkle 

M 3 them 
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^hem  with  fugar'd  ale,  and  flop  the  door- 
way y then  take  the  ftraw  cover  off,  and  imme- 
diately lifting  the  Stock  up,  put  it  over  "them, 
and  either  then,  or  the  next  night,  fet  them 
thus  doubled  upon  their  proper  lland.  But  a 
ftill  greater  fecurity  ‘will  be*  to  raife  ihe  Stock 
you,  would  drive  upon  the  wooden  top,  with  its 
fliders  in,  the  night  before  the  removal,  at  which 
time  the  door-way  muft  be  flopped,  leaving 
only  a frnall  chafiii  for  air ; this  prevents  the 
poflibility  of  a Angle  Bee’s  hurting  the  ope- 
rator 'y  fo  that  a child,  had  it  flrenRth  fuffi- 
cient,  might  do  it  with  eafe.  This  mode  I 
efleem  the  moft  perfect  of  any,  and  capable 
of  being  brought  into  the  moft  general  ufel 

383.  I now  proceed  to  give  a minute 
certain  ihethoTof  finding  and  captivat- 
ing the  Queen ; fince,  (as  I have  already 
obferved)  Mr.  Wildman’s  firft  method  has 
often  failed  us. 

384. -  Having  drove  the  Bees  out  of  a Stock 
into  an  empty  hive  (372),  let  a clean  and  fpa- 
cious  board  or  table  be  in  readinefs,  as  alfo  a 
fpooh  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  flick,  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Set  the  empty  hive  on  the 
table  or  board,  with  its  edge  refting  on  thefe 
Hicks,  and  near  the  further  end  of  the  table  1 
then  .inverting  the  hive  that  has  the  Bees  in 
it,  fet  it  upon  a flool  clofe’to  the  table,  and 
take  up  a fpoonful  of  Bees  at  a time,  firft 
from  the  largeft  clufter,  and  turn  them  lei- 
furely  out  upon  the  table,  but  fo  as  not  to 
hurt  or  crufli  them.  They  will  prefently 
fpcead  fo  that  you  may  eafily  fee  if  the  Q^ueen 

■ be 
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be  among  them  ; be  as  quick  with  your  eyes 
as  poflible,  and  if  not  in  that  fpoonful,  ftrike 
the  Bees  under  the  empty  hive  ; then  proceed 
with  another  fpoonful  in  the  fame  manner, 
until  you  obferve  the  Queen,  whom  youmuft 
immediately  feize  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  and  put  into  a fmall  box  with  holes 
in  it,  with  fome  of  the  workers  for  com- 
pany.  But  if  after  fpooning  all  out,  you  fhould 
have  miffed  her,  look  upon  the  ground,  as  fhe 
may  have  fallen  down,  and  you  may  have 
trod  on  her.  If  fhe  be  not  found,  you  muft 
repeat  the  operation,  for  among  fuch  a mul- 
titude, it  will  be  very  eafy  to  over-look  her. 
If  it  is  a Stock  that  has  been  drove  to  take 
away  the  young  Princeffes,  in  order  to  preVent 
fwarming,  according  to  Mr.  Wildman,  the 
whole  of  the  Bees  muft  nicely  be  examined, 
becaufe  there  may  be  three,  four,  or  more 
Princeffes ; all  of  which  are  to  be  taken  a- 
wayi  What  Bees  are  fcattered  about  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  fpoon,  and  returned  to  the 
reft ; or  if  the  window  be  fet  open,  they 
wnll  fly  to  their  ufual  abode  ; or  if  an  empty 
hive  be  fet  near  them,  and  a room  darkened, 
they  will  prefently  affemble  in  the  hive. 

385.  It  fhould  always  be  carefully  obferved, 
that  in  turning  upandholdingahive  in  order  to 
drive  the  Bees  the  edges  of  the  combs  fhould  be 
next  you,  otherwife  the  flatfidesof  the  combs 
will  be  inclined  to  each  other,  and  being  very 
heavy  the  ftrokes  will  loofen  them,  and  they" 
will  fall  againft  each  other,  and  crufh  many  of 
the. Bees  to  death,  perchance  the  Queen  her- 
felf-,  and  thus  ru  n che  Stock. 
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386.  It  is  very  poflible  for  a Stock  to  he 
taken  up  at  the  cirtical  moment,  when  the 
Queen  is  gone  out  for  air  or  recreation,  there- 
fore on  driving  no  Queen  will  be  found  ; but 
fhe  may  return  afterwards,  or  even  before  the 
operation  of  driving  is  finidied.  This  circum- 
fiance  Sometimes  occalions  the  experiment  to 
prove  fallacious. 

- 387.  A lefs  tedious  method  of  forcing  a 
Swarm  is,  to  fet  the  Stock  in  its  proper  place 
after  having  drove  a fufficiency  of  Bees  into 
a hive ; and  let  thefe  remain  : if  both  are 
quiet  and  work,  they  have  each  a Queen;  if 
not,  beat  the  Swarm  out  by  the  fide  of  the 
Stock,  or  fet  it  upfide  down  with  its  edge 
even  with  the  rifing  board,  and  they  will  re- 
join tha  Stock.  Try  again  fome  days  after. 

388.  But  the  following  is  a much  readier  and 
eafier  way,  by  means  of  hives  or  boxes  con- 
llruded  upon  my  plan.  In  the  morning  thruft 
in  the  Aiders  to  the  Stock  you  would  Swarm, 
take  oft  the  cover,  and  fet  over  it  an  empty 
hive,  with  its  door- way  flopped;  withdraw  the 
Aiders,  and  let  them  thus  remain  until  about 
mid-day ; then  fetting  a Aool,  dr  the  like, 
near  die  back  of  the  Stock,  lift  it  thereon, 
immediately  Hopping  the  door-way  with  a rag; 
carry  it  to  ibme  diAance,  and  with  two  flicks 
drum  or  beat  againfl  it,  until  by  your  ear  you 
find  there  are  a competent  number  in  the  up- 
per hive,  or  if  a box,  you  may  fee  by  the  win- 
dow. Again  put  the  in  fiiders,  let  them  ftand 
about  half  an  hour,  when,  if  both  arc  quiet, 
the  Stock  fhould  be  taken  to  its  ufual  place, 

and 
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and  the  Swarm  remain  until  night.  But  if  you 
have  not  fucceeded,  put  the  Swarm  over  the 
Stock  again,  and  try  fix  or  eight  days  after. 

389.  But  if  Bees  mufl  be  drove  to  form  an 
artificial  Swarm,  I lhall  prefer  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thorly’s  method,  which  he  recommends  for 
uniting ; but  which,  with  little  variation,  is 
much  better  adapted  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

390.  This  is  done  by  a narcotic  fumigation, 
produced  from  iht  fungus  maximus,  or  larger 
mufiiroom,  ' varioully  known  by  the  name  of 
hurt,  punkfift,  frogcheefe,  puffballs,  or  mully- 
pufFs.  Thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  fome  as 
large  as  a man's  head  : they  are  not  fit  for  the 
purpofe  until  ripe,  at  which  time  they  turn 
brown,  and  are  light  \ but  if  fo  ripe  as  to  have 
the  infide  turned  to  powder,  they  are  ufelefs. 

391.  They  maybe  found  about  autumn,  at 
the  time  that  mufhrooms  are  i and  generally 
on  commons  and  dry  grounds.  They  are  to  be 
dried  gradually  by  the  fire,  ,or  fqueezed  flat, 
and  put  into  a paper  bag,  and  then  into  a flow 
oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  letting  them 
continue  all  night.  When  they  will  eafily 
catch  and  retain  fire,  they  are  fit  for  ufe. 

392.  With  a pair  of  fciflars  cut  a piece  of 
the  punk,  as  large  as  a hen's  egg  (better  at 
firft  to  have  too  much  than  too  little)  and  fix 
it  to  the  end  of  a fmall  flick,  flit  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  fharpened  at  the  other  end,  which 
is  to  be  ftuck  into  the  infide  top  of  an  inverted 
empty  hive,  fo  that  the  flit  end  of  the  flick 
may  reach  as  high  as  the  middle  : the  hive  is 
then  to  be  put  into  a pail  or  bucket  near  the 
Stock  you  want  to  fwarm. 
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a candle,  and'  immediately  place  the  Stock  of 
Bees  over  it,  tying  a cloth  (which  you  "mull 
have  in  readinefs)  round  the  joinings,  fo  that 
no  fm'oke  may  come-  forth.  In  a few  minutes 
time  you  may  hear  them  drop  like-  hail  into 
the  empty  hive.  When  the  major  part  are 
down,  and  you  hear  very  few  fall,  beat  the 
top  of  the  hive  gently  withyodf  hand,  to  get 
as  many  more  out  as  you  can  ; then  loofing  the 
cl6th  lift  the  hive  on  a table  of  broad  boards, 
and ‘knocking  the  hive  againft  itTeveral  times 
many  more  will  tumble  oiit,  perhaps  the 
Queen  among  them ; as  (he  often  falls  one  of 
the  lad.  If  ihe  be  not  there,  fearcH  for  her 
among  the  main  body  in  the  other  hive,  put- 
ting them  out  lipOn  the  table  ; for  the  Bee^ 
will  be  quite  fenfclefs,  and  you  may  handlo^ 
them  as  you  pleafc. 

They  will  continue  fo  but  a flaort  time^ 
therefore,  having  taken  all  the  Queens  out,  put 
as  many  Bees  and  a Queen  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  form  a ’good  Swarm  into  an  empty 
hive,  flop  up  the  door-way,  and  place  it 
as  the  greaiefl  diitancc ; put  tlie  reft  and  an- 
other Qj^een  into  the  Stock,  which  fet  in  its 
place  again.  The  next  morning  unftop  the 
door  of  the  Swarm,  anddeftroy  the  fuperfluous 
Queens;  which  will  cffedualiy  prevent  the 
Stock  from  cafting. 

394.  But  as  all  tlicfe  procefles  of forcing  a 
Swarm  is  like  forcing  a man  and  his  family 
to  quit  both  houfes  and  treafure,  which  can 
fcarcely  'ever  be*  done  without  a great  deal 
of  trouble  ; permit  me  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters. 
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ters,  and  propofe  a moregentle  method  of  lead-  * 
ing  them  imperceptibly  to  do  what  you  would 
havetb^rn>  without. any  violence.  Not  that  it 
fhall  always  be  more  certain  than  any  of  the- 
foregoing,  but  as  it  can  be  performed  with  the 
greateft  facility,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  void  of 
all  danger  or  damage, both  to  the  Operator  and 
to  the  Bees,  Ihould  it  not  fucceed,  no  harm  is 
done,  and  but  a trifle  of  time  loft. 

395.  To  do  this  with  common  hives,'havc 
ready  an  empty  one,  and  two  pieces  of  wood,  . 
about  two  "inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to 
lay  acrofs  the  hive  that  is  to  be  moved  3 if, 
one  end  of  each  of  thefe  pieces  be  cut  circu- 
lar, they  will  be  better  adapted  to  extend  to  ^ 
the  edge  of  the  hive.  Have  alfo  in  readinefs  a 
bucket,  pail,  or  pan ; or  what  is  ftill  better, 
an  old  hive  with  the  top  cut  off.  On  either  of  i 
thefe  place  the  Stock  hive,  that  is  full  of  Bees,  . 
and  ready  for  fwarming,  upfide  down  \ and 
immediately  fet  the  empty  hive  over  them ; 
then  lift  them  thus  doubled  on  the  ftand  a- 
gain.  This  muft  be  done  foon  after  dark,  and 
with  a pair  of  gloves  on. 

The  next  evening,  the  Bees  being  then 
1 quiet  and  reconciled,,  the  joinings  muft  be 
clofed  with  tempered  clay,  or  other  plaifter- 
ing,  leaving  only  the  ufual  door-way,  to 
which  a refting  board  muft  alfo  be  fixed, 
j 396.  This  little , difturbance,  if  there  be 
\ a perfedl  Swarm  ready  ^ that  is,  a competent 
i number  of  Bees  with  a Queen  and  Drones ; 
j will  caufe  them  in  a day  or  two  either  to 
1 rife  and  fwarm,  or  afeend,  into  the  upper 
V . hive, 
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hive,  and  there  remain  a feparate.  Swarm  i 

both  working  cordially  together  and  going  in 

and  out  at  the  fame  door- way.  Thus  they 

are  to  remain  until  a little  before  the  ufual 

♦ . 

time  of  taking  honey. 

397.  They  are  then  to  be  feparated  at 
nighty  (605)  carrying  the  upper  hive  to  a ftand 
at  the  greateft  diflance.  If  the  next  day  either 
of  the  Stocks  feem  tumultuous  and  difcon- 
tented,  that  hive  muft  be  raifed  about  half 
an  inch  : for  being  without  a Queen,  they  will 
otherwife  return  to  the  other  hive.  Near  the 
clofeof  the  evening  take  it  to  fome  out-houfe, 
drum  out  the  Bees  that  remain,  and  take  the 
honey  and  wax  for  your  pains.  On  the  con* 
trary,  if  when  feparated  the  Bees  of  both 
liives  are  peaceable,  and  work  as  ufual,  you 
may  preferve  either  the  Swarm  or  Stock  ac- 
cording as  tliey  are  for  goodnefs. 

398.  This  bufinefs,  however,  may  be  con- 
duced with  flill  more  eafe  and  certainty,  by 
ufing  hives  or  boxes  of  my  conftrudlion.  ' 
Firil,  having  thruft  in  the  Aiders  over  the  1 
Stock  (in  the  day-time)  take  off  the  cover,  ■ 
then  fet  on  the  empty  hive,  and  withdraw  the 
Aiders  ^ let  both  door-ways  be  open.  This 
iliould  be  done  as  foon  as  the  Stock  becomes 
populous.  When  you  And  both  hives  are  ^ 
well  Ailed  (467,  586)  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  put  in  the  Aiders  ; and  if  the  Bees  both 
above  and  below  work  as  before,  it  is  a Agn 
that  there  is  a feparate  Swarm  in  the  upper 
hive,  which  at  night  Aiould  be  taken  off,  and  > 
placed  as  far  from  the  Stock  as  it  convenient- 

ly 

j 
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]y  c^n  be ; tben  faften  on  the  cover  of  the 
Stock,  and  withdraw  the  Aiders. 

399.  But  Aiould  either  hive  fhew  difcon- 
tent,  and  there  appear  a great  throng  or  croud 
about  the  door-way  of  the  hive,  it  indicates 
that  there  is  no  C^een  in  the  upper;  and 
therefore  the  Aiders  muft  be  taken  out,  and 
the  hives  remain  as  they  are,  until  more  fa- 
vourable fymptoms  appear,  when  the  ex- 
periment may  be  again  repeated.  However, 
a careful  eye  muft  be  kept  over  them,  for 
after  this  alarm,  though  they  may  not  choofe 
to  feparate  and  afcend  into  the  upper  hive,  yet 
they  may  all  of  a fudden  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  fwarm  out,  either  on  that  day  or  the  next. 

400.  As  the  whole  of  this  operation  is  ex- 
ceedingly eafy  and  Ample,  a child  may  per- 
form it ; and  Aiould  it  not  happen  to  fucceed, 
there  is  nothing  to  regret,  nor  any  thing  loft. 

401.  Regard  muft  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance  of  a feparate  Swarm,  whenever  you 
feparate  double  hives ; for  if  the  Bees,  after 
fome  time  fpent  in  driving,  do  not  feem  at 
all  inclined  to  relinquiAi  their  hive,  it  is  moft 
probable  the  top  one  is  a feparate  Swarm. 
Therefore,  if  fuch  a one  is  wanted  to  be  kept, 
leave  off  driving,  and  fet  it  in  fome  diftant 
place,  and  if  that  day  or  the  next  they  work 
peaceably,  and  there  be  no  extraordinary 
croud  at  the  door-way  of  the  old  Stock,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a diftincl  Swarm. 

1402.  It  is  a vdry  eafy  matter  to  fave  the 
Bees  of  Stocks  in  common  hives,  without 
cruelly  deftroying  them,  and  may  be  done 

thus. 
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thus. 'Nearly  at  the  clofc  of  the  eVehing  take 
the  Stock  whofe  honey  you  want,  drive  the 
Bees  out  (372),  fprmkle  theni  with  ale  and 
fugarj,"a.nd  then'fet  them  under  this  Stock  to 
which  you  would  unite  them.  Let  both  hives 
thus  Terharn  until  the’  cold  weather  fets'in: 

I # 

then  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  eveningj, 
Kft  the  upper  hive  off,  and  fet  it  Upon  a loofe 
floor,  clolb  by;  when  if  the  greater  part  of 
the  Bees  have  not  quitted  the  under  hive,  turn 
it  up  bn  its  fide;  with  its  open  part  as  near 
the  door-way  of  the  Stock  as  poffible^ ‘and  the 
Bees' wiJJgfadually  quit  their  unftored  hive,  and 
unite  witn ’the  full  one.  However,  let  me  here 
obferve,  that  this'bufinefs  may  be  much  more 
conveniently  done,  by"*means  of  my  open  top 
hives,  into  which  the  Bees”  may  be  drove, 
and  the  Stock  ftt  over  them,  with  lefs  trouble 
than  by*ahy  other  method  whatever  (3  8 2). 

403.'  Having  thus  given  a detail  of  the 
manuaf  operations,  it  will  now  be/requifite 
to  make  fneh  obfervations,  as  ma.y,^^perhaps,^‘ 
be  of  fomie' fervite  in  ih:t  appllcatmi.^'^" 

’ 404A  Driving  of  Bees  is  a very  antient 
practice;  but  on  account  of  its  feldom  fucceed-. 
ing  has  never  come  into  general  ufe.  ;Butl6r  bb-- 
ferves  that  it  was  pradiled  in  Greefe,'  Sicilly, 
Italy,  &c.  under  three  diftind:  confideratlons,  , 
viz.  of  exfedion,  or  cutting  off  pal*t  of  the  1 
combs,  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  of  driv-  ' ' 
ing  at  Midfummer  : all  which  he  efteems  un-' 
profitable  or  pernicious,  at  leaft  in  our  cli-  . 
mate,  whatever  it  might  be  in  thofe  plenti- 
ful warmer  countries."  Nor  from  Butler  s 

time 
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tlnie  to  this  have  we  any  better  rea/ons  for 
approving  of  it,  either  for  the  purpofes  aboye- 
mention^,  or  for  that  of  Artificial  Swarm- 
ing* ' ' 

405.  r'We  will  firft  attend  to  what  Mr. 
Wildj^^n  himfeif  urges,  upon. the  fubjedi. 
He  acknowledges  the^e  is  daffiger  of^killing 
the  Queen  in  the  operation  j :and.  confequent- 
ly  (I  will  add)  the  lofs  of  the  Stock.  With  re- 
fpcdl  to  obtaining  the  Queen,  he  fays,  in-page 
198,  ‘‘  There- is  an  art  necelTary  to perform  i^ 
namely,*  Practice^  whhh' I cannot  convey 
to  them  : nor  can  be  fpeedily  -attained  ; yet, 
untihthist^r-t:  be  attainted, dejlruSlion  of 
many  hives  of  Bees  mufl  be  the  confeqiience  % 
as  every  one  will fnd. on  their  frjl  'attempt  to 
perform  it.'"  To  which  let  me  add,yir  ‘ever 
Nay,  J will  pu^t  it-home  to  Mr.  Wild-^ 
man’s  own  bofom,  whether,  notwithftanding 
his  frequent  pradfice  oi drivings  he  himfelf  does 
not  often -ruin  a Stock  of  Bees  by  the  opera- 
tion ? for  the  Queen  is  often  ioil  upon  the 
ground,  or  crulhed  to  death  between  ‘ the 
edges  of  the  hi^e,  or  fmothered' with  the 
running  out  of  the  honey.  Many  of  the 
commoners  are  alfo  killed  or  loft,  the  combs 
are  loofened,  die  eggs  ftiaken  out,  and  many 
pf  the  embryos-  fpoiled  by  the  repeated  con- 
cuiTions,  arfd  perhaps  fo  chilled  for  want  of 
their  ufual  warmth  during  the  operation  ; 
that  the  whole  or  greateft  part  prove  abortive. 

406.  For  by  experiments  made  on  my 
own  Stocks,  1 am  fully  convinced,  that  how- 
ever 
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ever  well  theprocefs  may  have  been  perform*^ 
ed.  Stocks  feldom  thrive  after  it.  Whether 
this  be  owing  to  the  caufc  juft  recited,  or  to 
the  diftrefs  arid  terror  the  Bees  fulFer  from 
the  violence,  cannot  with  certainty  be  deter- . 
mined ; but  fo  it  is,  the  Bees  never  work  kindly 
after  it.  Neither  do  I fpeak  this  bf  my  own 
Bees  only,  for  the  fame  ill  fuccefs  ' attended 
all  of  this  neighbourhood  fo  treated,  that  have 
fallen  under  my  notice  j and  this  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  that  inftead  of  benefiting  the  publick, 
it  has  more  firmly  riveted  the  people  to  their 
old  burning  cuftom ; fo  that  they  now  abhor 
the  very  idea  of  further  improvements. 

407.  But  fuppofing  the  method  had  fo  far 
been  eligible,  there  are'  ftill  greater  objedlions 
againft  it,  as  being  attended  with  a great  deal 
of  trouble  and  time  ^ and  when  done,  may 
probably  prove  to  be  labour  loft  : for  as  there 
are  no  certain  figns  to  indicate  the  precife 
time  of  a Stock’s  being  ready  to  fwarm,  the 
operation  may  confequently  be  attempted  be- 
fore there  are  Drones  or  Queens'^  ready ; in 
which  cafe  it  muft  be  repeated,  perhaps  feve- 
ral  times : a fport  I believe  few  country- 
people  will  be  brought  to  delight  in,  unlefi 
the  Bees,  like  flys,  had  no  ftings,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  nor  more  to  do,  than  to 
turn  up  the  hive,  and  feize  the  Queen,  as 
Mr.  Wildman  directs,  at  page  199. 

408.  We  may  further  objedt,  that  although 
the  operatton  ftiould  prove  fuccefiful,  and  a 
comjplete  Swarm  be  obtained  thereby ; yet 
the  chief  benefit  for  which  the  prailice  is 

defigned 
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defigned  (viz.  to  lave  the  trouble  of  ^^^atching 
the  rifing  of  the  Swarms)  is  not  anfwered  ; be- 
caul'e  the  births  of  the  Princclfes  are  very  un- 
certain both  with  refped:  to  time  and  num- 
bers. Although  you  take  out  all  the  royal 
brood  cells  which  you  perceive  at  the  time  of 
driving,  yet  there  may  be  fome  you  can 
neither  fee  nor  come  at,  or  others  may  be 
built  afterwards.  Swrrms  may  therefore  af- 
terwards rife  with  fome  of  the  Princeffes, 
without  being  perceived  (as  no  watch  will  be 
kept)  and  may  not  only  be  lod,  but  what  is 
flill  worfe,  the  Stock  will-  thereby  be  fo  im- 
poverifhed,  as  mofl:  probably  to  perilh  before 
the  next  year's  horiey»gathering. 

469.  From  the  whole  I think  tve  may 
fafely  infer,  that  it  will  be  much  better  to 
lull  them  afleep  by  a dofe  of  Thorley's  fopo- 
riferous  fume  (389),  from  which  no  damage 
can  arife  either  to  the  Queen  or  the  other 
Bees;  tho'  how  far  the  brood  may  be  injured 
I cannot  fay.  Thisoperation  wnll  not  take  more 
time  than  the  other,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
fume  does  the  bufinel's.  I have  tried  the 
fume  ariling  from  many  forts  of  gum  refin, 
and  other  drugs,  none  of  which  would  either 
kill  or  ftupify  the  Bees,  except  the  fume  of 
fulphur. 

This  however  is  certain  and  total  deflrudfion 
if  there  is  fufficient  of  it  to  pervade  the  whole 
hive  for  a few  minutes ; but  in  a lefs  quantity, 
many  of  theBees  will  recover  when  expofed  to 
the  air  again,  while  others  perhaps  may  efcape 
bluing  Jiffefted  at  all,  and  be  able  as  foon  as 
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the  hive  is  lifted  up,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  friends.  Gunpowder  in  half  an  ounce 
made  damp,  and  managed  as  direded  for 
vvafps  (671),  will  have  the  fame  effedl  on 
Bees : but  the  combs  and  Bees  are  greatly 
difcoloured  thereby  ; therefore  of  the  two  a 
fulphur  rag  is  preferable.  T 

410.  But  to  return  and  make  fliort  of  the 
matter,  I can  lee  no  good  reafon  for  forcing  of 
Swarms  at  all  : let  me  alk  what  are  the  advan- 
tages r If  to  keep  the  Bees  conftantly  and  wholly 
at  work,  this  may  be  done  by  doubling,  that 
is,  adding  an  empty  hive  to  them  as  foon  as 
they  have  occafion  (480,  484).  If  to  fave' 
the  expence  and  trouble  of  watching  them 
in  fwarming-time  be  the  objed  ? this  I ac- 
knowledge would  be  of  fome  advantage,  could 
the  operation  be  cafily  done,  and  termi- 
nated fuccefsfully  ; but  this  we  have  Ihewn  is 
not  the  cafe.  The  expence  of  hiring  a child 
to  watch  cannot  exceed  ten  fliillings  in  any 
year,  in  moft  perhaps  not  half ; what  perfon 
'who  has  a dozen  or. more  hives  would  grudge 
fo  trifling  a fum  ? and  where- there  are  fewer 
Stocks,  and  out  of  the  view  of  the  family,  can 
•it  be  prudent  to  riikhhe  deftrudion  of  fame  of 
‘thefefew  Stocks  by  the  operation,  for  the  fake 
of  fo  fmall  a faving,  when-  the  prefervationr 
of  a Angle  Swarm  will  amply  repay  it  ? 

: 41 1.  Befides,  in  a large  Apiary,  it  vvill  be 

a very  arduous  talk  to  drive  a great  many 
Stocks ; and  fome  of  them  moft  likely  two 
or  three  times  over.  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  very  great  rifepe  .of  deftroying  the 

^ ^ Queen, 
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Queen,  which  is  of  the  utmofi:  importance. 

For  the  leaft  injury  done  to  her  brings  im- 
**  mediate  d’eftrudlion  to  the  hive/'  ^ How 
can  it  be  thought  that  country  people  can 
fpare  thofe  hours  of  attention ; can  fupport 
that  anxiety  and  care;  and  acquire  that  dex- 
terity, to  be. gained  only  by  a courfe  of  many 
years  experience;  which  are  Mr.  Wildman’s 
inftruments  of  witchcraft  in  thefe  operations ; 
unlefs,  like  him,  they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do  ? 

412.  We  have  eftimated  the  expence  of 
watching  at  ten  (hillings,  but  ought  we  not 
to  balance  againft  this  the  labour  and  trouble 
of  driving  in  the  Artificial  tvay  ? I believe 
no  one  would  do  that  bufinefs  under  fix- 
pence  a time,  and  eftimating  this  only  once 
to  a Stock,  will  take  off  one  half ; but  as  it 
may  be  required  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  it  may  arife  to  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  watching;  not  to  mention  that  after  all 
this  expence  there  is  a great  chance  of  lofing 
after-fwarms:  for,  relying  upon  vvhat  has  been 
done,  no  attention  will  be  given  to  prevent 
it.  The  moft  plaufible  argument  in. favour 
of  this  pradice  is,  that  it  is  neceffary  when 
Stocks  will  not  fwarm  in  due  time  ; but 
what  then  ? If  they  be  doubled,  no  harm 
can  poffibly  arife;  they  certainly  beft  know 
their  own  condition,  and  there  may  be  many 
impediments  to  fwarming  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  infpedion.  What  good  will  coercion 

do  } 

* T.  IViUlman  on  the  Management  of  Bees^  199. 
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do  ? Had  we  not  better  lead  them  gently,  a'c 
cording  to  their  own  propenhties,  than  t^ 
rifle  their  ruin  and  our  own  reverfionary  pro-^ 
fit,  by  irritating  them  by  our  violence  ? In- 
large  but  their  habitations,  and  fo  far  frorr^ 
being  indolent,  they  will  labour  with  the  tnoft 
anxious  and  unremitting  afliduity  to  replenifli 
their  hives,  as  far  as  nature'^s  bounty  can  fup- 
p]y,  and  make  you  a prefent  profit  of  a hive 
or  two  of  virgin  honeys  and  the  next  year  a 
large  and  early  Swarm  : thus  amply  recom- 
pencing  your  forbearance  and  care.- 

413.  After  all,  both  from  Mr.  Wildman’s^ 
own  acknowledgment,  as  w^ell  as  from  what 
we  have  related  of  the  matter,  it  appears  that 
the  danger  and  difficulty, mull:  render  the  prac- 
tice wholly  unfit  to  be  generally  followed  ; and 
though  it  is  now  ten  years  fince  it  has  been 
introduced,  but  a viery  few  perfons  have  adopt- 
ed ity  and  feveral  of  thefe  have  relinquilhed  it 
from  its-  unfuccefefulnefs. 

414.  Now  although  we  hold  driving  to  be 
very  pernicious  to  Stocks  when  done  for  the 
purpofe  of  fwarrmng  them  ; yet  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  fo  when  performed  for  the' 
fake  of  uniting  (366)  or  of  feparating  hives, 
which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  (607)4 
provided  that  Stock  only  which  is  to  be 
taken  be  drove  ; for  any  Stock  that  is  dejigned 
to- /land,  fhould  by  no'means  be  meddled  withy 
except  to  raife  or  to  double  it ; and  the  lefs 
dilturbance  the  Bees  have  the  better. 

413.  However,  if  anyone  fhould  choofe 
, to  fwarm  the  Bees  by  force,  let  him  always 
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carefully  obferve  that  it  muft  never  be  at- 
tempted until  they  give  very  ftrong  iigns 
of  being  ready  for  the  reparation.  A calui 
Hill  day  muft  alfo  be  chofen ; for  turbulent 
weather  difcommodes  them  in  their  work, 
and  makes  them  angry  and  revengeful. 
The  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  are 
mollly  abroad,  is  likewife  to  be  preferred. 
For  if  fwarmed,  when  the  greater  part  are 
at  home,  there  will  be  a large  Swarm  it  is 
true ; but  the  Stock  will  thereby  be  too  much 
reduced  ; and  the  brood  fuffering  for  want 
of  its  ufual  warmth  and  attendance,  will  alfo- 
fail,  fo  that  before  the  next  i^mimer,  the 
Stock  itfelf  will  periih,  or  be  too  poor  to 
do  any  eftential  fervice, 

416.  Before  any  perfon  attempts  to  perform 
this  operation,  he  ought  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  appearance  of  a Queen 
Bee.  If  he  has  not  this  piece  of  knowledge' 
he  muft  acquire  it,  either  by  fearching  for 
one  among  fuch  of  his  neighbours  Bees 
as  have  been  fuftocated,  or  by  applying  to 
fome  experienced  perfon  to  (hew  him  one. 
For  unlefs  the  Apiator  can  diftinguifli  her 
at  the  firft  glance,  it  is  a hundred  to  one 
but  flie  eludes  the  fearch,  when  he  attempts 
the  performance ; and  which  happens  fome- 
times  to  the  moft  experienced,  even  at  a 
time,  when  there  are  two  or  three  Queens 
in  the  Stock.  Therefore  when  the  Queen 
is  not  found,  the  Bees  muft  be  all  fpooned 
(376)  over  again.  And  if  fhe  be  not  then 
l^^and,  the  old  Qiieen  has  fecreted  herfelf 
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among  the  combs,  and  will  not  quit  her 
port,  however  long  you  may  drum.  (379). 

417.  Or  perhaps,  at  the  critical  moment 
that  a Stock  is  taken,  the  Queen  may  be 
gone  out  to  recreate  and  ^ir  herlelf,  and  con- 
I'equently  you  muft  mifs  her  in  the'hive. 

418.  That  fhe  does  fo,  I once,  and  only 
once,  had  ocular  demonftration.  One  of- 
my  Stocks,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer, 

had  fuch  a prodigious  number  of  Drones,  • 
that  they  confumed,  almoft  all  the  honey,  I 
as  faft  as  the  labourers  procured  it.  This  q 

I thought  (liameful,  and  therefore,  was  deter- 
mined  to  kill  great  part  of  thefe  luxurious* 
cormorants,'' as  faft  as  they  appealed  at  the  ifl 
the  door-wav.  At  this  time,  there  was 
a large  number  of  workers  at  the  door,  drum-  T 
ming  with  their  wings,  and  uttering  joyful 
founds.  Unluckily  ■ attempting  with  my  1' 
finger  to  crufh  a returning  Drone,  as  I 
tliought,  though  it  proved  to  be  the  Queen  I ij 
hurt  her,  though  not  mortally,  ere  I per- 
ceived  my  miftake.  She  ftaggered,  and  was 
unable  to  walk.  The  concourfe  of  Bees  that 
were  at  the  door  Taw  her  diftrefs,  and  were  J 
in  the  utmoft  confternation  ; they  licked  M 
her  with  their  tongues,  and  ufed  all  the 
little  endearments  they  could  to  reftore  her! 

I'his  continued  fome  minutes.  But  being  ftill  I 

difablcd,  a number  offices  got  under  her,  and  T 

carried  her  upon  their  backs  into  the  hive.  'i 

420.  I was  not  without  my  fears  for  the  | 

event,  as  fuppofing  the  would  die  with  the  1 

uiiury:  However,  the  next  day,  the  Bees' 
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worked  with  the  lame  alacrity  as  ufual ; con- 
lequently  the  Queen  recovered.  . 

421.  From  this  inftance  I conjecture,  that 
the  Queen  often  makes  an  excurlion  in  fine 
weather,  accompanied  with  a great  retinue. 
At  this  time  alfo  numbers  croud  the  door, 
drumming  with  their  wings,  and  the  whole 
hive  leems  full  of  joy.  I had  obferved  this 
circumftance  many  times  before  ; but  never 
fufpeCtcd  the  reafon  of  it  until  then ; and 
no  doubt  others  have  obferved  the  fame. 
My  own  avocations  are  too  numerous 
to  fpare  the  necefiary  time  for  fuch  minute 
and  clofe  invefti^jations  as  to  afcertain  whe- 
ther  it  be  upon  the  above  account  or  not, 
that  the  Bees  appear  in  that  un ufual  man- 
ner. Perhaps  forne  ingenious  Bee  virtuofo, 
who  is  bleft  with  fuflicient  leifure  to  make 
the  necelfiiry  obfervations,  will  be  able  to 
clear  up  this  point. 

422.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjeCl.  When 
a fufliciency  of  Bees  to  -form  a Swarm  are 
driven  out  of  a Stock,  obferve  whether 
there  be  any  royal  cells  fealed  up ; if  there 
are,  fet  the  Stock  in  its  place  again,  tho* 
there  Ihould  be  on  Queen ; for  as  there: 
foon  will  be  one,  the  Bees  in  that  ex- 
pectation will  go  on  with  their  works.  And 
the  Swarm  may  be  fet  in  feme  other  place  ; ^ 
without  the  trouble  of  turning:  them  out, 
to  fearch  for  a Queen  : unlefs  you  w’ant  a 
ipare  Queen  for  any  particular  purpofe,  either 
of  ufe  or  curiofity. 

423.  But  if  it  appears  that  there  is  no  royal 
brood,  fet  the  Stock  in  its  place,  and  minutely 
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examine  all  the  drove  Bees,  and  take  out  all 
the  Queens,  If  only  two  are  found,  put 
one  to  the  old  Stock,  and  the  other  to  tke 
Swann,  ikould  there  be  more  than  twOs, 
ieleft  the  two  largeft ; the  others  may  be 
referved,  v/ith  a fevv  Drones,  in  a little  box 
with  holes,  laying  a little  -honey  on  the  top 
f ;r  their  fubfiftence  ; or  if  they  be  put  in  a glaft 
velTel,  and  watched,  you  may  perhapsbe  enter- 
tained with  the  cenfummation  of  the  royal 
nuptial.  A moft  furprizingly  rare  fight  ! We 
cannot,  however,  dilmlis  this  fubjeCt  without 
fliewing  how  to  fix  a Swarm  to  any  place  you 
wifh. 

424.  Let  it  be  remarked,  and  it  is  ycry  won^ 
derlul,  tliat  fuch  wlid,  ferocious,  and  revenge-^ 
ful  infedts  as  Bees,  ihal!  by  a few  minutes  con- 
finement, and  fmartly  beating  upon  their  hive, 
be  di  veiled  of  all  their  courage  and  ferocity;  and 
become  fo  tame,  as  to  fulfer  themfelves  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  hanil,  without  difeovering  the 
lead  rel'cntment,  unlefs  you  hurt  them.  For 
when  tliev  have  been  taken  oft  the  ftand, 
carried  to.  fonie  difiance,  confined  by  means, 
of  a cloth  or  another  hive  placed  over  thepi, 
and  the  hive  has  been  briildy  drummed 
upon  for  a d:ort  fpace,  their  panic  and  ter-- 
ror  is  fo  great,  that  you  may  do  as  you 
pleafc  witli  them.  In  confequence  of 
winch,  the  Queen  is  then  to  be  Searched 
lor,  and  when  found,  is  to  be  put  into  a 
little  box  which  you  fliould  have  ready  for 
that  purpofe.  Then  take  -her  into  a clofe 
room,  cut  off  one  of  her  wings,  which  w^ll 

prevent 
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prevent  her  efcaping,  tie  tie  fore  part  of  her 
body  round  with  a filk  thread,  fo  aiS  not  to 
injure  her ; or  rather  put  her  into  a very  frnall 
bag  of  crape,  catgut,  or  other  like  open  ma- 
terials \ pin  it  to  your  hat,  cap,  or  any 
thing  elfe  you  would  choofe,  and  lay  it  dowa 
clofe  to  the  Swarm.  The  Bees  will  foon  gather 
round  her,  and  remain  there  until  they  die, 
if  you  do  not  remove  them.. 

425.  Thus  feyeral  Swarms,  driven  out  of 
as  many  diftinit  Stocks,  and  confined  with, 
their  refpedlive  Queens,  may  be  fixed  up» 
on  different  parts ; as  one  upon  the  head,, 
One  upon  the  fhoulders,  and  another  upon 
the  chin  ^ by  tying  a fnaali  bandage  with 
the  Queen  faftened  to  it,  to  each  particular 
part.  Or,  by  the  fame  device  may  be  fixed, 
to  a pole,  arid  carried  where-ever  you  pleafe., 
Py  a ftrong  fliake  of  the  head,  they  may 
immediately  be  • diflodged  therefrom^  if  the 
Queen  has'  been  placed  there  without  con- 
finement, having  only  a wing  clipped.  Or 
they  may  be  taken  off  with  a fpoon.  If  a 
Queen  he  taken  away  and  concealed  from  a* 
Swarm,  near  a window  that  is  open,  the 
Bees  will  prefently  fly  iiUp  the  air ; but  by 
placing  the  Queen  again  in  their  view  they 
ivill  prefently' return.'  This  will  appear  to. 
have  been  done  by  a,  word  of  command,  to 
perfons  unacquainted  with  the  fecret. 

426.  But  thefe  are  merely  tricks,  that 
tend  more  to  dellroy,  than  improve  Bees; 
and  is  befides  fo  verv  dillrersful  a feene,  that 
pp  true  lover  of  thefe  very  ufcful  infcdls  cart 
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practice  it-  without  regret,  and  therefore  I 
fliall  inlarge  no  further  upon  it. 

427.  Though  I have  faid  Bees  by  driving 
are  made  very  traftable,  yet,  let  me  apprize 
you,  that  hov;ever  nimbly  the  introdudlory 

part,  viz.  that  of  taking  the  hive  off  the 
fland,  and  fetting  it  on  "another,  or  on  a 
cloth,  may  be  done,  fome  Bees  will  inevi-? 
table  efcape,  and  be  apt  to  fting  you,^ 
Therefore  a young  beginner  fhould  always 
put  on  a fafe-guard,  efpecially  if  he  has  not- 
been  familiar  with  the  Bees  before.  I gene- 
rally do  it  with  only  a pair  of  thick  leather 
gloves  on.  ' 

428.  Before  I clofe  this  chapter,  I can- 
not refrain  from  addreffing  myfelf  to  thofe 
who  will  not  beperfuaded  to  their  own  good, 
but  will  obftinately  purfue  the  old  deftruftivd 
method  of  fuffocating  their  Bees;  imagining 
that  “ by  deftroying  them  they  may  have 

the  greater  increafe,’"  a notion  as  void  of 
fenfe,  as  it  is  of  truth,  unlefs  we  could 
verify  VirgiTs  mode  of  raifing  Bees 
from  a dead  carcafe.  We  Ihould  think  it  the 
higheft  abfurdity  and  cruelty  in  a king  to 
fay,  in  order  to  multiply  my  people,  I will 
find  means  every  year,  to  have  many  thou- 
fands  of  them  cut  off. 

Let  my  intreaties  prevail  on  fuch  to  prac- 
tice the  method  I have  propofed  (395,  402).* 
It  is  not  more  expenfive,  and  requires  but 
little  trouble ; who  that  has  a fpark  of  com-  ' 
|non  fenfe,  or  common  humanity  > woulcl 

grudgQ 
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grudge  that,  for  the.prefervation  of  fo  many 
thoufands  of  ufeful  and  induftrious  infedls  ? 
Was  the  Suprevie  Being,  to  treat  us  as  the 
country  people  treat  their  Bees,  how  wretch- 
ed would  be  the  ftate  of  human  nature  ! 

t 

429.  Danaes  and  good  women,  I conjure 
you  by  all  that  is  gopd  and  praife-worthy, 
not  to  delbroy  your  Bees,  .left  you  yourfelves 
fuffer  in  fome  future  fituations.  After 
having  read  this  book,  you  canndt  plead 
ignorance,  but  muft  for  ever  remain  inex- 
cufable. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

' I 

» 

T articular  InfruElions  how  to  manage  GlaJJes 
of  n^arious  Figures,  and  in  different  Ar-- 
rangements,  fs  well  for  Entertainment  as 
Emolument. 
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o.  ^i^HE  inimitable  works  of  thefe 
wonderful  infedls  have  in  all 
ages  engaged  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
naturalift  and  philofopher,  but  alfo  of  every 
perfon  endowed  with  the  leaft  fpark  of 
genius,  or  fpirit  of  enquiry.  To  gratify  fo 
laudable  a^curiofity,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  exhibit  to  the  inquifitive,  the  feveral  me- 
thods of  obtaining  a more  perfed:  infpedion 
of  their  extraordinary  works  and  ceconomy. 

431.  But  let  it  be  premifed,  that  the  ufe 
of  glafles,  is  not  wholly  reftrided  to  amifc’^^ 
ment',  they  are  of  real  ufe,  by  enabling 
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us  to  take  honey  from  the  Bees,  when  in 
its  greateft  perfedtion.  The  fafliion  and 
anangement  of  glalles  for  the  above  pur- 
pofes  depends,  indeed,  more  upon  fancy, 
than  any  precife  rules.  ,Wc  fhall,  however, 
defcribe  fuch  as  wc  think  the  moft  eligible. 

' 432.  That  kind  of  glafs  globe,  which 
is  made  ufe  of  for  ftreet  lamps,  will  do  as 
well  as  any,  and  is  eaiily  procurable  ; the 
open  part,  we  fiiall  call  the  bottom.  It 
Ihould  hold  about  a peck  ^ for,  if  bigger, 
it  cannot  in  many  fitiiations  be  filled  in  time. 
A hick  of  a proper  length,  mu  ft  be  placed 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  with 
holes  near  the  upper  part,  to  receive  two 
other  fmall  crofs  fticks,  to  keep  it  fteady  ^ 
that  the  Bees  may  the  better  fix  their  combs 
therein.  In  fome  places,  globes  may  be 
had  with  a hole  at  the  top,  on  purpofe  to 
receive  the  ftick,  which  is  to-  be  faftened 
over  the  top  by  a fmall  peg.  Ik  the  inlidc 
of  the  globe  be  previouily  i*ubbed  with  wax, 
fo  as  t'o  roughen  it,  the  Bees  will  be  greatly 
affifted  in  crawling  up. 

433.  The  floor  on  which  it  is  to  ftand, 
muft  have  a bevil  or  flant  cutout,  three  inches 
wide,  and  defcending  from  the  middle  tq 
the  edge,  which  muft  be-  left  very  thin;  by 
this  means,  when  the  globe  is  let  on,  there 
will  be  a free  paflage  for  the  Bees,  at  this 
part  under  the  edge  of  the  glafs ; direftl'y 
under  which,  the  deepening  Ihould  not  be 
above  three-eighths  of  an  in(^h. 

434.  The 
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434.  The  firft  large  Swarm  that  rifes,  Is  to 
beput  into  this  globe  inftead  of  a hive.-  There' 
fhould  be  Bees  enough  nearly  to  fill  it  ^ but 
if  not,  add  a Caft  (366)  to  them  afterwards.. 
For  if  your  fituatlon  Ihould  not  be  a very 
j)lentiful  one,  or  the  fummer  Ihould  prove 
unfavourable,  a fmall  quantity  of  Bees  will 
not  be  able  to  fill  the  globe,  and  a box 
befide,  which  they  fhould  do ; for  they  can- 
not be  kept  in  the  glafs,  through  the  winter,' 
without  perifhing.  The  globe  is  then  to  be 
fet  in  a Bee-houfe,  and  a cloth  or  fome  other 
convenient  covering  mufi:  be  placed  over  the 
glafs,  to  keep  the  light  from  the  Bees; 
for  othefwife,  thdfy  and  the  novelty  of  theif 
habitation,  will  be  fo  difguflful  to  theirij, 
that  they  will  be  apt  to  quit  it. 

A piece  of  empty  honey-comb,  (if  vlrgirt 
the  better)  placed  previoufly  in  the  glafs, 
(493)  will  the  fooner  reconcile  them  to  it ; 
and  if  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  they 
have  begun  to  work  ; there  will  be  no  danger 
of  their  defertin^  it. 

. 435.  When  they  have  nearly  filled  the 
globe,  or  feem  to  want  more  room,  raife 
the  glafs  upon  another  hive  or  box  (480).. 
In  about  four  or  five  wrecks  after,  if  the  fea- 
fon  has  been  favourable,  the  brood  will  be 
all  in  the  under  hive  or  box;  and  the  globe, 
filled  with  honey  and  wax,  may  be  taken 
off  for  the  owner’s  profit. 

436.  But  after  the  firft  week  of  July,  whe- 
ther they  have  filled  the  globe  or  not,  they, 
muft  be  raifed  on  a box,  that  they  may  begin 

to 
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to  work  therein  for  their  winter  ftore.  About 
a month  after,  take  the  globe  off  at  night; 
and  the  next  morning  turn  it  up,  - and 
tap  the  fides  with  your  fingers.  Until  the  Bees 
have  quitted,  and  left  it  to  your  difpbfal.  If 
they  do  not  readily  come  out  by  tapping, 
blow  now  ahd  then  among  them  with  a bel- 
lows, which 'will  haften  their  exit. 

437.  Another  method'  is,  by  fetting  a 
globe  over  a ftrong  Stock,  as  foori  as  honey 
gathering  commences  (4S0,  484).  But  as 
the  bottom  of  the  globe  being  circular,  will 
not  extend  over  the  openings  of  the  box  or 
hive  ; therefore,  before  you  fet  it  on,  place  in 
the  Aiders,  then  fetting  the' globe  on,  lay  pieces 
of  tea  chefir  lead  (that  from  the  bohea  cheAs, 
as  being,  thickeft,  will  be  beft)  tin,  tile,  or 
clay  over  the  openings,  which  may  extend 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  bottom  of  the  globe, 
at  the  fame  time  raifing  the  edge  of  the 
globe  in  front  near  half  an  inch  by  two 
.pieces  of  flick;  at  three  inches  diftance  from 
each  other,  for  a door- way  for  the  Bees^  the 
reft  of  the  raifed  part,  flop  with  clay,  or 
cow  dung.  Then  withdrawing  the  Aiders, 
the  Bees  will  afeend,  but  the  fooner  if  a 
piece  or  two  of  a coinb  be  previouAy  fixed 
in  it  (434)-  The ‘door-way  of  the'  Stock 
muft  alfo  be  flopped,  in-  Order  to  compel 
them  to  pafs  out  only  from  the  middle.  The 
bottom  door  way  mult  however  be  opened  three 
or  four  days  after  they  have  begun  to  work  in 
the  globe,  and  then  the  middle,  or  globe 
door-way  muft  be  flopped  up,  that  the  C^een 

may 
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may  be  prevented  from  depofiting  any  of  her 
eggs  in  that.  By  this  means,  the  globe  will 
be  filled  . with  intire  virgin  honey  and  wax> 
and  fliould  be.  taken  off  as  foon  as  it  is 
fo  (480).  r 

438.  But  the  moft  minute,  as  well  as  the 
moil  comprehenfive  view  of  the  Bees  and 
their  operations,  is  to  be  obtained  by  caufing 
a Swarm  to  work  in  fevcral  diflinft  glafles 
without  any  hive  at  all.  For  this  purpofe, 
procure  feven  three-pint  glafs  veflels  of  any 

' form  you  pleafe.  Glafles,  however,  in  the 
form  of  a flower  beaker,  (fig.  1 3.)  without  top 
or  bottom,  and  not  above  eight  inches  high^ 

I ' will  not  only  make  the  beft  appearance,  but 
will  likewife  fupport  fuch  pieces  of  empty 
combs,  as  are  to  be  ‘placed  in  the  upper  part, 
to  a great  nicety,  without  any  other  contri- 
vance than  circular  pieces  of  plain  glafs  cut 
out  fo  as  to  cover  the  tops  ; or,  if  another 
range  of  glafles  are  defired  to  be  fet  over 
theie ; pieces  of  rattan  or  mahogany  wood 
may  be  fiibftituted,  either  with  circular  holes, 
or  flits,  as  moft  agreeable.  (The  beaker 
form  I would  recommend  as  the  moft  eligible 
for  all  glafles  that  are  to  be  fet  over  Bee- 
hives, or  boxes,  to  thofe  perfons  w^ho  pur- 
chafe  Bee  glafles  on  purpofe). 

439.  A board  or.  frame  muft  then  be  pre- 
pared of  the  proper  dimenfions  for  thefe  glaffes 
to  fland  on,  with  their  mouths,  or  open  ends 
downward.  The  circles  made  by  the  glaffes 
being  marked,  four  or  five  circular  holes, 
each  about  three,  quarters  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter 
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ter,  or  flits  half  an  inch  wide,  are  to  be  made 
within  each  circle,  over  which  the  glaflbs 
are  to  ftand*  This  board  ot  frame  mufl:  be 
raifed  an  inchj  by  rtailing  a Broad  hoop  round 
it ; or  if  fquare,  by  nailing  on  fillets  of  wood,  ♦ 
Cbferving  to  cut  out  a proper  paflage  for  the 
Bees  in  the  front  fillet.  The  whole  appara^ 
tus  fhould  alfo  have  a bottom,  or  floor  to 
ftand  on. 

440.  A portion  of  fine  virgin  comb  muft 

be  placed  in  each  glafs,  fo  as  to  extend  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  Small  flips  of  combs  on 
each  fide  of  the  other,  will  preferve  it  from 
falling  when  the  Bees  firft  afeend,  and  when 
the  work  is  compleated,  appear  the  hand-  V* 
fomer.  ' 

441.  The  apparatus  being  thus  in  readi-  d 
nefs,  and  every  glafs  fet  in  its  place,  let  the 
firfl  large  early  Swarm  you  have,  be  hived  as 
ufual  ; but  if  not  a large  one,  add  a Call  ^ 
afterwards  (366).  As  foon  as  the  Swarm  is 
hived,  take  them  to  fome  out-houfe,  catch  H 

# * .’j 

the  Queen  (384),  cut  off  one  of  her  wings,  '4 
(as  otherwife  (he  will  not  flay)  and  ,put  her  dj 
into  one  of  the  glalTes,  (turned  with  its  mouth  .J 
upwards) ; and  with  a fpcon,  as  foon  as  pof-  1 
lible,  put  in  as  many  Bees  to  her  as  you  J 
conveniently  can,  and  then  turn  it  down  d 
upon  its  place  over  the  board.  The  reft  of  J 
the  Swarm  is  by  fpoonfuls  at  a time  to  be 
forced  under  the  board  ; which,  if  raifed  a *1 
little,  will  admit  them  the  more  -eafily,  and  if 
they  will  foon  afeend  into  the  glafies.  At  : l 
night,  fet  the  g]affe«  down  clofe  to  the  floor 

agaln^ 
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again,  and  put  the  whole  into  the  Bee-houfe  j 
or  if  defigned  to  (land  in  a room  iti  the 
dwelling-houfe,  the  direction  of  (135)  is  to 
be  obferved. 

442.  When  the  glafleS  appeat*  nearly  full, 
or  the  Bees  feem  to  want  room,  they  are 
to  be  raifed  on  a box  hive.  But,  as  the 
dimenfions  of  the  framCj  on  which  the  glafles 
ftand,  may  be  too  large  for  the  top  of  the 
box,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  four  pieces  of 
wood  muft  be  nailed,  or  dove-tailed  toge^ 
ther,  fo  as  to  leave  an  opening  of  the  fame 
diameter  as  the  top  of  the  box.  But  the  pieces 
muft  be  fufficiently  broad  to  reft  upon,  and 
likewife  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  box, 
far  enough  for  the  frame  to  ftand  upon.  Lay 
this  fquare  on  the  box,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, lift  up  the  frame  and  glafles,  from  the 
floor,  and  fet  them  upon  the  fquare,  that 
has  been  previoufly  laid  over  the  box. 

443.  If  the  frame  will  not  readily  part 
from  the  floor,  by  reafon  of  combs  fixed 
thereto,  they  muft  be  previoufly  loofened, 
by  a long  arid  very  thin  knife ; or  a (beet 
of  tin  thruft  under  it.  The  next  morning, 
the  paffiage  or  door-way  of  the  frame  muft: 
be  flopped,  to  oblige  the  Bees  to  pafs  only 
through  that  of  the  box. 

444.  As  faft  as  the  brood  are  hatched, 
and  the  vacant  cells  filled  with  honey,  the 
glafles  are  to  be  fucceffively  taken  oft',  by 
Hiding  a piece  of  tin  under  each  ; then  nimbly 
taking  the  glafs  to  fome  diftance,  turn  it  up, 
and  tap  about  the  fides  with  your  fin- 

O gers. 
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gers,  and  in  a little  time  the  Bees  will  quit 
k,  without  offering  you  any  injury. 

445.  But  fhould  they  not  be  filled  in  time 
(615,  &c.)  they  muft  neverthelefs  be  taken 
off,  one  or  two  in  a day,  that  the  Bees  may 
be  compelled  to  begin  their  works  in  the  box. 
If  any  of  the  glaffes  fhould  have  a confider- 
able  brood  in  them,  cut  out  as  much  of  the 
comb^  as  have  honey  in  them  as  you  can,  and 
fix  thofe  parts  that  have  brood  in  them  into  the 
glaffes  again,  until  they  are  hatk:hed.  Or  the 
whole  may  be  kept  to  work  without  a box 
until  honey-gathering  be  over.  In  this  cafe, 
as  faff  as  any  glaffes  appear  full  of  honey,  and 
without  brood,  they  fliould  be  taken  off,  and 
empty  ones  put  in  their  places  but  as  foon  as 
honey  fails,  every  glafs  that  is  full,  and  with- 
out brood,  muft  be  taken  away  at  night,  and 
the  others  are  to  be  fet  over  another  Stock, 

446/  When  all  the  glaffes  are  off*,,  ptit 
in  the  Aiders  of  the  box,  and  draw  it  a 
little  away  from  the  front,  raifing  the  frame' 
'about  half  an  inch  ; at  night  you  may  fafely 
take  it  off ; perhaps  there  may  be  many  Bees- 
in  it,  and  it  may  alfo  be  full  of  combs  5 fet 
it  upon  its  edge  by  tlie  fide  of  the  box,  and 
by  morning  the  Bees  wdll  have  left  it ; if  not,= 
drive  them  out.  Let  it  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  little  pieces  of  tin,  tea-cheft  lead,, 
tile,  or  w^ood  fliould  be  ready,  to  cover  the 
holes  with  when  the  glaffes  arc  taken  off. 

447,  By  this  procefs  the  Bees  being  com- 
pelled to  work  in  /even  divifions,  thereby  af- 
ford the.  moft  ’ conlpicuous  vteiv  of  all  ther 

operations, 
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operations,  and  in  a far  fuperior  degree  than 
when  in  larger  bodies  ; for  then  being  very 
much  crowded  by  numbers,  and  inclofed  by 
combs,  little  fatisfa^^lion  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  inquifitive  mind  muft  be  greatly  difappoint- 
ed.  Not  that  this  contrivance,  or  indeed  any 
other  of  boxes  with  Aiding  frames,  drawers,  or 
furrounded  with  glafs  windows  can  poffibly 
give  a view  of  the  ^een  as  often  as  the  owner 
pleafes,  or  as  Mr.  VVildman  feems  to  pro- 
mife ; for  if  there  be  but  a fngle  comb  in  a 
diviAon,  the  Queen  will  not  be  feen  but  when 
flie  depoAts  an  egg  ; at  all  other  times  {be  is 
furrounded  and  veiled  from  our  Aght  by  her 
numerous  retinue. 

448.  Upon  the  above  plan,  a pyramid  of 
glaAes  may  be  fo  arranged  as  to  form  a beau-* 
tiful  encampment  of  thefe  wonderful  infedt 
warriors.  Boards  muft  likewife  be  provided, 
of  fuitable  dimenAons,  to  lay  between  each 
range  of  glaAes,  and  correfponding  holes  made 
in  them  5 that  the  Bees  may  pafs  freely 
through,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper. 

449.  Another  way  is  to  have  a glafs  circle 
or  hoop,  without  either  top  or  bottom  ; 
over  this  a board  perforated  with  proper  holeg 
is  to  be  placed,  on  which  another  glafs  of 
Icfs  dimenAons  may  be  put,  and  Aill  fmaller 
glaAes  round  that : indeed  there  are  many  other 
contrivances  of  this  kind,  that  an  ingenious 
fancy  may  devife,  and  to  which  we  can  Ax 
no  limits : the  whole,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
from  the  expence  attending  them,  are  deAgned 
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only  as  elegant  exhibitions  for  perfons  of  for- 
tune. 

450.  However^  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
the  number  of  the  Bees  is  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  glaffes^ 

' and  alfo  to  the  height  of  the  afcent ; for  glalfes 

I more  than  one  ftory  high  two  good  Swarms 

1 will  be  required,  making  together  about  half  a 

I bufliel.  Nor  muft  the  exceffive  labour  it  will 

I colt  thefe  indtiftriousinfedts  in  thefellippery  te- 

nements be  forgotten  ,*  and  therefore  to  fhorteri 
r their  talk,  no  glaffes  ihould  be  above  feven 

|:  or  eight  inches  high  j otherwife,  multitudes 

; will  die  of  the  toil,  nor  will  the  Stock  be 

worth  any  thing  the  next  year. 

I 45^*  With  refped:  to  taking  off  theglalTesi 

‘ this  is  to  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as 

j the  preceding.  The  whole  llaould  be  taken 

} off  the  firft  week  irl  July,  and  drove  together 

. in  an  empty  box,  when  the  Bees  having 

’ time  enough  before  them,  will  .be  enabled 

I to  fill  it.  Or  if  left  until  autumn,  the 

Queen  muft  be  taken  fiom  them  ; and  if  very 
numerous,  the  Bees  muft  be  divided,  and 
united  to  other  Stocks. 

452.  We  now  defcend  to  defcribe  a more 
humble,  though  much  more  ufeful  plan,  vizd 

!;  that  of  fetting  only  one  range  of  glaflfes  upon 

ii  a box  or  hive  ; by  which  we  may  be  enabledt 

to  draw  the  honey  from  the  Bees  at  the  criti- 

t w 

cal  time,  when  the  moft  aromatic  flowers,  that 
I yield  the  fiheft  honey,  are  in  perfedlion. 

453.  There  are  glalTes  to  be  had  in 

; London,  blown  ' purppfely  of  feveralfizes; 
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thefe  are  globular  in  the  upper  part,  but 
contrail  towards  the  bottom.  This  figure  I 
fuppole  is  adapted  to  fecure  the  combs  from 
falling  out,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  form  a 
more  plealing  fpedlacle.  As  to  the  firft 
intention,  it  is  perfeilly  needlefs  in  fuch 
fmall  velTels,  as  the  Bees  will  fix  their  combs 
fo  as  to  require  no  fuch  fupport ; while  the 
globular  contrailed  form  of  the  glafs  gives  the 
combs  an  inconvenient  (liape,  and  renders  therr^ 
incapable  of  being  taken  out,  without  being 
previoufly  cut.  Common  tumblers  are  pre- 
ferable to  thefe,  but  the  beaker  form  (fig.  13  ) 
before  obferved,  is  by  far  the  moft  convenient. 

4ij4,  Nor  ought  any  of  thefe  to  be  lefs  than 
half  a pint,  for  I have  often  obferved,  that 
in  fmaller  veffels  the  Bees  wafte  a great  deal  of 
time  and  labour,  by  not  having  fufficient  room 
to  workin,  crouding  too  much  uponeachother, 
fo  that  many,  when  they  are  got  therein,  are 
obliged  to  return  back  again  with  their  loads. 

455.  Before  the  glafl'es  are  fet  on  a box 
hive,  or  the  cover  taken  off,  the  Aiders  muft  be 
put  in.  Then  having  in  readinefs  pieces  of  tea^ 
chefi:  lead,  adapted  to  cover  any  openings  that 
might  appear,  let  on  theglaffes,  and  having  co- 
vered all  the  crevices  with  the  lead,  keep  it  tight 
by  fmall  ftqnes  or  pieces  of  lead  thereon  ; but 
where  lead  cannot  be  eafily  come  at  (though 
every  confiderable  tea-dealer  can  furnilh  jt) 
pieces  of  tin  will  do.  Ail  being  now  fecur- 
ed,  fo  that  no  Bee  can  get  out  at  the  top, 
withdraw  the  Aiders,  and  cover  the  glalTes 
\yith  a cloth  .or  the  like.  But  where  jrlalTeo 
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are  fet  on  a ftraw  hive,  and  not  in  a houfcj 
^he  circular  part  of  another  ftraw  hive, 
without  a top,  is  to  be  placed  as  a circle 
round  the  glalTes,  and  a pan  to  cover  the 
whole;  both  of  which  may  be  lifted  up  at 
plcafure,  and  the  glaftes  viewed  with  as  much 
eafe  and  fafety  ((landing  at  the  back  of  the 
hive)  as  with  boxes  in  a houfe.  It  is  beft  to 
fet  the  glaftes  on  near  the  clofe  of  the  evening, 

460.  Each  of  the  glaftes  muft  have  a piece 
of  empty  comb,  placed  acrofs  the  top ; with- 
out this  inticement  it  will  be  a long  wd)ile 
before  the  Bees  will  afeend  to  w^ork  in  them, 
and  oftentimes  not  at  all ; but  wdth  this,  they 
will  begin  the  very  day.  Every  year,  por- 
tions of  line  comb  ftiould  be  referved  for 
this  purpofe,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
and  placed  where  tliey  may  be  kept  dry,  and 
no  moth  get  at  them, 

461.  As  foon  as  the  glafti^is  are  filled  with 
combs,  and  thefe  with  honey,  (which  you 
may  know  by  the  cells  being  nearly  'all 
I'ealed  or  covered  over  with  wax)  they  are  to 
be  taken  olf,  and  empty  ones  placed  in  their 
Itcad.  The  nice  point  now  confifts  in  de*^ 
termining  the  quantity  that  can  fafely  be  taken 
away ; for  otherwife  you  may  take  fo  much 
and  To  long,  as  to  leave  the  Bees  no  time  to 
llore  their  hive  fufficiently  to  fupport  them 
through  the  dreary  feafon  of  winter.  Regard 
here  is  to  be  had  to  theftrength  of  your  Stock 
and  the  goodnefs  of  the  feafon.  Tn  fituations 
where  Stocks  ufually  aitord  a' hive  of  honey 
(belide  their  own)  about  that  quantity  may  be 
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drawn  from  them.  Where  profit  only  is  in** 
tended,  confedtion  glafles  of  two  quarts  each  4 
will  be  befl : a fingle  glafs  may  be  let  on  firfi^ 
if  they  feem  eager  in  filling  it,  it  indicates 
plenty  of  pafturage,  and  you  may  then  ven- 
ture to  fet  on  more.  Alfo,  when  there  are 
honey  'dews,  they  fhould  be  fully  fupplied 
with  glafles.  When  they  feem  too  much 
crowded  in  the  bottom  hive,  it  fhews  they 
have  not  room  enough  in  the  top,  and  more 
or  larger  vefTels  muft  be  furnifhed  them,  elfe 
they  will  either  lie  outer  fwarm.  About  th^ 
middle  of  July  the  honey  in  general  begins  to 
fail,  therefore  the  glaffes  muft  be  all  taken 
oft' likewife  whenever  the  Bees  flacken  their 
work  in  them,  the  fame  method  muft  be 
purfued  ; for  if  kept  on  longer,  they  will  he-? 
gin  to  feed  on  the  honey  that  is  in  the  glafles. 
When  combs  that  have  honey  in  them,  are 
put  into  glaflTes  the  Bees  will  eagerly  afeend, 
and  carry  away  all  the  honey,  and  then  under 
" a foolifti  miftake  begin  to  work,  and  refill  the 
cells  again. 

462.  Obferve  alfo,  that  no  glafles  are  to  be 
fet  on  a Stock  that  is  intended  to  fwarm  ; nor 
over  any  that  you  purpofe  to  take  ; as  it  will 
prevent  the  Bees  from  filling  an  under  hive. 

463.  Some  feafons  are  fo  unfavourable  for 
honey,  that  no  Stocks  will  bear  drawings 
without  being  too  much  impoveriflied  there- 
by 'y  befides  which,  attention  muft  be  paid  to 
fuch  Stocks  as  being  much  more  numerous  in 
Bees  than  others,  will  fill  feveral  glafles, 
v/bdle  others  flrall  not  be  able  to  fill  one.  No 
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difcrimlnating  rules  can  be  given  for  evcrj^ 
cafe,  fomething  muft  be  left  to  difcretion* * 
and  to  obfervation  formed  upon  pradtice. 
Bees  will  much  readier  fill  glafles  fet  over 
them,  than  by  the  fide  or  collateral. 

464.  Infiead  of  glafies,  either  where  thefe 
are  not  to  be  had,  or  where  ciiriofity  is  not 
the  motive,  old  cracked  mugs  or  pans  may  be 
fubftituted,  and  will  fufficiently  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

465.  By  this  method  we  acquire  more  per- 
fectly, with  more  eafe,  and  without  running 
any  rifque,  all  the  advantages  intended  by  the 
frequent  fhifting  of  hives,  fo  much  extolled  by 
fome  authors  ; and  this  moreover  without  giv- 
ing any  difturbance,  or  doing  any  injury  to 
the  Bees,  At  the  fame  time  you  are  enabled 
to  indulge  in  the  pleafing  contemplations,  and 
to  examine  at  leiiiire  with  what  afiiduity  and 
fagacity  thefe  our  diminitive  fervants  effeCt 
works  of  fo  much  w.fdom  and  utility. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Method  and  Time  cJ'  Raising  cr 
Doubling  Hives  and  Stocks. 


466.  1 T h as  already  been  obferved  (282) 
that  Stocks  fhould  be  double  hived 
when  they  begin  to  lie  out.  We  now  add, 
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that  they  are  likevvife  to  be  fo  when  you  wlfh 
any  particular  Stock  not  to  fwarm  ; as  alio, 
when  they  (hew  figns  of  being  too  much 
crouded,  and  want  an  enlargement  of  their 
habitation.  Lallly,  Stocks  that  have  not 
fwarmed  by  a certain  time,  muft  be  fupplied 
with  an  additional  hive. 

467,  By  the  term  Ruifmg  Stocks,  is  gene- 
rally meant  the  operation  offettngan  empty 
hive  under  a full  one,  or  upon  lifts  or  ekeings. 
While  by  that  of  Doubling,  we  mean  the  ad- 
ding an  empty  hive  to  a full  one,  by  placing 
it  under,  or  at  its  fide. 

46S.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be 
highly  proper  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  full- 
nefs  of  a hive,  in  order  to  its  being  doubled, 
efpecially  of  fuch  as  are  without  windows. 
This  may  be  tolerably  well  afeertained,  by  at- 
tentively obferving  in  the  day-time  the  croud 
going  in  and  out  of  the  hive.  If  the  croud 
be  conftantly  greater  than  formerly,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Bees  has  moft  affuredly  been  con- 
liderably  increafed.  Some  llrare,  however,  of 
experience  is  here  abfolutely.  neceffary,  as  that 
alone  can  enable  us  to  determine  with  the 
requifite  precifion  : therefore,  as  another,  and 
indeed  by  no  means  an  inconflderable  help, 
flrike  the  fides  of  the  hive  with  your  fill  in 
th  e evening ; and  if  it  be  full  of  Bees  you 
will  hear  a great  buz  all  through  the  hive  ; 
but  if  partially  filled,  the  buz  will  feem  to 
come  moflly  from  the  middle.  The  hive 
alfo,  if  full  of  combs  and  honey,  will  feel 
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tight  and  folid  to  the  ftroke ; whereas  If  there 
be  pnly  a few  combs,  it  will  feem  hollow, 
both  in  found,  and  to  the  touch. 

469.  When  numbers  of  Bees  are  obferved 
to  play  idly  about  the  entranciC  of  the  hive, 
while  others  keep  drumming  with  their  wings  ^ 
and  if  at  the  fame  time  the  hive  feels  heavy;  it 
is  a certain  fign  that  the  Bees  wantmore  room, 
either  for  themfelves  or  their  honey  ; and  the 
Stock  muft  therefore  be  immediately  doubled. 
For  it  is  likely  they  cannot  fwarm,  either  for 
want  of  a Princefs  or  of  Drones,  and  there- 
fore being  inaftive  at  a time  when  there  is 
moft  honey  to  be  got,  the  moft  precious 
part  of  the  feafon  will  be  loft,  in  waiting 
longer  for  their  fwarming.  Nay,  If  thefitua- 
tlon  and  feafon  be  very  good,  a Swarm  may 
llill  rife  notwithftanding  the  doubling. 

470.  No  Stock  fliould  be  raifed^,  until  re- 
plenifhed  with  Bees ; which  in  fome  years  ,is 
not  until  the  latter  end  of  June  or  middle  of 
July  ; and  fhould  they  then  continue  fcanty 
and  feel  light,  fuch  muft  not  be  doubled  at  all, 
unlefs  yoii  firft  add  a Swarm  or  Caft  to 
ftrengthen  them. 

The  greater  the  number  of  Bees  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  heavier  the  hives, 

» » 

number  of  combs,  the  fooner  the  Stocks  will 
want  doubling.  This  may  be  done  in  fuch 
cafe  in  May,  or  if  the  fpring  be  very  early  in 

April. 

‘ 471.  Such 
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47  T,  Such  Swarms  of  the  preceding  year 
as  arc  populous  and  weighty,  will  be  the  fitted 
to  fet  glafies  or  fmall  vefiels  on  indead  of 
doubling ; for  thefe  will  be  good  Stocks  for 
the  next  year, 

472.  It  has  employed  much  time  and  in^ 
genious  contrivance  to  prevent  the  Queen's 
breeding  in  the  old  hive  or  box,  after  a frefli 
empty  one  has  been  added  to  it.  But  in  fome 
feafons  (he  mil  do  this  whatever  methods  may 
be  taken,  either  in  the  collateral  method,  or 
that  of  raifing.  This  I have  feveral  years  ex- 
perienced; but  efpecially  in  the  year  1779,  I 
obferved  that  of  old  StQcks  which  had  been  ^ 
raifed  three  dories,  and  all  of  which  were  well 
filled,  the  two  uppermofl  hives  had  broods 
in  them  when  taken  even  in  the  autumn. 

473.  From  hence  I infer,  that  next  to 
glalTes  or  fmall  vefiels,  the  furefl  way  of  ob- 
taining the  greated;  number  of  intire  virgin 
hives^  will  be  to  place  empty  hives  over 
half  of  thofe  Stocks  which  were  lad  year’s 
Swarms,and  are  now  in  proper  condition, while 
the  other  half  may  be  raifed,  or  dand  to 
fwarm.  By  this  management  thefe  Stocks  will 
work  themfelVes  down  into  the  under  hives, 
and  thus  form  frefli  Stocks  for  next  year,  and 
are  then  to  have  empty  hives  placed  over^ 
them  in  their  turn  ; while  the  others  are  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  raifed,  as  being  then  of 
two  years  danding.  Thus  they  are  to  be 
changed  alternately,  year  after  year,  furnifhing 
a large  quantity  of  fine  honey  and  wax,  and  at 
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at  the  fame  time  alfo  preventing  any  of  yout“- 
hives  {landing  more  than  two  years ; longer 
than  which  no  Stocks  flhould  be  fuffered  at 
any  rate  to  continue  in  one  hive ; for  after  , ; 
that  period  the  combs  become  black  and  / , 
filthy ; many  of  the  cells  choaked  up  with  old  . i 
and  ufclefs  farina ; and  the  whole  hive  peftered  ■ 
with  moths  and  other  infecSs,  often  to  the 
intire  deflruflion  of  the  Stock.  To  pre- 
vent miftakes,  the  (lands  jfliould  be  all  num- 
bered, and  a regifter  kept  of  the  age  of  each  ^ i 

Stock. 

474.  Never  let  any  of  the  Stocks  want  V, 

room,  for  that  will  teach  the  Bees  to  be  idle. 
They  fometimes  require  enlargement  very  fud-  • j 
denly^  for  by  a large  delivery  of  young  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  hours,  the  hive  will  become-  i 
too  much  crowded;  w^hich  will  probably  oc-  ^ 
cafion  a fudden  and  unexpecled  Swarm  to, 
rife,  'z 

475.  The  Stocks  of  the  lafl  feafon  that  I* 
appear  flrong,  and  which  you  intend  to  raife,  ^ 
may  remain  Jingle  until  the  Swarm  be  out ; ^ 
for  if  raifed  before,  it  may  prevent  fwarming, 

or  elfe  retard  it  until  too  late.  But  (liould  | 
any  of  the  Bees  lie  out  more  than  three  or  I 
four  days  (281),  rouze  them  from  their  be-  | 
ginning  inactivity  by  raifing  them. 

476.  But  if  you  have  Stocks  enough  al-  | 
readv,  and  therefore  do  not  want  Swarms,  fet 

an  empty  hive  under  them  as  loon  as  ever  J 
they  either  feem  crowded,  work  bnfkly,  or 
the  weather  be  enticing. 

477-  Th.q  I 
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477.  The  fame  thing  muft  alfo  be  done  to 
all  Stocks  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards  j 
for  they  will  by  thefe  means  be  frequently 
prevented  from  fwarming  j and  confeqiiently 
there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  their  quit- 
ing  their  old  tenement  and  filling  the  new 
under  one  in  time. 

t ■ 

478.  The  raifing  of  Bees  has  been  diredted 
by  Mr.  Wildman,  arid  other  writers,  to  be 
done  in  the  day-time:  this  I have  found  a 
very  troublefome  and  difagreeable  tafk,  and 
not  to  be  executed  without  receiving  fome 
ftings,  nnlefs  properly  covered.  Boxes  witli. 
fliders  that  ftand  in  houfes,  are  however  to 
be  excepted,  becaufe  the  Bees  do  not  fee  the 
aggrelTor  before  the  operation  is  over. 

479.  But  to  do  it  with  ftraw  hives  with- 
out giving  offence  to  the  Bees,  and  with  the 
greateft  eafe  to  the  operator,  the  evenings, 
when  it  is  but  juft  light  enough  to  fee  how 
to  place  your  inftruments,  is  a much  properec 
time ; or  a clear  ftar  or  rrioon-light  night  will 
be  ftill  better.  It  may  be  done  however  late 
at  night  by  the  light  of  a candle  and  lan- 
tern, brought  no  nearer  than  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  which  is  better  than  in  the  clofe  of 
the  evening  ; for  the  later  this  bufinefs  is  exe- 
cuted, the  more  quiet  and  fleepy  are  the  Bees> 
and,  before  they  are  much  alarmed,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  over. 

480.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  this ; fet  clofc 
to  the  Stock  a ftool,  chair-frame,  or  the  like,  fo 
that  it  may  ftand  firm ; have  ready  an  empty 

hive 
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hive  with  its  cover  off,  and  alfo  a hive  floofo 
Lift  up  the  Stock,  floor  and  all,  very  gently, 
put  it  upon  the  ftool,  and  place  the  empty  hive 
and  floor  upon  thefland;  the  Stock  muff  then  be 
lifted  up  from  its  floor,  and  fet  over  the  empty 
hive.  The  floor  with  the  loofe  Bees  on  it, 
muff  be  placed  and  fupported,  fo  that  the  edge 
may  touch  the  door-way  of  the  Stock,  or  at 
leafl:  the  edge  of  its  floor.  Many  Bees  will 
oftentimes  be  left  on  it;  but  they  will  join 
their  companions  before  morning.  How- 
ever, if  there  be  any  danger  of  rain,  they 
muft  be  fecured  therefrom  by  a proper  cover- 
ing. A pair  of  gloves  is  all  the  defence  necef- 
fary  for  this  operation. 

48 1 . V/here  hives  have  not  a moveable  I 

f^ooKy  this  operation  will  be  more  trouble- 
foms  to  perform,  and  fome  of  the  Bees  will 
be  killed,  by  fetting  the  empty  hive  over  1 
the  loofe  ones  that  remain  on  the  {land  ' 
after  the  Stock  is  lifted  off,  and  fet  upon  the  i 
ftool.  When  the  empty  hive  is  in  its  place,  i 
the  Stock  is  then  again  to  be  lifted  up,  and  | 
put  upon  it.  Thus  for  want  of  the  advantage  | 
of  a moveable  floor,  the  Stock  undergoes  a 
double  removal  and  diflurbance.  ' 

482.  Early  in  the  morning,  examine  if  j 
you  have  fee  the  hives  right ; the  upper 
door  way  upon  a line  with  the  bottom  one. 

If  there  be  any  openings,  flip  pieces  of  tin 
or  tea-chefl  lead*  over  them,  and  plaifler 
them  and  the  joinings  with  clay,  or  any  other 
proper  fubfiance. 

* • 483.  But 
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483.  But  obferve  this  general  rule^  do  no 
more  at  the  time  of  any  operation  than  is 
abfolutely  neceflary.  It  is  always  beft  if  the 
Bees  infult  you,  to  go  from  them  for  a little 
while,  and  then  return  and  .do  a little  more# 
By  this  gentle  mode  of  proceeding,  you  will 
accomplifli  it  with  eafe  and  fafety,  and  with- 
out any  breach  of  friendfhip. 

484.  When  an  empty  hive  is  to  be  fet 
over  a Stock,  you  have  only  to  fhove  in  the 
Aiders  of  the  latter,  take  off  the  cover,  then 
fet  the  empty  hive  over,  and  withdraw  the 
Aiders,  This  may  be  done  with  very  little 
rifk  in  the  day  time  ; but  at  night  there  is 
no  hazard  of  receiving  even  a Angle  fting. 

485.  As  the  variation  in  joining  collateral 
boxes,  conAfts  only  in  introducing  the  Aiders 
into  the  Aides  inftead  of  the  tops,  there 
needs  no  farther  explanation.  Whenever 
a hive  or  box  be  fet  under  another,  keep  both 
door-ways  open  for  fome  days : this  eafes  the 
Bees  of  the  unneceflary  labour  of  climbing 
up  the  empty  hive  with  their  burdens, 
perhaps  for  weeks,  before  the  upper  one 
is  fo  full  as  to  induce  them  to  work  in  the 
under.  But  ffiould  they  not  in  two  or  three 
days  work  out  at  both  door-ways,  ffiut  the 
upper  one,  by  which  means,  they  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  bottom  entrance. 
In  a few  days  after,  open  the  upper  one, 
and  they  will  continue  to  pafs  out  of  both; 
and  if  they  are  then  nearly  in  w^ant  of  room, 
or  if  there  be  plenty  of  honey  to  gather,  it  will 
compel  them  to  work  in  the  under  hive ; 

and 
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and  they  will  do  this  the  fooner,  in  pro^ 


portion  to  the  eafe  with  which  they  can 
either  afcend  or  defcend.  And  not  only 
much  time  and  fatigue  will  be  faved  by  this 
management,  but  the  hives,  will  be  alfo  much 
fooner  filled.  A confideratlon  which -ought 
to  be  of  great  weight  with  the  owner.  Nor 
is  this  all : for  by  adding  a hive  early, 
with  the  middle  door-w^ay  open,  the  Bees 
are  in  no  wife  hindered,  and  whenever  fd 
difpofed,  will  defcend  without  any  care  or 
attendance  of  the  Apiator. 

486.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  if  a good  Stock  or  Swarm  be  purchafed 
about  fwarming-time,  it  fiiould  be  fet  on 
an  empty  box  or  hive,  ready  placed  with 
its  door-wav  Aut,  nutil  the  Bees  be  well  ac-*- 
(Juainted  with  their  new  fituation. 

4B7.  In  collateral  boxes,  both  door-ways 
may  be  left  open  when  firft  doubled  which 
Chbuld  be  early.  The  Queen,  having  then 
room  enough  in  one  box,  wdll  not  be  tempted 
CO  move  into  the  other,  until  more  combs  are 
wanted,  for  her  continually  increafing  fa- 
mily. I'herefore,  about  the  middle  of  the 
honey  harvefi,  or  the  firii  week  in  July; 
‘due  regard,  however,  being  had  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  feafon  ; dop  up  the  door- way 
of  that  box,  which  is  intended  to  be  taken 
for  the  honey.  The  Queen  will  ceafe,  in 
general^  to  depofit  her  eggs  therein,  and  the 
Bees  will  have  fufficient  time  to  fill  the 
brood-cells  with  honey,  as  fad  as  they  be- 
come empty,  ^ 

488.  The 
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488.  The  ingenious  Madam  Vicat,  a 
Swifs  lady,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with 
fome  fenfible  remarks  j and  alfo  an  experienced 
writer,  under  the  fignature  of  a Lover  of 
Bees,*  which  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Mr.  Wildman’s  treatife ; have 
from  their  experiments  concluded,  that  Bees 
will  not  afcend  to  work  in  an  tipper  hive, 
unlefs  late  in  the  feafon,  and  when  they  have 
neither  fwarmed,  nor  have  any  hopes  of  a 
Princefs.  Want  of  room  will  then  oblige 
them  to  afcend,  but  if  a Princefs  be  bred, 
they  will  rather  fwarm  than  do  it. 

489.  Thefe  obfervations  are  in  general 
true;  and  while  the  Bees  are  confined  to 
the  paffage  of  the  bottom  hive  only,  and  with 
fo  few,  and  fuch  limited  openings,  as  they 
feem  to  have  been  in  the  experiments  made 
by  connoilTeurs,  the  fame  refult  will  almoft 
always  be  obferved.  But  with  more  inlarged, 
and  better  difpofed  communications,  and  with 
a proper  management  of  the  door-ways,  in 
the  manner  above  deferibed,  the  Bees  will 
adl  differently,  induced  by  the  great  fa- 
cility with  which  they  can  accomplifli  their 
defigns. 

490.  Glafs,  in  particular,  is  very  difagree- 
able  to  Bees,  and  fo  unlike  any  habitations 
they  are  ufed  to,  that  nothing  but  necelfity. 


mofe  method  of  fetting  one  box  before  another ; 
had  been  tried  bejore  JVorlidge's  time,  and  was  found  un^ 
f ecejsful. 
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or  the  ftrong  temptation  of  a comb,  pre- 
vioiilly  placed  in  it,  will  intice  them  to  build 
therein. 

491.  Neither  mufl:  it  be  concluded,  be- 
caufe  lome  Stocks  cannot  by  any  manage- 
ment. whatever  be  induced  to  work  in  an 
upper  hive,  that  therefore  it  is  from  averfion. 
For  they  may  have  a fufficiency  of  room 
already.  To  which  may  be  alio  added,  that 
fome  years,  and  fome  fituations,  may  be  fo 
bad,  as  not  to  yield  a fupply  fufficierit  to  fill 
two  boxes : or  the  Bees  may  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  numerous  to  perform  lb  much  work.' 
Under  duch  circumflances  as  thefe,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expedl  the  Bees  to  work,  either 
in  an  under  or  upper  box : and  therefore 
the  failure  cannot  with  ' any  propriety  or 
jfhadow  of  reafoning,  be  attributed  to  the 
fcheme  or  mode  of  management  ^ unlefs  you 
can  fuppofe  the  author  pretends  to  inftrudb 
you  how  to  command  the  feafons  alfo  ! 

492.  The  better  to  elucidate  this  point, 
permit  me  to  recite  an  experiment,  which  ! 
have  frequently  repeated.  This  confided 
in  placing  an  empty  box  hive  over  one  with  a' 
Stockin  it,  after  previoufly  fixing  in  fome  pieces' 
combs,  filled  with  honey,  by  way  of  decoy  : 
The  Bees  always  afeended  immediately,  and 
with  the  greated  avidity  eat  up  or  carried 
away  all  the  honey,  under  a fuppofition,  that 
it  was  placed  there  for  that  very  purpofe, 
or  might  be  foon  taken  away  again.  But 
finding  afterwards,  that  the  combs  remained, 
they  began  to  refill  the  cells ; and  gradually 
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added  ethers  until  thev  had  /filled  the 
box.  While  in  other  boxes  without  decoys, 
they  have  only  raifed  Ibme  combs,  upwards 
between  the  bars,  without  conftruefting  any 
at  the  top,  or  filling  the  box. 

493.  Some  years  ago  I had  a fmall  box; 
the  top  of  which  had  the  ufual  number  of 
holes.  In  May  the  Bees  feeming  to  want 
room,  another  box  was  fet  over  it,  and 
the  lower  door-ways  flopped.  The  Bees  on 
this  entered  in  at  the  upper  paffage,  and  went 
through  the  holes  into  the  under  box  v/ithout 
difeovering  the  lead  inclination  to  work  in 
the  upper  one,  although  at  the  fame  time 
there  was  fuch  plenty  of  honey  palturc  as 
occaiioned  them  to  cafl  out  a great  number 
of  their  brood  to  make  room  for  their  honey. 
Provoked  at  this,  I took  the  empty  box  off, 
(a  perilous,  talk  with  fuch  boxes)  and  inverting 
the  full  one,  fet  the  empty  one  over  ir,  bottom 
to  bottom,  without  any  bars  between.  This 
at  once  hit  their  fancy  they  prelently  not 
only  extended  their  combs  upwards,  but  alfo 
began  combs  at  the  top  of  the  upper  box, 
working  them  downwards,  fo  that  the  upper 
and  under  combs  met,  though  not  in  right 
lines;  the  whole  forming  a curious  and  gro- 
tefque  appearance.  Nor  have  I ever  fince 
found  that  by  fetting  boxes  over  others  that 
had  holes  in  them,  after  the  common  manner, 
or  communicated  with  each  other  by  partial 
openings  only,  the  Bees  could  be  induced  to 
work  in  the  additional  box. 
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494.  But  where  bars  have  been  ufed,  if 
the  feafon  has  been  good,  they  have  feldom 
difappointed  me.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  relate  a remarkable  inftanee  of  two  SwarmSy 
each  of  which  when  hived,  being  too  numerous 
for  one  of  my  ftraw  hives,  many  of  the  Bees 
were  forced  to  lie  out.  Empty  hives  were 
then  fet  over  each  of  the  Swarms ; and  dur- 
ing the  fummer  they  half  filled  thefe  with  the 
pureft  honey  and  wax. 

495.  Thefe  examples  prove  inconteftibly 
the  propriety  and  advantages  of  bars,  over  any 
other  conftruftions ; the  reafon  feems  to  be 
this,  the  openings  between  the  bars  coincide 
fo  well  with  thofe  between  the  combs,  that 
the  Bees  meeting  with  no  obftacle  to  their 
afeent,  are  deceived  into  a notion  that  the 
two  boxes  are  but  one ; and  therefore  carry 
on  their  works  without  hefitation.  Happy 
for  us,  if  many  of  the  falfe  notions  among 
men  proved  as  beneficial. 

496.  Bees  that  are  kept  in  common  ftraw 
hives,  arc  often  obliged  to  be  idle  for  want 
of  room,  greatly  to  the  owner's  diflidvant'age. 
To  remedy  this,'fuch  Stocks  as  are  weighty  and 
feem^full  of  Bees,  and  that  have  not  fwarm- 
ed  by  the  middle  of  July,  or  by  the  time  the 
black- berries  begin  to  blow  (for  feafons  and 
fituations  muft  be  allowed  for)  efpeclally  if 
the  weather  has  been  fine ; fuch  Stocks  I fay 
fliould  be  turned  iipfide  down,  and  empty 
hives  placed  over  them  (493).  TheBees  being 
in  this  unnatural  pofition,  will  more  readily 
<>■0  into  the  empty  hive,  than  if  they  had 
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been  fet  over  it  in  the  common  way.  This 
will  generally  be  the  cafe  ; but  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  fometimes  neither  one  way  nor 
the  other  will  fucceed.  Therefore  after  they 
have  been  doubled  a few  days,  it  will  be 
proper  to  try  how  matters  ftand,  by  flrik- 
ing  the  upper  hive  with  your  fift  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Bees  are  all  at  home.  If 
a large  quantity  of  them  have  fixed  themfelves  • 
in  it,  you  will  hear  a confiderable  buz;  but 
if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  fix  in  another  empty 
hive  a comb  with  honey  in  it ; and  at  night 
take  the  other  empty  hive  off,  and  place  this  in 
its  ftead:  inticed  by  the  honey-comb, they  will 
foon  afcend  and  begin  to  work. 

497.  Another  way  is  to  turn  an  empty 
hive  upfide  down,  and  near  the  bottom 
cut  an  opening  fufficient  to  form  a proper 
door-way,  to  which  fix  an  alighting-board ; 
-lay  the  ufual  bars  acrofs  the  top,  and  at  night 
fet  the  full  hive  over  it ; and  either  then,  or 
early  the  next  morning,  block  up  the  other 
door-ways,  and  plafter  the  joining  all  round, 
fo  that  no  Bee  can  come  out,  but  at  the  new 
bottom  entrance.  This  will  anfvver  better,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  their  ufual -flile  of 
building ; but  after  they  have  flood  thus 
a few  days,  in  order  tofliorten  the  toll  of  the 
Bees  crawling  up  the  empty  hive,  open  • a 
middle  door-way ; and  if  they  then  work  at 
both  paffages,  it  is  a fure  indication  that  they 
have  begun  to  make  combs  in  the  under  hive. 
By  this  management  they  are  continually  kept 
employed  to  their  mafter's  advantage;  and 
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not  only  fo,  but  when  the  hives  come  to  b 
feparated,  the  bottom  one  may  probably  con^ 
tain  a Swarm,  and  be  refervcd  as  a Stock  for 
next  year  (398b  • 

498.  Who  that  polTeffes  but  a fmall  portion 
of  h uinanity,  and  has  the  .example  of  thcfe 
induftrious  creatures  continually  before  his 
eyes,  will  not  pluck  from  his  bofom  the 
hand  of  flothfulnefs,  and  perform  this  kind 
office,  as  well  to  encreafe  his  own  llore, 
ns  at  the  fame  time  to  fave  the  innocent 
and  deferving  iniedts  from  the  murdering 
match  ! 

499.  A lefs  advantageous  method  is  pur- 
fued  by  fome  country- people  ^ thefe  ufe  what 
thcv  call  an  ekeing  or  lift  \ confiding  of  three 
or  four  rounds  of  another  hive,  the  edges  of 
which  are  made  even,  and  fewed  down  with 
packthread.  The  full  hive  is  raifed  on  thefe, 
to  give  them  more  room.  This  pradtice  is  at- 
tended with  many  incoriVeniences,  and  often 
proves  infufficient  for  the  intended  purpofe; 
and  therefore  it  is  bed  to  raife  them  at  once, 
ns  before  diredled  (480),  efpecially  as  it  may- 
be equally,  if  not  more  eafily  performed; 
When  it  is  obferved  that  the  Bees  in  the  fpring 
feafon  do  not  carry  in  farina,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  Queen  is  dead.  Iffo,  as 
foon  as  their  honey  is  confumed,and  often  be- 
fore if  honey  padurq  be  commenced,  they  will 
relinquilh  their  own  hive,  taking  with  them 
what  honey  may  be  left,  and  unite  with  fome 
of  the  other  Stocks,  occafioning  thereby  an 
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unufual  cronding  at  the  door-way  of  fuch 
btock,  as  though  invaded  by  robbing 
Bees  ; or  as  if  they  were  going  to  fwarm. 
When  fuch  circumftances  appear,  the  ^ieen~ 
lefs  Stock  (hould  at  night  be  fet  over  fome 
other  (480,  484). 

500.  To  thofe  who  have  glafs  windows  in 
their  hives  or  boxes,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
to  know,  that  when  Bees  begin  to  work-in  a 
hive,  they  conftrudl  the  rudiments  of  fcveral 
combs  at  once:  and  to  accomplifli  this  with 
the  greateft  eafe  and  expedition,  a part  of  the 
Bees  are  formed  into  as  many  diflindt  ranges, 
hanging  down  from  the  top  like  To . many 
chains,  by  which  thofe  that  are  to  fafiiion’ 
the  combs,  afcend  and  defcend.  If  the.number 
of  Bees  be  very  great,  they  hang  clofe  and 
thick,  like  fo  many  curtains ; but  if  not  many 
in  number,  few  only  can  be  fpared  for  this 
purpofe  ; therefore  they  then  form  chains  of 
lingle  Bees,  linked  to  each  other  by  the  claws, 
the  bottom  Bee  keeping  the  whole  link  fteady 
by  clinging  faft  to  the  floor;  but  this  being  a 
hard  tafk,  it  holds  it  but  a few  minutes,  and 
then  it  gives  place  to  another.  In  the  even-, 
ing  they  draw  up  to  the  top  in  a clofe  clufler, 
to  take  their  neceflfary  repofe. 

501.  When  therefore  a Swarm  has  been 
hived,  or  a.  Stock  doubled,  and  the  Bees  hang 
down  as  above  defcribed,  it  is  a fure  fign  that 
they  have  begun  to  form  fome  combs  therein  ; 
or  if  it  be  a doubled  Stock  that  has  not  fwarm- 
ed,  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will,  ifhoney- 
pafture  be  plentiful,  until  the  additional  hive 
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be  nearly  filled.  In  ftraw  hives  that  have  nO' 
windows,  by  gently  lifting  them  up  behind, 
a peep  may  be  had  without  danger. 

502.  There  have  been  inftances  of  fuch 
very  hot  fummers  as  to  melt  the  honey,  and 
foften  the  combs  fo  much  as  to  ruin  the 
Stocks.  The  fummer  of  1779,  had  in  fome 
places  this  effed: : in  fuch  cafes  ilielter  the 
hives  as  much  as  poffible,  by  mats,  bags, 
long  ftraw,  or  branches  of  trees,  and  alfo  raife 
the  hives  half  an  inch  or  more,  to  admit  the 

m 

air.  In  bee  houfes  fet  all  the  doors  open,  and 
frequently  water  the  ground  about  the  hives. 

503.  In  all  extenfive  Apiaries,  it  will  be 
ufeful  to  keep  two  or  three  Stocks  in  boxes, 
as  ferving  for  indexes  or  ftandards,  indicating 
the  ftate  or  fuccefs  of  all  the  other  Stocks. 
The  windows  affording  aproper  and  fufficient 
infpedion  for  acquiring  fuch  information. 

,■  -r  .ti. — ■■  ■ ' 

chapter  XV. 

Of  the  Pasturage  or  Flowers  proper  for 
Bees  ; with  a Catalogue  of  themy  and  Ob-* 
fervations  thereon  y alfo,  of  the  proper  Num- 
ber op'  Stocks  requifiie  for  diferent 
tuations. 

Owever  Ikilfully  Bees  may  be  ma^ 
naged,  the  profits  arifing  there- 
upon the 
goodneis 
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goodnefs  of  the  fituation  for  pafturage;  or  in 
other  words,  upon  the  quantity  of  fuch  flow- 
ers as  will  yield  the  greatefl:  plenty  of  fine 
honey,  and  of  farina  for  the  fuftenance  of 
the  brood. 

505.  Bees  under  very  indifferent  manage- 
ment, where  a profulion  of  food  can  be 
fpeedily  acquired,  will  fucceed  better  than 
others  under  the  mofl: fkillfiiU  can  poffibly  do, 
where  bee-flowers  are  foon  exhaufted,  or  are 
inconfiderable  in  quantity,  or  at  too  great  a 
diflance. 

506.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a bad  fituation, 
and  with  bad  management,  they  will  pro- 
duce but  a trifling  advantage ; and  fhould  a 
few  untoward  feafons  fucceed  each  other, 
they  will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  To  thefe 
united  caufes  is  owing  that  fcantinefs  of  Bees 
obfervable  almofl:  in  every  county  of  this 
kingdom,  fome  particular  heaths  and  com- 
mons excepted.  For  as  thefe  are  generally 
fkirted  by  woods,  and  as  woods,  heaths,  and 
commons  hardly  ever  fuffcr  from  the  ravages 
of  the  unfparing  fcythe,  the  Bee-flowers  are 
left  untouched.  Particularly  favourable  are 
fuch  commons  as  are  thickly  covered  with 
mole-hills,  on  which  the  v/ild  thyme  fpreads 
its  aromatic  fweets  ^ but  pleating  to  the  Bees 
alone  ; to  fheep  and  other  cattle  unfavory, 
and  by  them  unheeded. 

507.  Where  heath  or  broom  abound  the 
colicdlions  of  honey  are  very  large ; theie 
plants  continviing  very  long  and  late  in  bloom, 
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often  to  November;  but  though  the  quaU'^. 
tity  of  honey  be  very  confiderable,  yet  its 
quality  is  very  ordinary ; perhaps  there  is  none 
ivorfe/ except  that  acquired  from  buckwheat, 
which  alfo  furnifhes  a profufion.  . 

508.  Honey  colledled  from  gardens,’ is  in 
England  generally  fuperior  to  any  other;  as 
thefe  afford  more  aromatic  and  fweeter  flowers  ‘ 
than  either  fields  or  woods;  but  then,  .the 
quantity  is  very  fmall  compared  to  the  other. 

509.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Bees  gather  from  all  fweet  flowers, 
indiferiminately : fo  far  from  it,  they  are 
very  nice  in  their  choice,  and  entirely  reject 
thofe  we  moft  efteem.  The  choiceft  pro- 
duftions  of  the  flower  gardens,  as  rofes,  pinks, 
hyacinths,  auriculas,  fweet-williams,  flocks, 
honey-fuckles, jelTamines,  and  many  others  of* 
gorgeous  and  varied  hues,  as  well  as  highly 
fragrant  odours,  are  all  as  ufelefs  pageants  to 
our  Bees,  unworthy  their  leafl  regard  : while 
flowers  of  little  or  no  apparent  beauty,  and 
fo  minute  as  to  appear  to  us  fcarce  worthy  of 
notice,  furnifh  to  them  the  choiceft  ftores, 
and  the  richeft  repafts. 

510.  But  where  a choice  is  denied  them, 
like  the  poor  among  mankind,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  feed  on  coarfer  diet  : nay,  inftances 
are  upon  record  of  their  colleding  from 
noxious  plants,  highly  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  large  wild  Bees  indeed  colledl  from  all 
forts  of  flowers ; but  their  honey  is  defpi-  . 
cable. 
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The  following  catalogue  of  flowers, 
contains  thofe  only  that  I have  obferved  the 
Bees  to  vifit  with  any  confiderable  attention. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  t)ie  fucceflion 
of  blowing,  except  that  feveral  blow  at  the 
fame  rime,  and  many  of  them  vary  according 
to  the  time  of  fowing  or  planting. 

C12.  Winter  Aconite,  Lauruftinus,  Snow 
Drops*,  Hazel,  Crocufes*,  Sallows,  Oziers, 
Primrofes,  Violets,  Standard  Almonds,  Angle 
Wall-Flowers*,  Apricots,  Peaches  ; Necfla- 
rines.  Plumbs,  Cherries,  Pears,  Turneps*, 
all  the  clafs  of  Brafica  or  Cabbages,  Cole- 
worts,  * &c.  Goofeberries,  Dwarf  Almonds, 
Rofemary,*^  Apples,  Strawberries,  Tulips, 
May  or  White  ' Thorn,  Heath,*  Gofs,  or 
Furze,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Borage**,  Raf- 
berries*.  Laburnum,  Columbine,  Barberries^ 
Beans*,  Syringoes,  Sweet  Briar,  Muftard, 
Tares*,  Clover,  Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Cucumbers,  Greek  Valerian,  Bladder  Sena, 
French  Willows*,  Thyme**,  White  Pop- 
pies, Mignonette**,  Blackberries,  LimeTree, 
Hyfop*,  Garden  Fennel*,  Naflurtium,  Ladies 
Fingers*,  Cats  Tails,  Sainfoin,  Buckwheat*, 
Maples,  Alders,  Sweet  Scabius,  Sunflowers, 
Spanhh  Broom,  Starwort,  Michaelmas  Dai- 
Aes,  Winter  Savory,  PaAion  Flower,  Jacob's 
Beard,  and  the  larger  Ivy. 

513.  Thofe  articles  marked'  with  a ** 
are  fuch  as  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of 
honey  or  farina;  and  thofe  with  **  fuch  as 
atfbrd  honey  of  the  higheft  perfedtion. 

514.  If 
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514.  If  this  laft  was  depofited  by  the  Bees 
in  cells  by  itfelf,  it  would  be  in  the  higheft 
requeft  and  of  great  value ; but  as  honey 
from  inferior  flowers  is  collefted  at  the  fame 
time,  both  forts  are  mingled  together,  and 
form  an  aggregate  in  quality,  proportionate 
to  that  diverfity  : therefore,  glafles  fet  over 
boxes  or  hives,  at  the  critical  time,  that  is, 
when  the  choicell:  flowers  bloom,  feem  the 
moft  eligible  method  of  colledling  the  moft 
of  it  as  perfeft  as  it  can  be  obtained. 

515.  Of  the  flowers  here  enumerated  fome 
furnilh  fai;ina,  and  others  honey ; and  fome 
both.  Farina  is  gathered  yery  early  in  the 
fpring,  as  foon  as  the  Bees  begin  to  breed, 
and  is  continued  to  be  colledted  until  autumn; 
whereas  in  general  the  honey-harvefl:  does  not 
begin  until  late  in  the  fpring,  and  is  over  ea.r]y 
in  the  autumn  or  before. 

^16.  Farina  is  that  Ample  dull  or  flour 
found  on  the  flamina  of  flpwers,  and  varies 
in  colour  according  to  the  bloom  frorn 
which  it  is  colledcd ; but  in  general  it  is 
yellow.  This  the  Bees  brulh  off,  and  form 
into  little  balls,  and  Ax  into  little-  cavities  of 
their  legs,  and  carry  into  their  hives,  to  feed 
the  brood  with,  while  in  the  maggot  ftate. 
This  is  commonly  thought  to  be  wax,  but 
it  is  not  fo ; nor  has  it  any  of  the  properties 
of  wax  ; neither  can  it  by  any  art  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  be  converted  into  a waxy 
fubftance.  After  many  repeated  boilings  it 
will  not  aflimilate  cither  with  the  wax  or  the 

water. 
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water.  Befides,  was  it  wax  a Swarm  would  col- 
left  moft  of  it  when  they  were  firft  put  into  a 
hive  -y  the  reverfe  of  which  is  evident,  for 
then  they  are  feen  to  carry  hardly  any  ; where- 
as in  the  fpring,  when  a Stock  can  want  no 
wax,  they  are  fecn  to  carry  in  the  largefl 
quantity  of  farina. 

517.  The  country-people  have  given  it  the 
appellation  of  Bee-bread \ they  might  rather 
call  it  brood-bread  5 for  there  is  no  proof  from 
any  of  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made 
refpefting  this  fubftance,  that  the  Bees  feed 
upon  it  themfclves.  It  is  moft*  probable  that 
the  Bees  fwallow  this  fubftance,  and  concoft  it 
in  their  own  ftomachs  in  fome  degree,  and  then 
feed  the  Bee-maggots  therewith.  Its  proper 
name  is  farina ; and  to  prevent  injurious  mif- 
conceptions  of  it  in  praftice,  we  lhall  con- 
ftantly  call  it  by  that  name. 

518.  The  winter  aconite  is  the  firft  blof- 

fom  that  furnifties  this  farina;  the  fnow-drop 
and  crocus  follow : after  thefe  the  fallows, 
efpecially  the  white  fallow,  which  will  be 
cioathed  with  bloftbms  fo  replete  with  this 
yellow  duft,  that  the  Bees  will  clufter  fo 
thick  upon  them,  as  might  induce  one  to 
think  a Swarm  was  going  to  fettle  there. 
Many  of  thefe  near  an  Apiary,  muft  be  greatly 
fcrviceable,  as  will  alfo  plenty  of  croculfes  and 
fnow-drops  ; as  alfo  wall -flowers. 

The  whole  clafs  of  cabbages,  favoys,  broc- 
coli, &c.  if  let  run  to  feed,  or  to  fprouts, 
will  afford  very  feafonable  Xupply,  when  the 
bloom  of  other  plants  becomes  fcarce.  Tur- 

neps. 
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neps  are  ufcful.  Almonds  afford  a moderate 

quantity  of  farina;  goofeberries  yield  more, 

and  raiberries  exceed  both. 

» * 

519.  The  fruit  trees  afford  honey  of  a good 
quality,  fo  do  beans,  but  not  in  great  quan- 
tity : vetches  or  tares,  and^  buckwheat  yield 
it  in  great  plenty;  fo  does  clover,  but  the 
white  forms  the  befc  honey.  Heath  and  broom 
furnifh  very  large  quantities,  wheiv  hardly 
any  other  flowers  are  left*  Spanifh  broom 
is  much  extolled  by  Bradley ; but  if  the 
Bees  can  find  honey  in  other  flowers,  this 
will  be  wholly  neglected.  ^ Rofemary  blows 
early  and  holds  long,  and  is  perhaps  the  firfl: 
aromatic  plant  that  fupplies  the  Bees  with 
honey,  and  that  of  a fine  quality. 

520.  But  the  two  mod  favourite  Bee-plants 
for  honey  are  lemon-thyme,  and  borage.  Le- 
mon-thyme continues  to  bloom  a confiderable 
while,  and  furniflies  a moft  delicious  honey, 
for  colour  and  fluidity  like  mountain-wine. 
Large  quantities  of  it  may; be  planted  for  edg- 
ings, as  w'ell  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  plea- 
fure  ground,  as  in  the  flower  divifion.  It 
takes  up  but  little  room,  if  properly  trimmed 
once  a year, 

521.  This  elegant  plant  forms  a pleafing 
ever-green  edging  all  the  year ; but  when  in 
bloom  the  flight  purple  hue  of  its  flower, 
contralfed  with  its  green  and  yellowhh  foliage, 
attraffs  the  eye,  while  the  organ  of  fmell  is 
regaled,  and  the  fenfes  enlivened  by  its  ai-o- 
matic  odours.  At  the  fame  time  the  jocund 
Bees  humming  their  joyful  fongs,  rove  from 

flower 
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flower  to  flower  through  every  walk,  and 
excite  the  moft  pleafing  fenfation  in  a mind 
blefled  with  fympathetic  fenfibility. 

522.  But  of  all  plants  Borage  feems  moil 
devoted  to  the  fervicc  of  the  Bees,  both  on 
account  of  its  long  continuance  in  bloom,  and 
the  excellent  quality  of  its  honey.  It  well 
deferves  the  fignificant  epithet  oi Bee-Flower'. 

523.  It  may  be  managed  fo  as  to  flower  from 
earlyfpring  toNovember,  if  no  froft  of  confe- 
quence  fliould  intervene.  It  affords  plenty 
of  feeds,  and  if  thefe  be  fown  at  different  pe- 
riods in  any  foil,  the  plants  may  be  raifed  fa 
as  to  be  in  fucceffive  bloom  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit  the  Bees  to  colled:  their 
honey.  From  this  plant  they  will  gather  at 
all  times,  even  when  the  atmofphere  is  fo 
wet  or  cold  as  to  deprive  all  other  flowers  of 
their  honeyed  fweets.  But  thefe  plants  fhould 
be  confined  to  a particular  fpot ; for  fhedding 
their  feed  very  fafl,  when  once  in  the  ground 
it  will  be  difficultto  exterminate  them.  Thofe 
fown  by  hand,  or  felf-fown,  when  come 
up  mud  be  thinned  by  an  hoe  in  the  fame 
manner  as  turneps,  to  make  them  blow'  the 
the  ffronger, 

524.  Mignonette  is  another  Bee-flower,  but 
as  1 was  not  acquainted  with  it,  as  fuch,  un- 
til this  year,  I cannot  determine  as  to  the 
quality  of  its  honey : the  Bees  feem  as  fond 
of  it  as  of  borage,  and  w^ill  gather  from  it  as 
long.  It  may  alfo  be  continued  in  bloom  until 
the  latter  end  of  November,  by  fowing  it  at 

different 
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different  times  ; therefore,  if  the  compafs  of” 
ground  allotted  for  the  Bee  ftands  be  fown  with 
this  or  borage,  and  proper  path-ways  made,  it 
would  be  of  fingular  benefit  to  the  Bees,  and 
afford  no  fmall  pleafure  to  the  fpeffator;  efpe-^ 
cially  if  an  edging  of  lemon-thyme  be  added, 
and  the  extreme  circumference  planted  with 
rofemary. 

525.  1 have  been  lately  informed  of  a fiowef 
which  grows  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordfhire 
and  Cambridgefhire,  about  Barkway  and  Roy-^ 
Ron,  and  is  there  called  Cats-tails,  It  is 
found  once  in  three  years,  according  to  the 
labouring-people,  from  whom  1 have  receiv- 
ed this  intelligence,  in  very  great  plenty,  and 
furnilhes  a prodigious  quantity  of  honey,  tho’ 
a very  troublefoine  weed  to  the  farmer.  This 
• plant,  however,  is  not  confined  to  thofe  parts, 
for.  I have  fince  heard  of  it  in  the  fields  about 
this  part  of  the  country,  though  too  late  for 
ine  to  profit  by  the  information.  The  beft 
defeription  I can  procure  of  it  at  prefent  is, 
that  from  the  root  many  round  fialks  arife, 
which  afeend  higher  than  the  corn : thefe 
ftalks  are  rough,  hairy,  and  in  a fmall  degree 
prickly,  and  befet  with  brownifii  fpots  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  leaves  are  narrow  like 
wall-flowers,  and  are  placed  Angle  one  above 
another  at  fmall  difiances  on  each  fide  ot  the 
ftalks,  and  are  of  a pale  green.  The  ftalks 
are  fiirnilhcd  with  branches  all  the  way  up, 
which  are  about  two  inches  in  length,  and 
clofcly  fet  with  flower-buds  ^ thefe  decreafing 
gradually  towards  the  end  reiemble  a cat's 
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tall.  The  flower-buds,  at  their  firft  appear- 
ance, are  of  a purplilh  colour,  but  afterwards, 
when  expanded,  of  a pale  purple  or  blue  ^ 
and  are  nearly  funnel-fhaped,  with  a purple 
thrum.  It  blows  in  June,  andj  I fuppofe,  is 
annual.  From  its  producing  fo  large  aquan-^ 
tity  of  flowers  in  fucceflion,  it  would  feem  to 
be  a valuable  plant  for  the  Bees*  ' 

526.  Perhaps,  there  may  be  a variety  of 
‘green-houfe  plants  very  acceptable  to  Bees  i 
but  as  thefe  are  confined  to  gentlemens 
feats,  we  pafs  them  over  as  Hot  being  of  ge- 
neral ufe. 

527.  There  are  feveral  flowers  mentioned 
by  fome  authors,  which  are  omitted  in  my 
catalogue ; becaufe  I could  not  perceive  the 
domeftic  Bees  take  any  notice  of  them;  not^ 
withflanding  fome  of  thern  derive  their  ap-* 
pellations  from  the  Bees,  as  mellilot,  apium, 
honey^wort,  meliffa  or  baulm,  &c. 

528'  Lavender  and  baulm,  thdugh  appa*^ 
rently  excellent  Bee-flowers,  were  to  my  fur«* 
prife  generally  negledted,  or  vifited  but  very 
fparingly  by  the  Bees. 

529.  The  autumnal  ftar-wort,  or  Michael-' 
mas  daifv,  are  ferviceable  Bee-^flowers*  . That 
fpecies,  however,  ftiled  by  Millar^  the  Italian 
blue,  and  wdiich  he  tells  us  is  the  Amelias  of 

Virgil, 


^ Carduner^s^  Folio  DiSl\onary\  Cljlus>< 
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Virgil,  does  not  feem  to  anfwer  to  .Virgil’s 
defcription  : - . . . , 

' " » # j 

f 

The  .flower  itfelf  is  glorious  to  behold, 

And  (hines  on  altars  like  refulgent  gold.” 

- . DrYDEn’s  ViRG  IL. 

An  honour  much  too  glorious  for  fo.  mean  a 
''flower.  • . ^ . V ■ . : 

- The  root  boiled  in  generous  wine  is.  what 
Virgil  prefcribes  to  reftore  fick  Bees.  be- 
lieve it  has  no  fuch  virtue  ; but  as  the  falernian  ^ 
wine  elevated  Virgil  to  fing  immortal  fongs,  ; 
it  may  probably  have  a cordial . effect. on  the  J 
•Bees.  Good  Englifli  ale,  a liquor  Virgil  never  i 
tailed,  will  hosvever  prove  more  falutary.  ; 

It  is  very  likely  that  a difference  of  climates, 
as  well  as  of  feafons,  may  occafiun  a very  con-  i 
fiderable  difference  in  the  nature  and  difpo- 
fition  of  flowers  for  yielding  honey.  - i 

For  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  in 
fome  years  the  Bees  Avill  colle<J:t  from  fvv^eet-  i 
briars,  May,  or  white  thorn,,  Greek  valerian,  j 
honefly,  or  lunaria,  and  fome  others ; yet 
in  other  feafons  they  will  not  he  fecn  to  touch  ; 

■ -them.  This  may  arife  from  the  peculiarity  ^ 
of  the  weather,  as  to  heat  or  cold,  moift  or  dry, 

< at  the  blooming-time  of  the  above  flowers. 

In  a very  wet  or  very  dry  feafon,  flowers  ‘ 

■ yield  no  honey.  If  the  former  happens  while 
the  befl:  flowers  are  blowing,  the  Bees  mufl  \ 
coliecl  from  very  inferior  ones,  as  their  choice  ^ 
is  then  lirnitted.  .They  will  be  nearly  in  the  j 
fame  dilemma  when  there  is  a long  fucceflion  ^ 

' of 

- . . j 
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of  very  hot  weather : for  though  the  honey 
colleiled  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  bloifoms  is 
excellent,  yet_  the  heat  caufes  thefe  to  dry  and 
fall  off  fo  foon  that  the  quantity  is  very 
fmall. 

530.  Inftances  are  very  common  of  lefs 
honey  being  colledted  (in  fome  fituations)  than 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  any  Stock  through 
the  winter  : much  lefs  to  afford  any  furplus 
to  the  owner  (57i)* 

531.  The  ciftus  laBdanum  hath  its  leaves 
covered  with  a clammy  kind  of  gum,  from 
whence  I was  induced  to  hope  it  might  furnifh 
the  Bees  with  Wax  y but  they  never  applied  to 
it  for  that  purpofe  ; the  flowers  indeed  they 
fometimes  gathered  from,  though  but  feldom. 
Nor  could  I ever  obferve  them  to  colled:  any 
thing  from  laurels,  pines,  or  firs ; though 
fome  writers  have  afferted  that  they  colled 
their  wax  from  thofe  trees. 

532.  The  great  Boerhaave  mentions  their 
gathering  wax  from  the  rofemary  leaves.  I 
have  many  of'  thefe  plants  about  my  Apiary, 
and  have  frequently  and  attentively  obferved 
them,  but  never  faw  the  Bees  take  any  thing 
from  the  leaves  j the  fowers  indeed  they  were 
greatly  enamoured  with,  and  enriched  them- 
feives  with  their  nedar.  How,  where,  or 
from  what  they  colled  the  valuable  article  of 
wax,  feerns  yet  a my  fiery.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  fuck  it  from  flowers  into  their 
ftomachs,  as  they  do  the  honey,  and  carry  it 
thus  into  their  hives,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 

intended 

0^2 
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tended  ufe,  warm  and  pliable  as  it  corned 
from  that  organ.  For  in  places  where  con- 
fiderable  qi^antities  of  white  poppies  blborri, 
tfhe  combs  made  at  that  time  are  remarkably 
'ivbitey  and  extenfive  combs  will  be  formed 
in  a much  flrorter  time  than  trfualj:  nor  is  this 
remark  wholly  my  own;  feveral  Apia'tors  hav- 
ing noticed  the  fame. 

533.  When  there  are  large  fields  of  white 
dover,  near  an  Apiary,  and  the  bloom  hot  cut 
off,  the  hives  will  be  filled  in  a fhort  time. 

534‘.  Large  woods  near  a Bee-ground  are' 
6f  very  great  fervice  : not  only  oh  account  of 
the  plenty  of  farina  they  afford,  ‘but  alfo  of 
the  honey  dews  ; for  there  being  a great  num-' 
ber  hf  trees  fo  near  each  other,  a kfge  quan- 
tity of  that  article  i*s  neceflarily  gathered  in  a’ 
much  (horter  time  than  it  could  be' from  the 
fame  number  of  trees  fcattered  through  the 
difiance  of  perhaps  feveral  miles. 

That  the  nearer  and  more  plentiful  all  the 
honey  pafture  is,  the  more  journies  the  Bees 
can  make  in  a day,  and  conlequently  colled:  a 
larger  quantity,  is  a propofition  that  feems 
fclf-evident. 

535-  has  been  faid,  that  Bees  will  fty 
three  miles  for  pafture;  be  it  fo ; you  will  not 
difpute,  however,  that  if  they  had  but  three 
rods 'or  three  yards,  they  would  fill  your  hives 
much  fooner.’  If  Bees  will  ufually  fly  fo  far 
for  provender,  how  comes  it  to  pals  that  fo 
many  Stocks  perilh  for  want,  when  it  has 
been  well  known  that  at  half  a mile  difiance 
they  might  have  collcded  honey  in  plenty  ? 

or 
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.or  how  is  it  that  poor  Stocks  on  being  re- 
moved, not  more  than  that  diftance,  have 
prefently  become  rich,  and  filled  their  hives  ? 
I queftion  whether  they  ever  traverfe  for  food 
in  fpring  or  ^tumn  more  than  a quarter  of  a 

mile. 

\ 


C36.  In  Egypt  and  other  eaftern  nations^ 
it  has  been  a praftice  to  remove  Stocks  of 
Bees  in  waggons  or  in  boats  from  one  place  to 
another^  even  to  a very  great  diftance.  As 
faft  as  the  flowers  fail  in  one  encampment 
they  proceed  to  another,  through  the  whole 
feafon.  Something  of  this  nature  has  been 
attempted  in  France,  where,  perhaps,  it  may 
have  proved  fuccefsful ; but  from  the  infta- 
bility  of  the  Englilh -climate,S  the  advantage 
arifing  from  fuch  a fcherne  here  would  not  be 
^equate  to  the  expence* 

537-  Whether  it  would  be  eligible  to  cul- 
tivate a field  or  large  fpot  of  ground,  with 
plants  purpofbly  for  Bees,  is  at  prefent  doubtr 
ful,  becaufe  all  the  neighbouring  Bees,  and 
numberlefs  other  infeds,  would  become  equal 
fliarers  of  the  provifion  ; but  notwithflanding 
this ; if  the  increafeof  honey  (hould  prove  con- 
siderably greater  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been,  and  of  more  or  even  equal  value  \yith  any 
crop  that  might  have  beenraifed  on  the  ground, 
it  would  be  a very  eligible  pradice  for  many 
farmer  sto  adopt  5 not  only  as  a valuable  change 
to  many  pieces  of  ground,  but  for  the  inir 
provement  of  fuch  as  would  otherwife  frorii 
their  natural  poverty  be  good  for  little,  and 


ypt  might  produce  a rich  crop  of  Bee-flowers, 

Qj.3  viz. 


\ 
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viz.  Borage,  buckwheat,  fainfoin,  tares,  and 
white  clover.  Buckwheat  is  often  fown  to  be 
afterwards  plowed  in  as  manure  ; but  by  this 
management  it  would  be  rhade  of  double  ad- 
wantage;  as  might  alfo  white  clover,  by  letting 
it  ftand  for  feed,  which  is  valuable  and  chiefly 
imported  from  Holland.  Sainfoin  and  tares 
may  likewife  be  cultivated  for  the  farhe  pur- 
pole,  and  with  a iimilar  advantage ; whereby 
there  will  be  a two-fold  crop,  one  of  honey, 
from  the  flowers  (which  mull  not  be  cut)  and 
another  from  the' feed. 

538.  It  is  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
experienced,  whether  the  value  of  the  honey 
and  feed  would  not  be  more  than  adequate  to 
that  of  mowing  a particular  field  or  two  for 
fodder.  How  far  this  fcheme  may  be  gene- 
rally practicable,  I will  not  determine  ; but 
at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  ftep  to 
appropriate,  in  large  extenfive  gardens,  fome 
poor  or  mean  fpots  for  the  cultivation  of  Bee- 
plants  ; for  though  other  Bees  will  undoubt^ 
ediy  participate,  yet  from  the  greater  vicinity 
of  the  flowers  to  the  Apiary,  your  o^wn  Bees 
will  collect  by  far  the  greater  Ihare  of  honey, 
&c.  being  enabled  by  their  taking  lliorter 
journies,  to  make  much  quicker  returns ; and 
therefore,  though  you  cannot  reap  the  whole 
advantage,  you  will  certainly  benefit  confider- 
ably  rnore  than  if  no  fuch  ' provifion  had 
been  made.  , Moreover,  if  the^  neighbouring. 
Bee  - gardens  be  equally  well  furnifhed  ; 
the  advantage  will  be  mutual,  and  the 

' Stocks, 
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Stocks  of  the  whole  circuit  abundantly  im- 

539.  One  plant  in  particular,  and  to  which 
few  people  have  any  did  ike,  deferves. peculiar 
encouragement,  as  it  affords  in  the  fruit  a 
very  agreeable  repaft  for  themfelves,  and  in 
the  flowers  for  the  Bees ; I mean  the  Straws 
berry y of  which  I have  many  beds  j they  are 
raided  high  and  laid  oval : no  pains  are  taken 
with  them,  but  drawing  out  any  weeds  that 
may  appear.  Thefe  plants,  though  growing 
in  a manner  wild,  afford  as  much  fruit  as 
thofe  upon  which  much  time  and  care  have 
been  beftowed. 

540.  One  remarkable  circumflance  remains 
to  be  unfolded ; which  is,  that  of  all  the 

fruits  raided  by  us,  I know  of  none  except  the 
amber  goofeberry,  that  the  Bees  will  feed  on, 
but  of  this,  when  left  upon,  the  buflies  until 
dead  ripe,  they  will  devour  the  pulpy  part 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wafps  do. 

541.  When  Stocks  have  had  an  extraordi- 
nary day  of  honey-gathering,  they  deem  as  it- 
v/ere  to  praife  the  Deity  for  his  bounty,  in^a 
full  and  joyful  chorus,  eafily  diftinguifhable  by 
attentive  Apiators.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
when  they  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  have 
filled' their'  hives,  great  numbers  having  then 
no  more,  work  to  do,  are  feen  to  friflc  about 
fuH'  of  fportand  play  before  their  city  gates : 
but  the  idle  and  the  epicure  Drones  undergo 
a fad  reverfe,  a difmal  fate';  for  they  muft 
now  no  longer  partake  of  that  delicious  food 

' which 
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which  others  have  indi^flrioufly  accumulated 
with  fo  much  toil  and  labour. 

542.  Water  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  Bees^ 
but  as  our  climate  is  generally  charged  with 
moifturc  and  dews,  there  are  perhaps  but  few 
places  that  require  any  water  to  be  fet  on  pur- 
pofe  for  them  ^ except  in  a very  dry  feafon  ^ 
or  if  there  be  no  pond  near  the  Apiary,  In 
tliis  cafe  the  public  feeding  troughs  (760) 
filled  with  water,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe;  or 
broad  fiullow  pans  filled  with  fmall  rough 
ilones,  and  the  water  pqured  aqiong  them  i 
Thefe  will  enable  the  Bees  to  ftand  and  fip, 
without  danger  of  drowning,  which  otherwife 
they  would  be  liable  to.  Ponds  covered  with 
duck-vveed  are  very  convenient  to  the  Bees, 
as  thefe  weeds  will  buoy  thent  up  fo  as  to  en« 
able  them  to  fip  with  fafety, 

543.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  inveftigatc 
what  number  of  Stocks  may  be  kept,  foas  to 
give  the  molt  profit,  and  from  thence  draw 
fome  inferences  with  lefped:  to  the  emolu- 
ments accruing  to  the  proprietor. 

544.  For  this  purpofe  a review  of  what*  has 
been  laid  by  former  writers  on  this  fubjedl, 
will  furnifli  us  with  fame  ufefuf  information, 

545.  Rufden  relates,  That  on  the  21ft  of 
June  1677,  a colony  being  weighed,  it  was 
fifty-rfive  pounds,  and  ori  the  28th  of  June, 
it  weighed  eighty-five  pounds,  which  was^ 
an  increafe  of  thirty  pounds  in  feven  days.’ 
But  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  a fingle  Stock 
or  Swarm  can  feldom  increafe  five  pounds^ 

?f  The  reafon  is,  the  colony  haying  but  one  . 
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brood,  can  fpare  moft  of  the  working  Bees. 
But  the  Stock  or  Swarm  having  each  of 
them  a young  brood,  when  the  h^rveft  of 
Honey-E)ews  comes,  they  being  feparate^ 
cannot  fpare  fo  many  labourers,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  colonies ; nor  have  they  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  yacant  combs  to  put  the  honey 
in,  the  chief  part  being  filled  with  brood. 
Neither  are  the  colony  Bees  obliged  to  go 
abroad  in  bad  weather;  as  are  the  Stocks 
**  or  Swarms,  whereby  many  are  loft/* 

546.  Rufden's  boxes  were  ten  inches  high, 
and  fixteen  inches  over,  on  the  outfide  : 

One  of  thefe,  (he  fays)  taken  from  a co- 
lony  generally  weighed  fifty-fix  pounds, 
while  Stocks  only*  weigh  twenty-eight 
pounds.**  (Here  he  is  certainly  miftaken, 
I have  bought  many  farmers  Stocks,  that 
have  weighed  forty-five  pounds  and  up- 
wards) ; but  he  fubjoins,  Or  a Stock  that 
has  not  fwarmed  forty  pounds.  A colony 
alfo  will  have  one  fifth  part  more  good 
honey : nor  do  they  put  their  honey  into 
thofe  cells  that  have'  had  brood  in,  as 
Stocks  and  Swarms  are  obliged  to  do.** 

547.  Butfuppofing  the  Swarm  left  as  a 
balance  to  the  worth  of  the  colony  (which 
it  doth  not  near  do)  then  the  Stock  taken 
up  will  not  weigh  half  that  of  the  colony 
taken  off,  befides  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of 
the  honey.** 

548.  He  obferves  in  another  place,  That 
he  took  fome  colonies  off  that  year  of  fifty^ 
feve^  pounds,  fixty-one,  and  fixty-four 
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pounds  weight  each,  fo  that  colonies  turn 
out  more  than  doubly  profitable,  and  have 
more  virgin  honey  than  three  llraw  hives.’** 
He  ufed  three  boxes  to  each  colony.^ 

549.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Thorley  mentiohsV 
that  in  fome  fummers  he  has  taken  two  boxes* 
from  one  colony,  each  weighing  forty  pounds,’ 
and  left  {lore  enough  ih  the  other  for  their’ 
maintenance  (his  boxes  were  ten  inches  deep  in’ 
the  infide,  and  the  breadth  twelve  or  fourteen' 
inches),  difeounting  therefore  ten  pounds,  for' 
the  weight  of  box  and  wax,  there  will  be  6olb. 
left  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  greater  part 
pure  virgin  honey.  This  gentleman’s  fon  in-‘ 
forms  us,  that  in  a good  feafon  he  has  had  (at 
Ball’s  Pond,  near  Newington-Green)  a.  glafs 
globe. filled  in  thirty  days,  containing  thirty 
eight  pounds  of  fine  honey. 

350.  Dr.  Warder,-!*  ot  Croydon,  gives  us 
no  calculation  of  the  profits  of  his  boxes ; but 
to  thofe  who  keep  Stocks  in  the  ufual  way,* 
his  advice  is  worthy  of  remark.  In  order  to 
become  a. wealthy  Apiator,  he  advifes,  to 
begin  with  ten  good  Stocks,  at  ten  (hillings 
a Stock  (though  infoine  counties  they  are 
, • much 

I 


* The  war'd  Colony  conveys  no  idea  of  a Stock  of  Bees^  that 
is  kept  from  Jwarming  ; but  quite  the  reverfe.  Much  lefs  can 
we  conceive  that  thereby  is  only  meant  a 'Stock  raijed  three 
flories  high.  A Swarm  might  properly  be  called  a Colony^  had 
they  no  fupreme  head ; but  the  infant  they  are  fettled^  tluy 
come  an  independent  empire. 

\ True  Amazons.,  , ' " , 
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much  cheaper).  The  firft  year  by  doub" 

‘‘  ling  your  Carts,  you  will  be  able  to  have 
about  twenty-five  good  Stocks,  and  the  next 
year  about  lixty,  and  the  third  year  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  barring  .cafualties^ 

‘‘  and  they  prove  good  years  ; fo  that  when 
you  have  raifed  this  Stock,  you  are  rich 
enough,  if  not  over  covetous.  Should 
**  there  come  good . weather,  you  may  have  , 

about  one  hundred  and  fixtv  Stocks  to 

^ . 

take,  which,  at  five  fliillings  a Stock,  good 
and  bad,  comes  to  forty  pounds;  a,  good 
reward  for  the  pains  taken  with  them. 

551.  Here  the  woman  with  her  bafket  of 
eggs,  fpontaneoufly  intrudes  upon  the  mind. 
This  fpceulation  feems  the  refult  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s calculations  in  his  rtudy  ; for  it  is  much 
to  be  quertioned  whether  fuch  a rapid  increafe 
has  ever  been  found  in  England. 

552.  However,  I think  we  may  fafely  re- 
mark upon  the  whole,  that  the  fituations  in  ' 
which  thefe  feyeral  gentlemen  made  thefe  very 
great  profits,  murt  have  been  of  the  extraor- 
dinary kind  ; and.withalbut  few  or  no  Apiaries 
in  the  vicinity  to  participate  in  the  parturage. 

.553.  The  profeflbr  Wildman  has  given  us 
no  ertimates  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  I may 
proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  my  own  Apiary^ 
which  could  never  furniflinear  fuch  a quantity 
of  honey  as  above  related  ; nor  will  my  fitua- 
tion  fupport  more  than  eighteen  Stocks,  and 
fbme  years  not  even  twelve. 

554.  It  murt  be  a very  good  year,  and  a 
very  good  Stock,  to  afford  me  a box  of  twenty- 
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five  pounds.  Nor  will  the  run  of  Stocks  m 
this  neighbourhood  yield  upon  an  average 
above  fixteen  pounds  of  honey  each. 

555.  If  by  raifing  your  Stocks  you  are  fo 
lucky  as  to  keep  them  from  fwarming,  the 
number  of  Bees  in  each  will  confequently  be 
very  greats  and  fliould  it  prove  a favourable 
feafon  for  honey-gathering,  a great  quantity 
will  be  collected  in  a few  days  ; for  as  accprdr 
ing  to  the  old  adage/*  Many  hands  make  light 

work/'  fo  two  pecks  of  Bees  in  one  hive, 
will  procure  twice  the  quantity  of  honey  than 
if  the  fame  number  of  Bees  had  been  divided 
into  two  hives.  The  more  Bees  together  the 
greater  their  profperity. 

336.  That  colonies,  or  in  other  words,  Story 
Stocks  well  condudled,  will  yield  far  greater 
advantage  in  every  refped:  than  common 
hives,  in  fimilar  fituations^  muft  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  every  judiciou^s  perfori  who 
fhall  have  tried  both. 

337.  But  neither  Warder  nor  Rufden  have 
given  us  any  diredlions  for  difeovering  what 
lituations  are  favourable  for  this  prodigious 
increafes  nor  made  any  allowance  for  the 
^nanv  deduftions  that  muft  be  made  for  the 
lofs  of  Stocks  in  the  winter  and  fpring;  nor 
for  thofe  years  in  which  little  honey  can  be 
obtained  ; nor  for  the  unavoidable^  fwarming 
of  colonies,  notwithftanding  every  precaution,. 

338.  I am  not  converfant  with  heath 
countries ; but  it  feems  improbable,  that 
any  of  them  can  poflibly  allow  of  fuch  a 
rapid  and  prodigioully  great  increafe  as 
y/arde'r  fuppofes . O ur  climate  is  too  change- 
able 
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able  and  unfavourable  for  it.  And  if  we 
have  one  good  year  in  three  for  Bees,  it  is  as 
much,  as  upon  an  average,  we  can  boaft  of- 
Themildeft  of  our  feafonsare  checquered  with 
too  much  variety  to  be  very  proper  for  this 
nice  bufinefs:  fo  that  it  may  be  fafely  quef- 
tioned  whether  Ruffia's  much  feverer  clime, 
be  not  more  propitious. 

559.  In  Spring  and  Summer  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  day  cloathed  in  the  bright-* 
ell  fplendor,  and  with  its  genial  warmth  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  men  and  Bees,  Ihall  fud- 
denly  become  cold,  wet,  and  gloomy.  In 
fuch  inaufpicious  weather  the  Bees,  com- 
pelled to  Hay  at  home,  will  quickly  confume: 
as  much  honey  as  they  had  laboured  for  in 
the  preceding  fine  days.  Should  thefe  un- 
favourable tranfitions  be  frequent  during  the 
Honey  harveft ; efpecially  at  the  time  of  the 
Honey  Dews  falling,  farewel  plenty  f'  Waiitt 
confuming  Want,  throughout  the  winter,  will 
be  the  portion  of  thefe  ufeful  and  induftrious 
infedts ; and  will  inevitably  deftroy  them  in  the 
Spring,  unlefs  timely  relieved  by  the  foftering 
hand  of  charity  (733,  752). 

360.  The  Reverend  Mr.  White  obferves, 
that  the  village  in  which  he  dwelt,  though  a 
large  one,  would  only  fupply  ten  colonies ; and 
yethis  boxeswerelefs  than  a peck  meafure. 

Th  is  village  was  furrounded  with  beautiful 
meadows  and  fine  gardens.  Whereas,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Cambridge  abounding, 
with  extenfive  barren  heaths,  which  allow 
fcarcely  any  flowers  to  fpring  up  and  bloffom  ; 
here  is  fuch  a profufion  of  honey,  that  he  had 
een  70  or  8a  hives  in  one  farmers  yard,  even 
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juft  after  the  burning-time.  And  this,  not- 
withftanding  the  inundations  of  the  fens,  the 
farmers  plough,  or  the  numerous  flocks,  that 
graze  on  thofe  almoftbarrenheaths.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  the  fame  circumftances  are 
obfervable  in  Hampftiire  and  Wiltftiire. 

561.  The  village  from  which  I write  has  a 
great  affinity  to  that  defcribed  by  Mr.  White  : 
and  yet,  about  a mile  from  hence,  upon  the  en- 
virons of  a very  extenfive  common,  and  fkirted 
with  ample  woods,  Bees  thrive  amazingly. 

562.  Marffiy  grounds*  are  very  unfavour- 
able to  Bees.  • I have  known  fome  that  did 
not  thrive  on  fuch,  but  on  being  removed 
about  a mile  to  a higher  and  drier  fituation, 
foon  became  ftrong  and  well  repleniffied. 

* 563.  Should  feveral  neighbours  vie  with 
each  other,  who  ffiall  keep  the  moft  hives, 
it  will  impoverilli  the  Stocks  of  all.  ^ 

• 'But  although  this  may  happen  to  be  the 
cafe  in  fome  few  places  ^ yet  England  is  in 
general  very  thinly  flocked  with  Bees.  Should 
every  farmer  • and  cottager,  howjever,  keep  a 
few,  all  the  .honey  and  wax  the  flowers 
could  pofllbly  yield,  would  be  as  regularly 
colledled  as  the  apples  of  the  orchard,  or  the 
wheat  of  the  fields ; and  prove  a great  advan- 
tage to  themfelves,  and  the  kingdom  in  general.  ^ 

564'.  Moft  of  the  cottagers  throughout  the 
ifland,  with  a very  fmall  portion  of  trouble,  and 
at  a very  little  expence,  as  has  been  (hewn, pro- 
vided their  Bees  be  managed  properly  might 
half  maintain  their  families  by  the  profits. 
Many  of  thefe  labouring  people  keep  poul- 
try : 'which,  chough  requiring  both  much 
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attention  and  expence,  prove  but  little  advan- 
tage to  themfelves,  and  of  great  detriment  to 
the  farmers.  Bees,  however,  few  of  them  will 
keep,  tho'  demanding  much  lefs  attendance, 
much  lefs  expence,  and  yet,  when  properly 
managed,  will  yield  twenty  times  the  profit. 
How  prepofteroufly  abfurd  is  fuch  condudl ! 

565.  Though  in  fome  fituations  very  great 
profits  cannot  be  made : yet  in  all  a profit 
may  be  obtained  fufficiently  adequate  to  the 
tinie  and  expence  beftowed  on  thefe  induf- 
trious  fervants,  by  their  no  lefs  indullrious 
and  humane  mafters  and  protedlors. 

566.  From  the  principles  laid  down,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  number  of  Stocks  of  Bees 
muft  be  limited  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fituation:  and  that  a place  or  diftriil  may 
be  over-ftccked  in  the  fame  manner  as  paf- 
ture  for  iTieep.  For  if  twenty  of  thefe  be 
confined  to  a pafturage  that  will  fupport  but 
ten,  what  elfe  but  poverty,  leannefs,  and  even 
death  can  be  expeded.  So,  if  an  Apiator 
keeps  twenty  Stocks  of  Bees,  though  he  finds 
year  after  year,-  many  die  in  winter  for  want, 
and  the  refi;  but  fcantily  provided ; it  muft  be 
folly,  not  to  take  the  hinty  and  reduce  them 
in  future  to  half  the  number. 
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Of  Honey  Dews. 

567.  ' H E Honey  Dew  is  not  a liquid 

J[  depofited  by  the  air  on  the  leaves 
of  plants,  as  is  generally  fuppofed  : For  then, 
like  other  dews  or  fogs,  it  would  fall  on, 

and 
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,,  and  adhere  to  all  forts  of  plants  indifcri- 
mlnately , whereas^  it  is  found  only  on  ^ 

few  particular  plants ; and  on  them  but 
partially,  for  the  young  leaves  afford  none. 

568.  The  oak,  maple,  fycamore,  bazle, 
and  bramble,  are,  as  far  as  I’  can  find,  the 
only  plants  on  which  it  is  found.  Neither 
is  it  difcovered  like  other  dews,  early  in  the 
morning  : But  fome  hours  after  the  fun  has 
fhone  with  its'^gfeateft  fplendor,'  that  is  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock ; and  continues,  more  or 
fewer  hours,  in^  proportion  to  that  fplendor. 

For  cloudy,  dull  days  are  incompatible  with 
Honey  Dews.  Thisfubftance  is  as  tranfparent 
and  as  fweet  as  honey,  and  is  in  fadl,  perfedt 
honey,  attradled  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  by  a peculiar  fuhry  heat  ^ particularly 
when  refledted  through  clouds.  Sometimes 
it  is  found  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  little 
drops  or  . globules.  But  at  other  times  being 
more  diluted,  by  the  greater  moifture  of  the  ^ 
atmofphere,  it  covers  the  leaves,  as  though  1 
they*  were  fpread  with  a fine  fyrup.  5 

. 570.  The  time  in  which  thefe  Honey  Dews  1 

are  generally  found,  is  from  the  begining  of  j 
June  to  the  middle  of  July.  But  it  willvary 
in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  wet  or  dry  j 
which  will  occafion  them  to  be  cither  fooner 
or  later.  The  hottefl:  and  drleft  fummers^  i 
produce  the  larged  and  mod  frequent  Honey  ^ 
Dews.  In  cold  and  v/et  feafons,  few  or  : 
none -of  them  are  to  be  feen  When  the;  ) 
year  is  backward  in  its  fruit,  it  betokens  that 
the  Honey  Dews  will  be  late  allb  ; fometimes,  j 
even  fo  late  as  the  middle  of  harved.  ! 

17 1 « Butler 
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571.  Butler  has  a remarkable  obfervation 
upon  this  fubjefl: ; Honey  Dews  he  fays, 
were  in  the  year  1617  produced  two  months 
after  the  ufual  time.  There  having  been  a 
long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  no  Honey 
Devvs  were  found  until  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft;  which  proved  exceedingly  hot.  But 
the  quantities  were  fmall  and  of  little  fer- 
vice.  For  the  Stocks  when  taken,  proved 
lio^ht : and  mod:  of  the  Stocks  and  Swarms 
that  were  kept,  died  for  want,  before  the 
end  of  winter ; excepting  only  in  the  heath 
countries  ^ were  the  heath  being  then  in 
full  flower,  afforded  the  Bees  that  plenty  of 
honey  which  could  not  be  obtained  from 
the  Honey  Dews. 

572.  Whenever  a Honey  Dew  is  found, 
the  Bees  are  fo  extremely  eager'  to  fetch  it, 
that  they  quit  all  other  work,  that  their  re- 
turns may  be  the  quicker  and  more  nu- 
merous ; and  led:  a gloomy  change  fhould 
deprive  them  of  the  precious  prize.  No 
harvefl  fwain,  dreading  impending  ftorms, 
can  be  more  anxious,  or  expeditious,  in 
haftening  the  houfing  of  his  crops  than 
thefe  aerial  tribes  in  this  their  delightful 
office;  fo  much  fo,  that  thronging  in  too 
great  numbers  at  the  door-way,  they  joflle 
and  tumble  each  other  down.  And  fmart- 
ing  woe  to  thofe  who  fhall  thoughtlefsly 
ftand  in  their  way  at  this  important  crifis. 
Their  joy  on  thefe  occafions,  is  exprelTed  in 
fuch  incedant  and  loud  notes,  as  to  be  heard 
at  a great  diftance.  By  thei'e  tokens  it  may 
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be  knov/n  there  is  a Honey  Dew,  without 
feeing  the  trees  from'  which  they  gather  it. 

573.  The  B ees  of  fuch  Apiaries  as  are 
far  diftant  from  thofe  plants  that  produce 
Honey  Dews,  cannot  coiled:  near  the  quantity 
that  thofe  can  that  are  near-.  Gardens  in  par- 
ticular,' feldom  furniih  plants  of  this  fort. 

574^  A very  furprifing  fource  of  honey 
was  obferved  by  the  Abbe  Boffier  in  France,  j 
This  he  tells  us,  the  Bees  colleded  from  the  | 
excrement  of  a fmall  in  fed  called  a Puceron, 
vulgarly  a loufe,  infefting  the  bark  of  fome  ■ 
particular  trees;  fuch  as  holm-oak  and  the  ; 
lime.  In  the  middle  of  fummer  they  fur- 
nifla  the  moil  of  this  excrementitious  fweet : 

In  the  Autum  (tho’  that  is  the  time  the  Bees  . 
liave  mod  need  of  it)  but  little,  and  of  in-  ’ 
fcrior  quality  to  honey  gathered  from  flowers.  ; 

575.  As  I was  ignorant  whether  any  thing  | 
of  this  kind  had  ever  been  noticed  in  England,  | 
and  as  there  are  both  oakand  lime  trees  on  my  ■ 
premiles,  I have  from  year  to  year,  very  at-  ^ 
tentively  obferved  them ; but  could  never 
perceive  any  fuch  appearances  as  defcribed 
by  the  Abbe;  I mud  therefore  leave  this  : 
matter  to  be  afcertained  by  fome  one  who  1 
Hull  be  more  fuccefsfully  inquifitive. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

T'he  Method  of  Separating  Double  Hives 
Boxes  ; and  of  taking  the  Honey-Combs^ 
and  Hives  in  general ; with  many  Ohferva^ 
tions  and  Precautions  relating  to  Stocks 
during  the  Summet^ 

^76. T T A V ING  accommodated  the  Bees 
with  the  mofl:  convenient  and  pro- 
per necelTaries  for  the  growth  and  prefervatiorl 
of  their  families,  and  increafe  of  their  treafurcj^ 

- it  is  but  reafonable  that  as  a requital  for  this 
trouble  and  expence,  we  participate  with, 
them  in  the  profit  5 therefore  to  (hew  how  to 
obtain  this  to  the  greatefl:  advantage,  is  out* 
prefent  talk. 

577.  Stocks  that  have  emitted  Swarms,  in 
general  will  not  afford  an  extra  box  or  hive 
of  honey  that  fummer;  nor  can  it  be  expeft'^ 
ed  from  Swarms  j unlcfs  in  both  cafes  the 
Bees  be  very  numerous  (a  peck  at  lead),  or 
the  feafons  and  fituations  very  good. 

578.  The  profperity  of  a Stock  depends 
much  upon  the  Drones : for  if  thefe  be  de^ 
ficient  in  number^  or  not  born  until  late  in  the 
fummer,  the  increafe  of  your  Bees  will  be 
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proportlonably  limited  : on  the  contrary,  if 
they  be  too  numerous  (418,  580)  they  will 
devour  the  honey  fo  fall  that  the  Workers 
can  hardly  keep  a Jingle  hive  fupplied,  much 
lefs  fill  an  additional  one  (830).-. 

579.  When  the  Drones  have  been  too  few 
in  a Stock, ^ I have  watched  their  coming  out 
from  other  Stocks  that  feemed  to  have  too 
many  ; and  taken  fome  of  them  away  with 
my  finger  and  thumb.  I have -put  a dozen 
or  two  of  thefe,  having  previoufly  cut  off  one 
of  their  wings,  or  wetted  them,  to  prevent 
their  flight,  to  a dronelefs  Stock,  where  they 
were  kindly  entertained.  The  Stock  pre- 
fently  afterwards  was  greatly  improved. 

580.  On  the  contrary,  when  tliey  are  too 
numerous,  they  may  be  dellroyed  by  the  fin- 
ger laid  on  them  as  they  rife  from  the  relling- 
board  (582).  Great diferetion  however  is  ne- 
ccllary,  left  too  many  be  killed ; for  this  will 
prevent  a proper  increafe  of  young;  and  alfo 
the  Queen's  being  fufficiently  impregnated  to 
produce  a brood  the  next  fpring. 

581.  When  their  numbers  are  moderate, 
the  working  Bees  themfelves  will  dellroy 
them  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
Augull ; according  as  the  feafon  may  have 
been:  for  about  this  time  honey-gathering 
failing,  and  the  Queen  having  no  further  oc- 
cafion  for  their  fervices,  a general  mafiacre  is 
ordered;  though  fometimes  this  is  not  execut-  ^ 
ed  all  at  once,  but  gradualSy.  Heaps  of  flain 
may  be  feen  before  fome  hives,  while  before 
others  very  few,  the  rell  being  expelled. 
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This  only  protrafts  their  fate  a few  days,  when 
famine,  inexorable  famine,  terminates  their 
exiftence.  At  this  fatal  period  the  Workers 
keep  guard  at  the  door -way,  that  none 
may  re-enter  their  once  blifsful  habitations. 

582.  Sometimes  it  happens,  though  the 
inftances  are  but  few,  that  the  Drones  are  lb 
very  numerous  that  either  the  other  Bees 
would  not,  or  could  not  attempt  any  vio- 
lence againll  them  ; in  confequence  of  which 
fo  much  honev  is  devoured  in  autumn  as  to 
impoverish  the  Stock,  and  occafion  its  de- 
ftruftion. 

583.  To  remedy  this  evil,  when  the  other 
Stocks  kill  their  Drones,  quietly  place  your- 
felf  by  the  fide  of  the  door-way,  in  the 
middle  of  a fine  day,  and  cruih  every  Drone 
with  your  finger  as  they  pafs  out  or  in.  By 
this  means  a great  number  may  be  killed  in 
a fhort  time  ; but  it  muft  be  done  without 
flurry  or  hurting  any  of  the  Workers  ; for 
fihould  this  be  done,  though  by  chance,  it  will 
enrage  them  fo  much  that  it  will  be  befi:  to 
leave  them  a while,  and  to  refume  the  talk  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards.  Or  a piece  of  wood 

•may  be  fixed  before  the  dpor-way,  and  a part 
of  its  bottom  edge  cut  out  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  Workers,  but  not  the  Drones  : thdfe 
that  happen  then  to  be  out  mud  remain  fo.  In 
the  evening,  the  working  Bees  being  all 
within  the  hives,  the  Drones  that  are  without 
fide  may  be  eafily  defiroyed.  The  board 
muft  then  be  taken  away,  and  re-fixed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  next  day,  and  iq  the  eveninsj 
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the  fanie  operation  is  to  be  repeated.  Two  or 
three  times  will  probably  be'  fufficient  to 
deftroy  the  whole ; or,  at  leaft,  fo  lelTen  their 
numbers  as  to  give  the  working  Bees  a great 
luperiority,  and  encourage  them  to  deftroy 
the  novy  ulelefs  Drones. 

584,  But  in  general  the  killing  a few  by 
the  hand,  will  excite  theWorkers  tofinifli  the 
^ruel  but  necelfary  bulinefs.  Sometimes  the 
feparating  of  double  hives  will  have  the  fame 
effedt  ; the  diflurbance  putting  them  in  a 
pafiion,  they  will  vent  it  upon  the  defencclefs 
.Prones, 

585-  Thofe  Stocks  that  fooneft  expel  their 
Drones,  will  increale  greatly  in  honey,  and  be 
the  bolded;  and  drongell  in  defending  them- 
fclvcs  againd  all  their  enemies  : and  alio  gene- 
rally produce  the  earlied  Swarms. 

^86.  It  being  now  time  to  reap  the  reward 
of  all  our  care  and  patieqee,  it  becomes  ne- 
cediiry  to  give  I'uch  information  as  will  en- 
able the  Apiator  to  know  when  a draw-hive 
is  full,  and  fit  to  be  taken.  Tojudge  of  this, 
drike  in  the  evening  with  your  fingers  all 
round  upon  the  hive  ; if  at  the  fird  or  fecond 
ftroko  a great  noife  is  made,  and  continued 
for  a conliderable  time,  you  may  be  fare  it  is 
full  of  Bees  ; and  if  upon  driking  all  round 
the  hive,  and  near  the  bottom,  it  feels  folid 
to  your  drokes,  you  may  conclude  is  it  alfo 
full  of  honey  : on  the  contrary,  if  it  founds 
hollow,  it  is  not  full,  and  mud  remain  longer, 
pr  even  until  honey-gathering  be  over.  When 
^hc  Bees  on  driking  make  but  little  noife,  and 
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that  only  for  a fliort  time,  it  fliews  there  are 
but  few  : neverthelefs  if  it  has  figns  of  being 
full  of  honey,  it  fliould  undoubtedly  be  taken ; 
for  if  permitted  to  fland,  it  may  be  alTaulted 
by  robbers  in  the  autumn,  or  the  Bees  may 
perifli  by  cold  in  the  winter. 

587.  When  a box  is  placed  under  another, 
and  fomc  combs  are  made  therein,  the  Queen 
commonly  ceafes  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  upper, 
and  begins  to  depofit  theqi  in  the  under  box; 
about  three  weeks  after  which  time  the  upper 
ftory  will  be  deftitute  of  brood.  It  is  not 
however  to  be  then  taken,  becaufe  time  mull 
be  given  for  the  Bees  to  fill  the  vacant  cellsS 
with  honey ; and  alfo,  nearly  to  fill  the  under 
box  for  their  winter  ftore  : otherwife,  the  up- 
per full  one  being  taken  away,  fhould  the 
honey  harvefi:  prefently  fail,  the  Stock  will  be 
left  unprovided,  and  muft  perifli  through  fa- 
mine before  the  next  feafon. 

588.  But  the  Queen  will  continue  often  to 
lay  both  in  an  under  and  upper  box  or  hive ; 
being  very  unwilling  to  leave  her  old  familia- 
rized apartment,  When  hives  therefore  are 
taken  with  brood  in  them,  great  circumfpec- 
tion  muft  be  ufed  in  • feparating  thofe  parts 
of  the  combs  that  have  brood  ; thefe  muft 
be  put  into  an  empty  hive,  and  placed  over^ 
or  under  the  Stock,  as  may  appear  moft 
convenient.  In  boxes  or  hives  with  win- 
dows, it  may  be  known  in  which  of  them 
the  Queen  is,  by  introducing  the  Aiders  as 
foon  as  an  additional  one  becomes  full.  Leave 
them  an  hour  or  two,  in  which  time,  if 
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either  of  the  boxes  have  not  a Queen,  the 
Bees  of  that  Box  will  be  in  the  utmoft  hurry 
and  confufion  : but  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
Queen  in  each,  the  Bees  of  both  boxes  will 
be  quiet,  and  the  additional  one  may  be  taken 
off  and  kept  as  a Swarm.  -If  there  be  only 
one  Queen,  and  (he  in  the  old  bottom  hive, 
flop  up  the  door-way,  and  withdraw  the 
Aiders,  which  will  induce  her  to  afcend, 
and  make  the  upper  one  her  refidence;  but 
for  greater  certainty  ftop  the  bottom  door- 
way, when  a box  is  firfl  fet  on  ; this  will  not 
give  the  Bees  any  extraordinary  labour ; for 
their  way  will  be  as  fhortdown  into  the  box, 
as  up  by  the  door-way.  If  after  all  Aie  is 
flill  in  the  old  box  at  taking-time,  drive  the 
Bees  into  an  empty  hive,  and  fetting  the  door- 
way of  that  againft  the  door-way  of  the  vir- 
gin box,  they  will  unite  without  further 
trouble. 

590.  I have  taken  at  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft,  both  the  under  and  upper  hives  of  a 
Stock  that  had  been  raifed  three  ftories,  which 
yet  had  brood  and  farina  in  both,  the  upper 
and  under  door-way  being  left  open  ; and  the 
lame  in  other  years,  though  the  upper  door- 
way was  clofed  up.  Therefore  fuch  large 
flraw  hives  as  have  been  raifed,  had  better  be 
left  until  the  iifual  time  of  taking, as  then  there 
will  be  the  lefs  riAc  of  their  having  brood. 

591.  The  feparation  of  hives  or  boxes, 
when  ftored  with  honey-combs,  is  the  moft 
difficult  part  in  the  management  of  Bees. 
This  has  given  me  no  little  perplexity  for 
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feveral  years ; as  I endeavoured  to  find  out 
a method,  not  only  of  performing  this  very 
difficult  operation  with  eafe,  but  alfo  with 
little  or  no  additional' expence^  After  a va- 
riety of  experiments,  however,  I was  fuc- 
cefsful  enough  to  hit  upon  three  methods  of 
operating,  all  of  them  fufficiently  pradlicable, 
and  which  I here  offer  to  my  reader’s  choice. 

592.  The  implements  ufed  in  the  firfl 
method  are,  a double  tin-plate*  made  fixteen 
inches  long  and -fixteen  broad,  by  having 
a flip  neatly  foldered  on,  and  as  even  and 
fmooth  as  pofiible  5 one  end  of  it  fliould 
be  turned  over  a wire  that  it  may  not  hurt 
the  hand,  when  (hoved  between  the  hives. 
Or  milled  iron,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
tin,  may  do.  Alfo,  two  faws,  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  which  are  elaf- 
tic,and  at  the  fame  time  of  a proper  fubffance 
for  our  purpofe,  without  carting.  A cloth 
to  throw  over  the  hive, /an  empty  hive,  and 
alfo  a chair-frame,  pail,  tub,  or  the  like ; 
fhould  all  be  in  readinefs. 

593.  If  it  be  a hive  or  box  that  is  to  be 
taken  off,  jurt  after  dark,  ftop  all  the  door- 
ways and  thrurt  in  the  Aiders  to  the  under 
hive ; then  fhove  the  tin-plate  between  the 
upper  and  lower  hive,  as  gently  as  poffible, 
and  if  it  is  not  in  a houfe,  keep  your  left 
hand  in  the  front,  to  prevent  the  hives  from 
Aiding  out  of  their  place.  Thrurt  the  faws 
under  tlie  plate,  one  on  each  fide,  until  the 
edges  are  even  with  thofe  of  the  tin.  Lift 
up  the  whole  together,  at  tlie  fame  time  ex- 
tending 
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tending  your  fingers  as  much  as  poflible  un-** 
der  the  faws,  to  keep  them  clofe  up  to  the 
tin  both  before  and  behind  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  calling,  or  being  hollow  : which  it 
will  do  without  the  faws,  and  thereby  would 
let  the  enraged  Bees  out,  in  great  numbers, 
greatly  to  your  and  their  prejudice,  all  which 
the  faws  prevent. 

594.  As  foon  as  it  is  taken  olF,  fet  it 
leifurely  upon  a board  or  hive  floor,  and 
take  it  to  fome  out-houfe ; then  turn  it  up- 
fide  down,  upon  a pail,  &c.  floors  tin  and 
faws  altogether,  without  loofening  them  in 
the  turning ; take  off  the  board  with  one 
hand,  at  the  fame  inllant  extending  your 
other  hand  over  the  faws  and  tin  to  keep 
them  clofe  down,  until  you  have  placed  an 
empty  hive  with  the  door-way  previoufly 
flopped  over  it.  Keep  them  Ileady  while 
you  withdraw  the  faws,  then  holding  your 
left  hand  firm  upon  the  hive  with  the  other 
drum  about  four  or  five  minutes,  then  take 
away  the  tin,  and  drum  again  until  you  hear 
by  the  buz  that  the  greater  part  are  afeended. 
There  is  fome  nicety  in  the  management  of 
the  faw^s,  but  a little  practice  will  make  it 
very  eafy  : and  what  is  more,  not  a Bee  can 
come  out  to  hurt  you,  Tho'  on  perufal  this 
may  feem  tedious  and  difficult,  yet  I have 
felt  more  difficulty  in  giving  this  defeription 
than  in  the  performance  itfelf. 

^95.  If  there  be  any  brood  in  the  combs, 
thefe  are  to  be  cut  out,  and  fo  placed  in  an 
empty  hive,  which  has  bars  or  openings,  that 
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^yhen  the  hive  is  inverted  the  combs  may  lean 
Jlanting  agcvinll  the  fides,  and  not  flat  againft 
each  other.  The  hive  is  then  to  be  placed 
over  the  Stock.  If  there  be  any  fragments 
of  combs  or  honey  upon  the  top  of  the 
Stock,  they  muft  be  feraped  off  firft,  and 
then  the  Aiders  withdrawn.  But  when  there 
is  no  occahon  to  fet  a hive  oyer  the  Stpek  the 
cover  is  to  be  faftened  on  before  the  Aiders 
are  taken  out. 

596.  When  a hive  is  taken  off,  it  fhould 
not  be  carried  near  the  dweljing-houfe,  for 
the  next  day  the  Bees  will  come  in  great 
numbers  to  fearch  for  their  flolcn  treafure, 
and  be  very  troublefome  vifitors  ; many  of 
them  will  be  alfo  loft  in  the  purfuit. 

597.  This  operation  may  be  performed 
in  the  day-time  j but  the  Bees  that  are  re- 
turning home,  feeing  the  difturbance,  will 
become  clofe  enquirers  of  what  is  doing  ; as 
will  alfo  thofe  of  the  other  ftands,  fo  that 
one  or  two  Stocks  will  be  the  moft  any  one 
can  poffibly  manage  without  being  armed 
cap-a-pee.  Boxes  in  a houfe,  may  however 
be  taken  by  day-light  witfiout  much  in- 
conveniency, 

598.  In  order  to  render  the  faws  unnecef- 
fary,  plates  both  of  iron  and  pewter  have  been 
tried  j but  to  preferve  their  evennefs  or  level 
when  ufed,  they  were  obliged  to  be  made 
fo  thick,  that  on  introducing  them  between 
the  hives,  the  Bees  were  greatly  more  en- 
raged, and  at  the  fame  time  had  ample  op-, 
portunity  of  iffuing  out  upon  the  Apiator. 
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The, tin-plate,  being, fo  thin,  readily  cuts  its 
way  and  feparates  the  combs  with  'greater 
nicety  and  with  lefs  umbrage,  than  can  be 
done  by  a knife  or  any  other  inftriiment ; at 
the  fame  time  confining  the  Bees  as  it  pafTes. 

599-  If  a bar  three  inches  wide  be  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottoms  of  the  hives, 
correfponding  to  the  middle  bar  of  the  tops; 
it  will  render  the  tin-plate  unneceflary ; for 
the  faws,  when  thruft  in  at  the  fides,  will 
reach  to  the,  bar,  and  thereby  clofe  the  whole 
bottom  up.  But  that  end  of  the  bar  that 
is  to  be  next  the  door-way,  muft  be  fpread 
dove-tail  ways,  and  be  bevilled  down  to  a 
feather  edge,  otherwife,  it  will  flop  up  the 
door- way. 

600.  My  fecond  mode  of  feparation  is 
performed  by  a thin  wainfeot  board  ; which 
mufi:  not  be  thicker  than  a quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  to  be  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  tin- 
plate (592).  At  one  end  a thin  fliarp  piece 
of  iron  or  Hip  of  tin  is  to  be  let  in,  and  fafiened 
down,  but  muft  extend  or  projed  about  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  board.  To  this  muft  be 
added  a piece  of  coarfe  linen,  eight  inches, 
wide,  and  fufficiently  long  to  go  round  any 
hive  or  box  you  ufe,  and  leave  about  fix 
inches  over : At  one  end  of  this  cloth,  and 
near  the  edge,  a wire  hook  is  to  be  fixed,  in 
order  to  faften  it  and  keep  it  tight  when  ex- 
tended round  die  hive.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus. 

601.  When  about  to  ufe  it  in  taking  off 
or  feparatin^r  a hive  or  box,  let  the  cloth  be 

previouliy 
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prevloufly  made  pretty  damp ; then  flopping 
up  the  door-ways  of  the  Stock  you  would 
feparate,  draw  the  edge  of  the  cloth  round 
the  fkirt  of  the  hive,  within  one  or  two 
rounds  of  its  bottom,  and  faften  it  tight 
with  the  hook.  The  intention  of  wetting  the 
cloth  is,  that  whenever  the  hive  be  lifted  up 
it  may  drop  evenly  down.  An  afiiftant  is 
then  to  lift  the  hive  up,  (firft  giving  it  a lit- 
tle twift,  to  loofen  the  combs  from  the  un- 
der hive)  juft  high  enough  ro  admit  the 
boards  being  flipped  under  it.  In  doing  which 
great  care  muft,  be  taken,  not  to  Hide  it 
againft  or  to  intangle  the  cloth,  but  to  pafs 
freely  under  it,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cloth, 
hanging  upon  the  board  as  it  pafles.  By 
this  means,  though  the  hive  be  lifted  fo  high 
that  the  Bees  might  eafily  efcape,  yet  the 
cloth,  like  a hanging  curtain,  falls  upon  the 
board  fo  clofe  all  round,  as  to  prevent  their 
pafting.  The  chief  nicety  of  the  operation 
is  in  the  firft  introdudtion  of  the  board  : Be 
careful  therefore  to  lift  up  the  cloth  a little 
and  clap  the  end  of  the  board  to  the  join- 
ing, where  it  is  to  be  introduced  ; fet  down 
the  cloth  upon  it ; the  affiftant  is  then  .to 
proceed  as  above  diredted.  As  foon  as  taken 

I off  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 

; “cr  (594). 

* 602.  But  it  would  be  better  if  this 

board  be  made  fo  as  to  receive  a brafs- 
wire  net-work  about  ten  inches  fquare,  w^th 
the  mefli  not  wide  enough  for  a Bee  to  pafs 
through  it,  and  let  into  a rabbett,  and  tacked 

thereto 
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thereto  with  flips  of  tin  to  keep  it  fafl:  and 
fo  as  not  to  rife  above  the  level  \ it  will  then 
be  very  convenient  for  the  infpeilion  of  fuch 
hives  as  have  no  windows ; for  by  fetting 
the  board  upon  the  frame  of  a chair,  or 
ftool/  by  the  fide  of  the  flock,  then  flopping 
up'the  door- way  of  the  hive',  and  lifting  it 
off  upon  the  board,  you  may  eafily  peep  un- 
derneath and  inlpeft  it  as  long  as  you  pleafc 
wdth  the  greateft  fafety.  Or  you  may  turn 
it  upfide  down,  to  infpetfl:  it.  After  you 
have  fatisfied  your  curiolity,  the  door-way 
is  to  be  unftopped,  and  at  night  the  Stock 
placed  on  the  ftand  again.  Or,  it  may  be 
lifted  thereon -as  foon  as  you  have  done. 

603.  It  may  like  wife  ferve  for  the  fame 
purpofe  in  afeertaining  theftrength  of  Swarms, 
and  in  purchafing  Stocks  or  Swarms.  So  that 
confidering  the  very  trifling  expence  of  this 
whole  apparatus,  its  fimplicity  and  extenfive 
ufefulnefs,  together  with  its  great  durability, 
when  taken  proper  care  of,  it  may  perhaps 
with  juftice  be  efleemed  tlie  beft  adapted  for 
performing  the  feparation  by  day- light,  and 
as  perfed:  as  the  defign  will  pofTibly  admit  of. 

604.  But  thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  be 
at  this  expence,  may  have  cloth  of  futheient 
dimenfions  to  draw  over  a hive,  with  a circle 
of  about  ten  inches  cut  out  of  the  middle  ^ | 
and  any  kind  of  net  or  open  work,  that  will 
not  permit  the  Bees  to  pafs  through,  fewed 
therein  ; this  will  anfwer  every  purpofe,  ex-- 
cept  feparation. 


605.  The 
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605.  The  laft  procefs  we  {hall  particu- 
larize furpafles  even  the  foregoing,  both  in 
the  facility  of  the  execution,  and  as  re- 
quiring no  expence  for  inflruments. 

In  order  to  feparate  an  upper  hive,  on  the 
preceding  night  clofe  up  the  door-way  with 
a rag ; and  then  run  a thin  long  knife  between 
the  hives,  as  far  as  you  can,  fo  as  to  loofen 
the  combs  from  the  under  hive.  This  in- 
deed will  fomewhat  irritate  the  Bees ; but 
their  anger  will  fubfide  before  the  next  night; 
and  the  operation  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  it.  The  next  night  lay  a cloth  upon  the 
ground  before  the  Stock  you  want  to  fe- 
parate, and  flop  up  the  door- way  with  a 
rag  -y  then  have  a board  or  loofe  floor  ready 
placed  by  the  fide  of  the  Stock ; and,  after 
thrufting  in  the  Aiders,  give  the  hive  a little 
twift,  lift  it  up,  and  fet  it  upon  the  board 
or  floor.  Immediately  with  a knife  or  piece 
of  tin,  fcrape  from  off  the  bars  fuch  Bees 
and  pieces  of  comb,  as  nlay  be  thereon,  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  hive ; fo  that  they 
may  fall  on  the  cloth.  By  this  management 
the  loofe  Bees  will  be  preferved.  The  cover 
is  then  to  be  put  on  as  quick  as  poflible,  and 
the  Aiders  taken  out ; and  the  hive  that 
is  taken  off,  to  be  removed  to  an  out- 
houfe.  In  the  fame  manner  treat  as  many  ' 
more  as  you  want  to  feparate  ; ffctting  them 
in  rows,  or  marking  them  firfl,  that  you 
may  readily  know  to  which  Stocks  they 
refpedively  belong. 


606.  In 
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606.  In  the  morning,  take  the  firft  and 
drive  theni  into  an  empty  hive  ;_and  as  ioon 
as  this  is  done,  ftrike  them  out  again  ‘ upon 
a cloth  placed  before  the  hive  they  belong  ■ 
to;  one  end  *of  the  cloth  being  alfo" tacked 
up  to  the  refting-board,  by  which- they  will 
crawl  up,  and  re-join  their  companions. 
Then  proceed  to  the  fecond  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  fo  of  the  refidue. 

607.  But  if  the  operation  be  performed 
in  fine  fettled  weather,  Inftead  of  removing 
them  into  an  out-houfc,  turn  them  upon 
their  fides,  (upon  chairs  or  the  ‘like)  with 
their  bottoms  or  open  ends  to  touch  the  red- 
ing-boards  of  the  Stocks ; and  before  morn- 
ing mod  of ’the  Bees  will  have  deferred  their 
own  hive  and  got  to  the  main  Stock,  with- 
out driving,  Thofe  that  have^  not,  mud 
have  a cloth  thrown  over,  them,  and  be  taken 
to  a confiderable  didance,  or  to  an  out-houfe 
and  drove  (372).  It  will  be  neceffary  to 
obferve  the  rules  relating  to  the  probability 
of  there  being  feparate  Swarms  among  them 
(401.) 

608.  'Here  I would  remark  that  after  fe- 
paration,  the  Bees  are  fo  terrified,  that  when 
turned  out,  they  will  readily  pafs  into  an-^ 
other  empty  hive  and  there  remain  fcverai 
days,  until  their  terror  is  abated,  though  no 
Queen  be  with  them.  Nor  will  Bees  quit 
a hive  dored  with  honey  or  brood  when  fe- 
'parated,  unlefs  by  force  ; or  by  being  left 

feveral  days,  in  which  time  much  of  their 

honey  will  be  confumed  by  diem;  or  by 

neigh^ 
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tielghboin'ing  Bees,  Walps,  &c.  fo  that  force 
or  ihipefaition  is  the  only  eligible  method. 

As  thoie  Bees  which  eicape  during  the 
operation,  will  clufter  together  about  the 
place  where  it  is  performed,  they  (liould  be 
gently  bruflied  off  as  often  as  they  lettle : 
but  if  this  be  not  done,  they  will  return 
home  either  the  fame  or  the  next  night. 

609.  under  hives  are  to  be  taken,  lift 
off  the  whole  together,  and  fet  them  on  a 
proper  fupport  clofe  by.  Then  placing  a 
freth  floor  on  the  Hand,  lift  up  the  upper 
hive,  and  fet  it  thereon.  The  hive  left, 
mufl:  be  managed  as  thofe  before-men- 
tioned (607). 

610.  Should  a Stock  be  fo  full  of  Bees, 
after  having  been  feparated,  as  to  lie  out,  fet 
an  empty  hive  over  them  until  the  latter  end 
of  September ; at  which  time  great  part  of 
the  brood  having  quitted  their  cells,  and  the 
nights  being  alfo  cool,  they  will  all  t^eadily 
go  into  the  under  hive ; the  empty  one 
Ihould  then  be  taken  off. 

61 1.  It  mull  be  very  obvious  to  perfons 

converfant  with  Bees,  that  nothing  fo  much 
enrages  them,  as  being  robbed  of  their  well- 
earned  treafure ; confequently  to  attempt  it 
at  a time  when  they  are  moll  vigo- 
rous and  irritable,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  fun ; muft  be  attended  with  much 
more  difficulty  and  danger  than  when  they 
are  furprifed  in  the  chili  of  the  night,  and 
wilder  the  of  darknefs,  and  when  they 
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are  incapable  of  feeing  the  invader.  The  bit-* 
finefs  alfo  is  generally  over  in'  this  caf^ 
before  they  are  recovered  from  their  confler- 
nation. 

612.  Collateral  boxes  are  feparated  with  • 
more  eafe  than  ftory  boxes,  as  having  bars  and 
Aiders  to  each  ; whereby  the  Bees  are  fo  con- 
fined that  not  one  can  come  out.  Butifaloofe 
bottom  frame  be  made  to  the  ftory  boxes 
with  bars  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  top  (124), 
there  will  be  no  pre-eminency  in  this  point, 
on  either  fide ; for  in  both  ways,  unlefs  very 
great  care  be  taken  to  cement  the  joinings, 
the  moth  will  certainly  breed  between,  and 
endanger  the  Stock. 

613.  It  is  pofiible  that  by  fome  mif- 
management,  or  accident  in  feparating,  the 
Queen  may  be  killed  ; (though  I have  feldom 
met  with  fuch  a miibhance).  This  may 
be  difeovered  by  the  tumult  of  the  Stock  Bees 
In  fiJch  a cafe  it  will  be  beft  to  unite  them 
to  fome  weak  Stock,  if  it  happens  not  to  be 
later  than  the  middle  of  July,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  repleniftj  the  hive.  But  other- 
wife,  unite  them  to  a well  furnilhed  Stock 
for  the  winter. 

614.  1 have  tried  to  take  honey  in  a fimi- 
lar method  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  related 
by  Sir  George  Wheeler.  This  on  reading 
feems  indeed  very  fimple  and  eafy  ; but  who- 
ever fhall  make  the  attempt  will  certainly 
find  it  both  extremely  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous ; and  indeed  not  to  be  done,  unlefs 

com- 
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Compleatly  armed.  But  inftead  of  any  of 
thefe  methods,  that  of  ftupefadfion,  before- 
mentioned  (389)  may  be  ufed  ; as  the  Apia- 
tor  llaall  find  moft  eligible  and  agreeable  to 
his  own  ideas. 

615.  Whoever  would  wi(h  to  make  the 
moft  of  their  Bees,  ftiould  never  let  them 
be  in  want  of  room ; for  whenever  addi- 
tional hives  feem  full  of  honey  and  crouded 
with  Bees,  they  muft  be  taken  off,  and 
others,  or  glafies,  fet  on,  as  long  as  there  is 
plenty  of  honey  pafture,  that  no  part  of  the 
honey  harveft  may  be  loft.  Whenever  Bees 
croud  about  the  door-way,  and  feem  idle 
(after  fwarming-time  is  over),  it  is  a fure 
lign  they  want  enlargement. 

616.  In  common  hives  this  advantage  is 
intirely  loft,  efpecially,  where  the  fituation 
is  very  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable ; for 
when  the  hive  is  once  filled,  the  Bees  can 
do  no  more;  and  therefore,  ^ take  their  plea- 
fure  and  are  very  joyous.  Many  country 
people,  have  not  even  the  fagacity  to  raife 
them  by  an  ekeingor  lift,  (499).  Nor  indeed 
can  thofe  cots  that  have  fhelves  one  above 
another,  admit  of  it,  if  they  had  the  inclina- 
tion. So  ill  contrived  are  thofe  receptacles 
for  Bees. 

617.  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  know, 
or  obferve,  when  the  Bees  have  done  honey 
gathering  ; for  that  muft  be  the  general  time 
of  taking  up  hives  in  the  common  way,  as 
alfo  from  all  thofe  that  yet  remain  doubled, 

S 2 on 
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on  the  improved  plan.  For  as  foon  aS 
the  flowers  decay,  or  ceafe  to  yield  their 
lufeious  fweets,  the  Bees  will  begin  to  feed 
on  their  hive  honeys  and  particularly  thofe 
in  the  doubled  ones  on  that  hive  which 
they  do  not  intend  to  be  their  winter  flore* 
And  fliould  there  be  many  Drones  left  at  that 
time,  a great  deal  of  honey  will  be  confumed 
in  a very  few  days.  No  gormandizers  at  a 
turtle  or  venifon  feaft,  can  be  more  voracious 
than  the  Drones  are  at  this  time. 

618.  About  the  beginning  of  Aiiguft  is 
the  ufual  time  of  failure,  efpecially  if  a good 
deal  of  rain  happens  to  fall  then.  But  as 
our  feafons  vary,  fo  will  the  time  for  the 
ceafing  of  this  bufinefs.  The  fummer  of  the 
year  1779  being  hot  and  dry,  the  flowers, 
were  exhaufted  long  before  the  ufual  period  ; 
therefore  Stocks  fliould  have  been  taken, 
near  a month  fooner  than  moft  of  them  were; 
(the  heath  countries  excepted).  This  was  the 
reafon  that  many  Apiators  had  not-  near 
the  honey  they  expedled ; becaufs  they  had 
let  their  Stocks  ftand  until  great  part  was 
eaten.  For  the  Bees  will  confume  more 
honey  in  the  firft  five  or  fix  weeks  after 
colledting  is  over,  than  during  the  whole 
winter;  unlefs  it  prove  very  mild. 

In  fome  former  years  I have  perceived  the 
Bees  begin  to  eat  the  honey  out  of  the  new 
combs  in  my  boxes,  and  out  of  the  glafles  that 
were  over  them,  as  early  as  the  25th  of  July. 
The  country  people  are  greatly  deceived  in 
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this  nicitter ; for  feeing  the  Bees  continually 
carrying  in  a yellow  fubftance  upon  their 
legs,  they  unjuhly  conclude  their  ftofe  is 
increafing,  whereas  it  is  quite  the  reverfe; 
this  fubllance  being  only  to  feed  the  young  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  continually  increafing  until 
Oilober,  fo  much  the  more  honey  will  be 
confumed,  without  the  leafi;  advantage  to 
the  owner.  For  thefe  very  young  Bees,  as 
well  as  the  old,  are  all  to  be  luffocated  to- 
gether \ however  late  the  time  of  taking 
may  be,  A pradlice  as  abfurd  as  it  is  un- 
profitable ! 

619.  Through  the  window^  of  box  hives 

may  be  readily  feen,  when  the  Bees’  begin 
to  empty  the  cells  of  their  honey  f which 
will  be  a profitable  advice  with  regard  to 
all  the  refl:,  if  the  Apiator  be  provident 
enough  to  attend  to  it.  But  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly important  to  thofe  that  deftroy  theh* 
Bees.  For  the  longer  the  Stocks  ftand  in 
thefe  circumfiances  the  greater  will  be  the 
diminution  of  the  honey ; not  only  by  the 
old  Bees,  but  alfo  by  the  continual  hatching 
of  the  young ; which  continues  even  fo  late 
as  Oftober.  But  in  the  double  mode,  the 
detriment  is  perhaps  not  greats  as  all  the 
young  Bees  are  faved ; whether  taken  up 
early  or  late  (588).  ♦ 

620.  The  following  rules  and  precautions 
fiiould  be  obferved  in  taking  up  the  Stocks 
in  autumn. 

621.  Take  up  all  that  are  more  than  two 
years  old,  for  the  combs  after  that  time  will 

S 3 become 
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become  black  and  foul,  by  being  the  re- 
ceptacle of  feveral  repeated  broods.  Great 
part  of  them  are  alfo  crammed  with  ftale 
and  ufelefs  farina,  which  altogether  caufes  a 
' hivx  to  feel  heavy,  which  when  taken  yields 
but  little  honey,  of  a very  bad  quality;  and 
fo  fmall  a portion  of  wax  as  hardly  to  anfwer 
the  extradion.  Old  hives  are  alfo  very  fub- 
jed  to  the  moths,  which  deftroy  many  Stocks 
every  year.  The  Bees  offuch  Stocks  may  be 
drove  and  added  to  other  Stocks ; or  drove 
into  one  of  thofe  hives  vou  have  taken  of  the 
prefen t year,  that  is  properly  filled  with 
hone  y, 

622.  In  thefe  particulars  the  double  me- 
thod has  alfo  a great  fiiperiority  ; for  by  fo 
frequently  flufting  the  hives,  the  combs  are 
never  old  and  black,  nor  fluffed  with  flale 
farina  and  other  impurities ; confequently 
yielding  more  wax  and  honey,  and  of  a purer 
quality.  For  the  impurities  being  interfperfed 
amon<i  fo  great  a number  of  cells,  it  is  next 
to  impoifible  to  procure  the  honey  without 
fome  mixture  of  fuch  heterogeneous  matter. 

623.  Take  up  all  Stocks  that  are  light,  and 
that  are  neither  full  of  Bees  or  honey. 

624.  Tlie  greater  the  number  of  Bees  in  a 
hive,  the  larger  mufc  be  the  quantity  of  honey 
to  fupport  them  until  next  feafon  ; confe- 
quently a hive  full  of  Bees,  and  but  little 
honey,  muft  be  taken  ; or  both  Bees  and  honey 
wi  11  be  loll. 

625.  Stocks  in  autumn  that  are  full  comb- 
ed down  to  the  floors,  iliould  be  taken  : one 

fuch 
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{uch.  Is  worth  three  or  four  others,  nor  will  they 
be  fo  proper  to  ftand  ; for,  being  quite  full  of 
honey,  in  the  fpring  there  will  not  be  vacant 
cells  enough  to  depoTit  the  brood  in;  and  there- 
fore though  the  Stock  in  fpring  may  be  rich  in. 
fweets,  yet  it  will  be  but  poor  in  Bees,  and 
confequently  not  likely  to  fwarm  that  feafon; 
or  if  it  (hould,  the  Swarm  will  be  late  and 
inconfiderable.  In  our  double  method  no  fuch 
inconvenience  can  arife  ; becaufe  another  hive 
can  be  furnilhed  them  in  the  fpring  as  foon  as 
they  feem  to  want  it, 

626.  When  a wet  fummer  makes  honey 
fcarce,  keep  the  beft  Stocks : but  after  a dry 
and  plentiful  one,  a moderate  Stock  will  prove 
befi:  for  flore, 

627.  No  Stocks  fliould  be  left,  unlefs  three 
parts  full  of  honey,  as  near  as  you  can  guefs. 
The  Bees  of  thofc  Stocks,  which  have  not 
quantity,  fhould  be  incorporated  with  others 
that  are  well  provided. 

628.  To  judge  of  the  v/elght  and  fullnefs 
of  hives,  obferve  the  diredions  (586)  ; 
this  may  ^alfo  be  fufficiently  well  judged  of, 
by  poifing  them  in  your  hand ; by  which 
method,  after  a little  expererience,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  make  a proper  eftimate.  A me- 
morandum may  likewife  be'  made  of  the 
weight  of  an  empty  hive  or  box,  floors  and 
all ; by  v/hich  means  the  weight  of  a Swarm 
or  Stock  may  at  any  time  be  knovv^n  to  a great 
nicety  ; firfl:  flopping  up  the  door- way  to  keep 
the  Bees  in,  and  then  weighing  the  hive. 

S 4 629.  Several 
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629-  Several  weak  Stocks  fhould  be  united 
into  one,  and  placed  in  a good  hive  of  honey, 
which  will  both  fave  the  Bees,  and  form  an 
excellent  Stock  for  the  next  year ; for  weak 
Stocks  generally  perifh  in  the  fpring.  Though 
I have  known  inftances  of  weak  Stocks  fituat- 
ed  near  a large  common,  fkirted  by  woods,'and 
with  few  others  Bees  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  have  profpered  ; and  the  enfuing  fpring 
proving  early  and  favourable,  have  fent  out 
large  Swarms ; however,  it  is  by  no  means 
prudent  to  truft  to  fuch  contingencies. 

630.  It  may  be  taken  for  a general  rule,  that 
the  more  fcanty  your  paflurage,  or  the  poorer 
your  fituation,  fo  much  the  more  populous 
and  richer,  fliould  the  Stocks  be  that  are  left 
for  the  next  year.  Cafts  in  general  are  never 
worth  keeping;  but  fhould  be  united  at  lirft 
(366):  however,  if  inadvertently  any  are 
handing  in  autumn  ; they  are  to  be  drove  out, 
and  incorporated  with  other  Stocks;  but  as 
their  combs  are  virgin,  and  great  part  empty, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  preierved  as  decoy 
combs  for  your  glades  next  year.  Thefe  fhould 
be  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  depodted  in  fome 
dark  but  dry  place  ; otherwife  the  moth  will 
get  to  them,  and  eat  up  the  wax.  0<r  fome 
of  the  hives  may  be  preferved,  being  clofely 
flopped  up,  and  taken  care  of  as  above-men-^ 
tioned.  Thefe  will  excellently  ferve  for  ad-: 
ditions  to  your  old  Stocks  the  next  year  ; for 
the  Bees  dnding  fo  much  ready-made  furni*^ 
ture,  will  more  certainly  quit  their  old  habi-? 
tations. 

631,  If 
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631. If  a bee-keeper  refides  in  fuch  a fitua-^ 
tion  for  pafturage,  as  to  admit  of  keeping  a 
large  number  of  Stocks,  and  is  defirous  of  fo 
doing,  he  muft  obferve  to  leave  ftanding  all 
thofe  each  year,  that  are  proper  for  it,  until 
there  be  the  number  wanted. 

632.  In  the  double  method  not  only  thh 
fliould  be  attended  to,  but  alfo^  not  to  raife 
or  double  your  hives  until  they  fwarm,  or  at 
lead;  not  before  it  be  too  late  for  them  to 
fwarm  with  fuccefs ; or  in  cafe  of  much  lying- 
out.  From  hence  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
profits  muft  be  very  limited,  until  the  defired 
increafe  be  made ; but  when  that  point  is 
once  obtained,  there  will  foon  be  ample  in^ 
tereft  for  all  the  trouble  and  forbearance. 

633;  If  Stocks  are  left  double  until  autumn, 
the  Bees  will  gradually  afcend  into  the  upper 
box  or  hive,  as  faft  as  they  confume  the  honey 
of  the  lower  one,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
weather  grows  cooler.  At  this  time  no  Bees 
will  guard  the  door-way,  and  therefore  either 
the  box  muft  be  taken,  or  the  lower  entrance 
flopped  up,  and  the  upper  one  opened  ; other- 
wife  wafps  or  robbing  Bees  will  invade  and 
ruin  the  Stock.  From  the  fame  principles 
the  Bees  of  a common  ftraw  hive,  that  have 
been  fet  over  a Stock  inverted  or  turned  up- 
fide  down,  will  defcend  therein  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold,  provided  there  be  but  one 
Queen  in  both. 

634.  Bees  greatly  decreafe  in  autumn  and 
winter.  A great  many  that  were  bred  in  the 
fpring  or  in  the  preceeding  autumn,  die  of  agej 

Others 
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others  of  hard  labour,  cold,  and  a variety  of 
accidents  ; fo  that  hives  which  were  very  full 
of  Bees  in  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  by  Novem- 
ber appear  very  vacant  j nor  will  thcyceafe  di- 
minilhing,  till  a frefh  brood  begins  to  reple- 
nilh  the  deferted  cells.  This  ihould  feem  a 
convincing  demonftration  of  the  necefjity  of 
faving  the  Stock  Bees,  when  the  honey  is 
taken,  indead  of  fuffocating  them.  For  thefe 
hives  contain  as  many  young  Bees  as  thofe  you 
preferve;  and  when  both  united  together, 
form  a very  populous  Stock  for  the  Ipringi 
even  after  the  inevitable  decreafe,  by  a natural 
old  age.  Some  prejudiced  people,  however, 
will  always  fliut  their  eyes  againft  the  cleared: 
light ! 

635.  Weak  Stocks  may  at  any  time  be 
jflrengthened  by  Cads,  or,  by  holding  a large 
mouth’d  bottle  to  the  entrance  of  a very  po- 
pulous Stock,  when  gently  driking  the  hive 
numbers  will  be  in  a hurry  to  come  out,  and 
fo  be  catched  therein.  As  foon  as  you  have 
got  a fufliciency,  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  a paper,  having  air-holes  in  it; 
at  night  fix  the  month  of  the  bottle  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hive  you  would  replenidi,  clof- 
ing  up  all  other  openings ; the  Bees  will  foon 
quit  the  bottle  to  enjoy  more  comfortable  ac- 
commodations ; or  by  fetting  fome  honeyed 
combs  upon  a hive  floor,  and  an  empty  hive 
over  them,  great  multitudes  will  be  attracted 
to  feed  : when  there  is  a company  adequate  to 
your  intention,  dop  the  door-way,  and  thus 
confine  them  until  night.  Take  the  hive  gently 

up 
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up,  for  the  Bees  vvill  be  colledted  at  the  top, 
fet  them  over  or  under  the  Stock  you  wifli 
to  ftrengthen,  and  the  next  morning  or  even- 
ing take  away  the  empty  hive. 

636.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  by 
age  or  any  accident  a Queen  dies,  the  Bees  of 
that  hive  commonly  quit  it,and  join  themfelves 
to  fome  other  Stock  : but  to  make  themielves 
the  more  acceptable  they  gradually  take  the 
honey  from  their  own  hive,  and  carry  it  as  a 
prefent  to  their  new  alTociates.  That  fuch  an 
accident  has  happened  to  a Stock  may  be 
known  by  a clear  and  uninterrupted  hum- 
ming of  the  Bees  in  the  hive  ; by  there  being 
a great  croud  at  the  entrance  (provided  it  is 
not  fwarming-time)  j by  their  feeming  melan- 
choly and  indolent ; by  their  not  carrying  any 
farina  ; and  appearing  not  to  fight  or  quarrel. 

637.  Upon  any  fufpicions  ot  this  kind  you 
may  by  attentively  obferving,  readily  difcover 
to  which  of  your  Stocks  they  are  carrying 
the  treafure ; lor  in  this  cafe  the  Bees  of  this 
Stock  will  be  feen  in  an  unufual  hurry,  and 
precipitately  going  in  and  out  in  great  crouds. 
You  may  either  permit  them  to  continue  car- 
rying  off  the  honey ; or  if  the  queenlefs 
Stock  be  your  own,  poife  it  in  your  hands, 
and  if  you  judge  there  be  honey  enough  left 
worth  taking,  at  night  remove  it  to  an  out- 
houfe,  and  if  there  be  any  Bees  in  it,  drive 
them  out  into  an  empty  hive,  and  fet  it  clofe 
to  the  Stock,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  they  will 
unite  with  the  Stock  before  morning,  other- 
wife  you  would  lofe  all  the  honey. 


638.  But 
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638.  But  if  the  hive  be  heavy,,  full  of 
Bees,  and  perhaps  a large  brood,  and  if  the 
Queen  has  not  been  long  dead,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  preferve  it.  This  may  be  done  if 
it  be  at  a time, ’that  fome  of  your  Stocks  can 
fpare  a young  Queen,  or  .even  a royal  cell 
fealed  up,  which  being  put  juft  within  the 
door-way  will  be  received  with  the  greateft 
pleafure,  and  will  immediately  encourage 
them  to  proceed  to  their  work  again.  But 
othervvife,  fet  the  hive  over  a weak  Stock  to 
incorporate  with  it. 

639.  All  Stocks  however  do  not  defert 
their  hives  on  this  melancholy  occafion  ; but 
will  continue  to  work,  though  very  little^ 
and  with  no  fpirit ; and  will  gradually  de- 
creafe,  until  at  laft  none  are  left ; or  perhaps 
before  that  period,'^wiil  become -a  prey  to 
robbers. 

640.  If  a Qiieen  dies,  though  feveral 
weeks  after  a fwarm  is  hived,  they  ufually 
defert  their  hive,  and  return  to  the  mother 
Stock,  tranfporting  their  honey  with  them. 

641.  As  many  country  people,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  "has  been  faid,  or  alTthe 
arguments  that  can  be  ufed^  will  yet  remain 
obftinatcly  blind  to  their  own  intereft,  and 
annually  deftroy  their  Bees ; therefore,  that 
we  may  not  be  accufed  of  a fond  partiality, 
we  fubjoin  the  pernicious  method. 

642.  Prepare  a few  rags  dipped  in  melted 
brlmftone ; thefe,  at  night,  are  to  be  fet  on  fire, 
and  laid  in  a hole  made  in  the  ground  near 
the  bee-ftand.  The  Stock  is  then  nimbly  to  be 

taken 
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taken  off  and  fet  over  the  fuffocating  fume, 
which  in  a very  few  minutes  deftroys  the 
lives  and  happinefs  of  thoufands.  A few 
ffrokes  of.  the  hand,  will  caufe  thofe  that 
flill  hang  among  the  combs  to  fall ; which 
concludes  the  dreadful  catallophe ! 

Alas  ! ill-fated  Bees  ! doomed  to  be  .vie-' 
tims  of  your  own  induftry  ! 

643.  The  cruelty  of  this  pradlice,  the 
poet  has  adverted  to,  with  fucli  pathetic 
energy,  that  I feel  myfelf  conilrained  ta 
tranferibe  it. 


644.  Ah  fee  where  robb’cl  and  murder’d,  in  that  pit;,, 
Lies  the  flill  heaving  hive  ! at  evening  fnatched. 

Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
x^ifd  fix’d  o’er  fulphur  : while  not  dreaming^  ill. 

The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells. 

Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  fchemes 
Of  temperance,  for  winter  poor ; rejoiced 
To  mark,  full  flowing  round,  their  copious  {lores  ; 
Sudden  the  dark  oppreflive  fleam  afeends  : , > 

And  us’d  to  milder  feents,  the  tender  race,  • 

By  thoufands,  tumble  from  their  honey’d  domes^ 
Convolv’d  and  ao-onizino-  in  the  dull. 

o o 

And  was  it  for  this  you  roam’d  the  fpring, 

Intent  from  flower  to  flower  ? for  this  you  toil’d 
Ceafelcfs  the  burning  fiimmer- heat’s  away  ? 

For  this  in  autumn  fearch’d  the  blooming  wafle. 

Nor  loft  one  funny  gleam  ? for  this  ftid  fate  ? 

O man  1 tyranniq  lord  ] how  long,  how  long. 

Shall  proftrate  nature  groan  beneath^ your  rage, 

Awaitinjr' 

19 
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Awaiting  renovation  ? When  olUg^d^ 

Muji  you  deftroy  ? of  their  amhrofial  food 
Canyon  not  borrow  ; and  in  juft  return. 

Afford  them  ftielter  from  the  wintry  winds  ; 

Or,  as  the  fharp  year  pinches,  with  their  owit 
Again  regale  them  on  fome  fmiling  day  ? 

See  where  the  ftony  bottom  of  their  town 
Looks  defolate,  and  wild  ; with  here  and  there 
A helplefs  number,  who  the  ruin’d  ftate 
Survive,  lamenting  weak,  caft  out  to  death. 

Thus  a proud  city,  populous  and  rich, 
f ull  of  the  works  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy. 

At  theatre  or  feaft,  or  funk  in  fleep, 

(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  feiz'd 
By  fome  dread  earthquake,  and  convulfive  hurl’d 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  ftench  involv’d. 

Into  a gulph  of  blue  fulphureous  flame.” 

Thomson’s  Seasons. 

645.  But  to  countenance  this  yearly  maf- 
facre,  a very  plauiible  reafon  will  be  retorted 
upon  me.  That  as  Bees  live  but  a year^  to 
what  purpofe  keep  an  old  or  laft  year's  Stock 
which  will  die  of  themfelves,  tho’  we  do  not 
-deftroy  them  ? A hive  of  Bees  may  be  com- 
pared to  a city,  whofe  inhabitants  con- 
lidered  fmgly  have  a limited  and  fhort  duration, 
but  the  City  may  continue  populous,  for  a 
thoufand  generations.  There  is  a continual 
fticccffion  of  births,  as  well  as  of  deaths. 
So  is  it  with  the  city  of  Bees,  in  which,  at 
the  ufual  taking-up-time,  there  are  Bees  in 
every  ftage  of  ftfe;  from  iqfancy  to  mature 

old 
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old  age.  And  are  in  this  refpeft,  upon 
a par  with  any  Swarm  you  have.  The  walls 
of  their  city  indeed,  being  made  of  ftraw, 
foon  decay,  and  their  combs,  after  two  years 
become  black  and  foul,  and  detrimental  to 
their  future  ptofperity,  But  .the  Bees  as  a 
colledtive  body,  will  perpetuate  their  locieties, 
like  every  other  clafs  of  creatures,  as  long 
as  the  world  endures. 

646.  But  here  it  may  be  afked,  if  we 
are  never  to  deftroy  the  Bees,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  them,  when  we  have  as  many  as 
our  (ituation  and  pafturage  will  fupport  ? 
Whenever  you  become  fo  fortunate,  augment 
each  Stock,  by  re-uniting  the  Swarms  again  to 
them  (379).  By  which  means  your  Stocks 
will  afford  you  a very  great  increafe  of  virgin 
honey,  or  of  glaffes  of  honey  of  high  value. 

647.  When  Stocks  are  fo  populous  as  to 
contain  in  each  of  them,  as  many  as  three 
good  Swarms,  it  is  as  many  as  will  thrive 
together  in  one  hive  3 therefore  if  you  have 
ftill  more  Swarms,  unite  two  or  three  of 
thefe  to  form  one  Stock;  and  iliould  you 
have  too  many  Swarms  ; either  fell  them,  or 
fome  of  your  Stocks,  or,  obtain  permiflion 
to  fet  them  in  diftant  gardens.  For  un- 
favourable feafons  will  come,  accidents  mav 
happen,  and  your  home  Stocks  be  diminilhed 
and  want  a reinforcement. 

648.  LafUy,  there  is  one  way,  fuper- 
eminent  in  wildom  and  benehcence ; rather 
than  expofe  your  I'uperfluous  Stocks  to  a need- 
lefs  and  barbarous  burning,  give  them  to 

feme 
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fome  of  your  poor,  but  deferving  neighbours^ 
■who  live  at  fuch  a diftance  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  pafturage  of  your  own  Stocks.  So 
will  the  hungry  be  fed,  and  your  own  hearts 
exult  in  the  pleafing  joy  of  conferring  a benefit 
on  a deferving  family;  and  faving  the  lives 
of  thoufands  of  fuch  induftrious  infedts. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 

CfWafps,  MicCy  and  other  Dejlroyers  ^Bees, 
with  the  Means  of  Prevention, 

649.  ^ HE  Bees,  like  many  other  wor- 

thy  and  induftrious  people,  are 
often  plundered  of,  their  well  earned  wealth, 
circumvented  in  their  honed:  labours,  • and 
robbed  of  their  peace  by  the  idle,  the  vi- 
cious, and  the  envious. 

Of  this  wicked  fraternity,  the  Wood- 
pecker or  (as  fome  call  it)  the  Tree-creeper 
Itands  foremoft,  feizing  them  without  mercy, 
as  they  are  gathering  farina  from  off  the 
fallows,  in  early  fpring. 

650.  The  Sparrow  and  that  voracious  and 
daring  bird  of  fuperftition,  the  Robin  Red- 
breaft,  will  peck  them  oif  the  flowers,  or 
even  (as  I have  often  feen)  ftand  upon  their 

refting 
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reflIng  boards  and  feize  them  as  they 
iffue  trom  their  hives.  Swallows  catch  the 
Bees  as  they  fly  and  carry  them  to  their  nefts. 
Thefe  birds  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by  the  gun, 
by  limed  twigs,  or  by  giving  a few  pence  to 
children  to  take  their  nefts. 

651.  The  moLife  is  a very  formidable 
enemy  in  the  winter,  deftroying  a Stock 
prefen tly  ; to  which  he  is  often  tempted,  by 
the  large  and  deep  gafties  injudicioully  made 
by  country  people  in  the  edges  of  their  hives, 
by  which  he  is  admitted  without  obftruc- 
tion  or  difliculty.  But  where  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  he  will  endeavour  cither  to  enlarge  the 
entrance,  to  make  a frefti  opening  in  the 
ilvirts,  or  fome  other  part,  or  ^make  a lodge- 
ment over  the  top,  uiider  the  hackel,  and 
there  form  his  nell;  and  by  degrees  gnaw 
a way  through  into  the  center  of  the  hive, 
for  the  more  ready^  fupport  of  himfelf  and 
vounf^.  Therefore  where  hackels  are  ufed 
(pans  are  not  fo  liable  to  this  inconvenience) 
the  tops  and  flcirts  ihould  be  often  examined. 
The  door- ways  ihould  alfo  be  lelTened,  by 
pieces  of  wood,  cut  to  proper  dimenflons, 
or  by  plaiifter  or  clay,  thereby  rendering  the 
entrance  too  low  for  them,  as  well  as  flugs 
or  fnails  to  enter. 

652.  But  if  your  Apiary  be  much  infefted 
by  mice,  traps  fhould  be  fet  i or  a kitten, 
reared  and  fed  therein  without  being  fuf- 
fered  to  come  into  the  houfe,  will  at  the 
fame  time  keep  the  mice  from  your  Stocks, 
and  the  birds  from  your  grounds,  and  there- 
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by  not  only  preferve  your  Bees  but  alfo  your 
garden  feeds.  The  kitten,  however,  of  any 
cat  indifcriminately  will  not  do.  Cats,  as  v/ell 
as  men  and  monkies,  have  a diverfity  of  ta- 
lents, adapted  to  different  purpofes ; there-r  j 

fore  choofe  one  from  a dam  famous  for  birds  I 

and  field  mice,  and  let  the  kitten  remain  | 

with  her  mother  long  enough  to  receive  ! 

her  inftruftions,  and  to  profit  from  her  ex- 
ample. There  are  few  quadrupeds  but 
what  give  their  offspring  an  education, 
fuitable  to  their  fituation  in  life  : whether 
all  bipeds  do  fo  too,  I pretend  not  to  de- 
termine. Befides,  the  amorous  parley  of  a 
congrefs  of  cats  on  a flarry  night  will  prove  ; 

highly  terrific  to  this  whole  fpecies  of  vermin.  ^ 

653.  When  thofe  flow  movers,  the  flugs, 

blunder  their  way  into  a hive,  it  is  by  mif-  ’ 

take  and  not  by  intention;  (for  their  tafte  ' ; 

is  not  fuited  to  relifh  fuch  fweets)  and  their  1 

company  is  as  difagreeable  to  the  Bees,  as  A 

that  of  drunkards,  or  a debauchee,  would  | 

be  to  a fociety  of  angels';  however  as  thefe  j 

Ample  infects  do  no  harm,  they  will  in  time  1 

find  their  way  out  again.  I have  often  feen 
them  againfi  the  windows  of  my  boxes,  but  ^ 

never  found  any,  either  dead  or  alive,  when  .j 

^ 'i' 

the  boxes  have  been  taken  up. 

654.  Hornets  in  fpring,  will  watch  the 
coming  out  of  the  Bees,  and  deflroy  them. 

But  as  thefe  fierce  infedts  are  few  in  number, 

^nd  fcarce,' unlefs  they  be  nefted  near  the 
Apiary,  they  fcldom  do  any  great  damage. 

655.  j \Vafps  are  extremely  dangerous  at 
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the  latter  end  of  fummer,  and  in  autumn. 
AWafp  is  much  ftronger  than  a Bee ; fo  much 
fo  that  one  will  difcngage  himfelf  from  two 
or  three  Bees,  and  probably  with  the  death 
of  one  or  two  of  them.  They  are  very  bold, 
and  will  frequently  get  into  a hive  in  fpite 
of  all  obftacles,  and  at  the  greateft  hazard,  but 
are  generally  either  killed  or  efcape  loaded 
with  the  choicefi:  honey.  But  when  the 
weather  grows  fo  cold  that  the  Bees  cannot 

- w 

keep  guard,  numbers  will  then  get  in  and 
devour  a great  deal  of  honey,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Bees  ; and  ihould  the  Stock  be 
vreak,  will  totally  deflroy  it. 

656.  The  winter’s  wet  and  cold  generally 
kill  many  of  the  Mother- Wafps,  while  in 
their  torpid  ilate.  If  the  Ipring  alfo  be  wet 
and  cold,  it  hinders  their  breeding,  and 
caufes  the  brood  to  be  few  and  late.  Should 
the  beginning  of  April  be  w’arm,  and  after- 
w^ards  cold  and  ftormy,  it  will  prevent  their 
coming  out  for  food,  and  mod:  part  of  them 
will  be  ftarved  to  death  ; freeing  the  Bees 

^ from  the  danger  of  them  that  year.  Nay  a 
continuance  of  w^et,  though  without  cold,  fo 
fpoils  their  nefts,  that  few^Wafps  will  be  fcen 
’till  the  middle  of  September,  But  a mild 
winter,  when  fucceeded  by  a hot  anddry  fpring 
and  fummer,  will  fo  favour  their  increafe, 
almod:  in  every  place,  that,  without’ diligent 
attention,  many  Stocks  • will  be  ruined  by 
their  depredations. 

657.  The  bed:  time  to  prevent  a great 
ncreafe  o.'  thefe  mifchievious  infedls  is  in  the 
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fpring  ; by  killing  the  Mother- Wafps,  in 
March  or  April,  when  they  firft  make  their 
appearance,  among  old  timber  and  buildings, 
to  colle6l  fmall  Ihivers  of  the  wood  to  form 
their  nefts  with.  1 hey  alfo  vifit  the  goofe- 
berry  and  currant  bullies  about  that  time. 
By  deftroying  One  then,  you  in  faft  cut  off 
a whole  brood.  For  all  the  common  Wafps, 
or  Workers,  die  in  the  autumn,  leaving 
only  the  females,  to  renew  the  Ipecies  the 
next  year. 

658.  Phials  of  fugar  and  ale  hung  about 
the  places  of  their  haunts,  will  attradl  their 
notice,  and  allure  them  to  their  deftrudtion. 
But  thcfe  muft  not  be  placed  among  your 
Bees,  for  they  alfo  will  then  fip  and  die; 
therefore,  wdierever  you  fet  the  phials, 
they  iiiuIl  be  well  looked  after,  and  if  the 
Bees  are  cbferved  to  vifit  them,  they  muft 
be  removed  further  off,  or  ftopt  up,  until 
honey  gathering  commences  : at  v/hich  -time 
the  Bees  v\il!  be  in  no  danger ; at  leaft  not  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  w^hen  as  young 
Wafps  beginning  then  to  be  very  numerous, 
many  perfons  very  Imprudently  place  phials 
of  fugar  and  ale  among  their  bce-ftands,  there- 
by inticing  all  the  Wafps  of  the  neighbour- 
hcod  into  their  Apiaries.  This  how^ever 
ftiould  be  cautioufly  avoided  as  above  diredled. 

659,  Perhaps  a piece  of  liver,  or  fweet 
fruit  put  into  the  bottom  of  a long  necked 
bottle,  would  be  moft  eligible ; the  Bees, 
not  liking  fuch  entertainment,  will  then 
be  in  no  danger. 
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670.  If  Wafps  are  feen  to  attempt  any 
Stock,  efpecially  in  autumn,  contrad:  tlie 
door-way  by  a piece  of  tea  lead  or  tin,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  faflened  thereto,  leaving 
only  about  half  an  inch  for  the  paflage  of 
the  Bees.  For  a few  in  number  can  defend 
a fmall  pafs  again  ft  a mighty  hoft.  But 
iFouid  the  Bees  feem  remifs  and  not  fuffi- 
ciently  courageous  to  do  their  duty,  thruft  a 
fmall  twig  feveral  times  into  their  hive ; this 
will  rouze  and  irritate  them,  fo  as  to  make 
them  vent  their  fury  upon  the  Wafps  ; and 
the  Apiator  too  if  he  does  not  make  a 
nimble  retreat. 

671.  Wafps  nefts  ftiould  be  fought  cut, 
and  as  many  deftroyed  as  poffible.  For.  a trifle 
boys  will  do  it  by  way  of  diverfion.  The 
beft  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  take  half  an 
ounce  of  gunpowder,  wet  it  juft  fufficiently 
to  make  it  ftick  together  to  burn  without, ex- 
plofion,  fimilar  to  Vv^hat  the  boys  call  a wild-' 
fire.  Put  it  into  a paper,  rolled  up  like  a 
quill,  of  about  a finger’s  length  : leaving  one 
end  open.  It  muft  be  made  up  but  a little 
while  before  it  be  ufed,  or  it  will  grow  too 
dry.  A little  before  night,  or  very  early  ia 
the  morning,  when  the  Wafps  are  all  at  home, 
examine  if  there  be  any  more  pafiages  to 
their  nefts  than  one,  and  with  a clump  of 
earth  or  fod,  ftop  them  all  up  but  * one, 
and  have  another  fod  in  readinefs  to  ftop  up 
that  alfo.  Then  with  a match  fet  fire  to  the 
end  of  the  fquib,  thruft  it  diredtly  into  the 
hok!  or  mouth  of  the  neft,  and  immediately 
ftop  it  up  with  the  fod  as  clofe  as  poftible 
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that  none  of  the  fume  may  efcape.  In; 
a few  minutes  the  Wafps  will  be  all  fuffo- 
catcd,  but  will  recover  again  in  a fhort 
time  if  expofed  to  the  air ; therefore  for 
the  greater  certainty,  the  neft  lliould  be  dug 
up  with  all  expedition,  and  either  burnt  or 
buried.  The  neft  may  be  dug  up  whole,  as 
a natural  curiofity  worthy  of  notice.  Some 
nefts  may  be  very  extenlive,  and  will  there- 
fore require  double  the  quantity  of  gun^ 
powder.  If  two  ounces  be  ufed,  and  all 
the  paflages  well  clofed  up,  they  will  be  fo 
effedluallv  fuftbeated  as  to  rife  no  more.  The 
voun^:  brood  of  the  nefts,  will  furnifti  an 
excellent  entertainment  for  poultry,  or  for 
fiiF,  if  thrown  into  the  ponds.  The  tops 
of  their  nefts  are  often  within  half  a foot  of 
the  furface,.  but  fome times  not  within  a foot' 
or  foot  and  a half. 

672.  Or  a hole  may  be  made  juft  over 
the  top  of  their  nefts,  and  a large  quantity 
of  water  poured  therein  fufficient  to  drown 
them : Boiling  water  will  quickly  and  effec- 
tually deftroy  them,  either  in  the  ground,  or 
among  thatch,  or  in  hollow  trees.  In  fituations 
where  the  other  methods  cannot  fo  con- 
veniently be  purfued,  fmoke  and  the  fumes 
of  brimftone  may  be  introduced,  in  order  to 
diflodge  or  fmothcr  them. 

673.  Hornets  hang  their  nefis  to  the  eves, 
rafters,  beams  of  barns,  out-houfes,  or  in  hol- 
low trees.  They  are  of  a globular  form,  the  cx- 

^ternal  part  ofwhich, like  that^of  the  wafp’s  nefts, 
is  compofed  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  and  much 
rcfemblcs  courfe  greyifh  paper.  As  they  arc 
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more  formidable  and  dangerous  than  Wafps* 
o their  numbers  are  proportionably  linaller. 
The  belt  way  to  eftedt  their  deflrudion  is  to 
take  a bag  large  enough  to  flip  over  their  neft, 
the  mouth  of  which  fhould  have  a running 
firing,  whereby  it  may  eafily  be  drawn  dole 
together. 

674.  On  a rainy  day  or  night,  gently  draw 
the  bag  over  the  neft  fo  as  to  take  the  whole 
in,  and  immediately  draw  the  firings  tight,  fo 
that  the  nefl  and  hornets  altogether  be  fall  in- 
cluded in  the  bag,  which  fliould  be  diredly 
immerfed  in  water,  and  remain  an  hour  or 
more  •,  after  which  it  may  fafely  be  taken  out, 
the  neft  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  hornets 
bruflaed  off  and  buried ; but  the  cakes  that 
have  brood  in  them,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Wafps, 
if  given  to  your  poultry,  will  prove  a delicious 
feaft. 

675.  The  next  enemy  to  our  induftrious 
Bees,  is  a large  moth  called  the  Wax-Moth,as 
the  maggots  proceeding  from  it  devour  the 
wax  for  their  fuftenanee.  The  mother  of' 
thefe  infedts,  is  extremely  attentive  to  difcor  er 
every  crevice,  chafm,  or  hole  about  a hive, 
cfpecially  about  the  fldrts,  as  a proper  nefts 
for  her  eggs.  Should  flae  not  prove  fuccefs- 
ful  about  the  externals  of  the  hive,  (he  will 
watch  an  opportunity  of  flipping  within,  and 
of  doing  it  there.  The  eggs  foon  become  a 
large,  white,  and  voracious  maggot,  which 
fpins  over  itfelf  a defence,  and  annoys  the 
Bees,  The  maggots  continually  increafe  and 
confume  the  combs,  until  at  length  they  pol- 
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fefs  the  principal  part  of  the  hive,  and  the 
poor  Bees  perilh  with  famine,  or  arc  obliged 
to  fcparate  and  feck  new  habitations.  Old 
draw  hives  are  very  fubjedl  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  thefe  infers,  having  fuch  inviting 
harbour  for  them.  Boxes  are  not  fo  fubjedt 
to  be  infefted  with  them  as'  hives,  efpecially 
it  the  crevices  and  joinings  be  carefully  flop- 
ped up  with  any  kind  of  cement : but  neither 
boxes  nor  hives  in  the  double  method  are  li- 
able to  luffer  much  from  thefe  deflroyers ; for 
being  fo  often  fhifted,  they  have  not  length 
of  time,  even  if  they  get  in,  to  prove  very 
formidable.  Which  is  another  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  our  changing  open  method. 

676.  However  it  is  very  proper,  as  a great 
prefervative  from  vermin,  that  all  hives  and 
boxes  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  be  now  and 
then  lifted  up,  the  edges  rubbed  and  the 
floors  cleanfed  ; or,  if  the  floors  be  moveable, 
exchanged  for  frelh  dry  ones.  The  bell:  time 
to  do  it  is  early  in  the  morning  ; when  the 
Bees  are  chilled  and  drowfv,  it  may  be  done 
fo  nimbly  as  to  be  finhhed  before  they 
have  recovered  themfelves  enough  to  molelfc 
you.  This  is  particularly  needful  in  the 
fpring,  as  fcon  as  the  Bees  feem  brifle : as  dur- 
ing the  winter  there  will  be  a coUe(?:ion  of 
crumbs  of  wax,  dead  Bees,  that  perhaps 
have  died  of  age,  and  other  filth  ; which,  if 
not  removed,  will  annoy  the  Bees  and  hinder 
their  work. 

677.  Wood-lice  are  alfo  great  deflroyers  of 
BeeS'.  Bee-ftands,  cots  or  houfes,  that  are. 
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TTiade  of  old  decayed  wood,  harbour  and  en- 
courage their  breed.  Old  timber  or  old 
hedges,  near  the  hives  have  the  fame  bad  ten- 
dency. During  the  cold  of  the  winter  and 
fpring  they  will  breed  in  the  combs  and  con- 
fume  the  honey.  They  fhould  be  often  fought 
for.and  killed. 

678.  Earwigs  are  nightly  plunderers  ; they 
can  enter  by  a very  narrow  chafm  ; and  con- 
ceal themfelves  in  a very  fmall  fpace.  They 
fteal  in  at  night,  drag  out  Bee  after  Bee, 
fucking  out  their  vitals,  and  leave  nothing  but 
their  flcins,  as  fo  many  fcalps,  emblems  of 
their  butchery ; thus  gradually  diminifhing 
the  Stock,  while  the  Apiator  is  oftentimes, 
ignorantly  wondering  at  the  caufe.  When 
the  fhells  of  Bees  are  perceived  about 
a Stock,  it  ihcws  the  pernicious  bufinefs  is 
begun.  Search  for  the  nefts  of  the  ear-wigs, 
and  kill  them.  Clofe  every  crevice  that  may 
have  given  them  admittance  : the  edges  of  the 
hives  and  floors,  and  every  part  of  the  ftands  or 
houfe  mufl  be  brufhed  and  made  very  clean. 
Let^no  ftraw,  rags,  or  cloth  remain  about  the 
hives,  for  thefe  infedts  prefently  conceal  them- 
fclves  and  fettle  therein  : and  continue  to 
fearch  for  them  every  day,  fo  long  as  any 
mangled  Bees  are  found  about  the  hive. 

679.Thehives  andhoufes  (hould  iikewife  be^ 
often  brulhed,  and  kept  particularly  free  from 
fpiders  webs.  This  requires  to  be  done  aimofl 
every  day  during  the  fummer^  or  many  of  the 
Bees  will  be  iiitangled  in  ihefe  fatal  nets,  and 
become  victims  to  thefe  folitary  devourers. 

680.  Snails 
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6So.  Snails  and  Slugs  fliould  often  be 

fearched  for,  and  taken  away  ; and  nothing 
left  about  the  hives  to  conceal  them. 

68 1.  Cleanlinefs  is  an  article  of  confe- 
quence  in  the  prefervation  of  Bees,  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  many  enemies  with  which  they 
are  encompaffed.  Their  increafe  and  prof>* 
perity  therefore,  may  rationally  be  expefted 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken  of  them. 

Riches  feldom  flow  into  the  lap  of  indo- 
lence ; but  the  hand  of  induftry  fhall  be  re^ 
warded  with  plenty. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  their  Wars  and  Robberies,  Direct 
tions  how  to  terminate  or  prevent  them. 

682.  A MAZING!  can  fuch  epithets  be 

applicable  to  the  induftriousBces? 
Ves,  it  cannot  be  concealed, that  in  forne  parti 
culars,they  but  too  much  refemble  the  ratio72al 
fpecies.  But  which  are  mofl;  to  blame  ? Let 
the  philofopher  and  the  divine  determine. 
I am  only  a champion  for  the  Bees,  and  hope 
to  exculpate  them. 


In 
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In  their  own  habitations,  and  among 
their  own  communities,  as  well  as  when  at 
their  labours,  Bees  are  as  pacific  as  a monk  in 
his  cell  : but  if  pinched  with  hunger,  at  a 
time  when  no  provifioii  is  to  be  got  by  honeji 
induftry,  they  become  defperate  and  furious ; 

Hunger,  (according  to  the  old  proverb) 

will  break  through  ftone  walls  1 he 
Bees,  thus  fituated,  will  turn  robbers  rather 
than  die.  But  among  the  rulers  of  mankind 
can  this  necefiity  be  pleaded  for  the  deluge 
of  blood  fo  frequently  fpilt  ? Alas  ! no  ! 

683.  Bees^are  never  poor  through  want  of 
provident  care,  or  through  indolence,  on  their 
own  part ; but  frequently  from  a long  con- 
tinuance of  inclement  weather,  or  from  fwarm- 
ing  too  late,  or  through  an  infufficiency  of 
numbers.  When  by  fome  or  all  of  thefe 
caufes,  they  have  Been  prevented  from  re- 
pleni(hing\< their  hives  in  time,  they  coniult: 
upon  furniflnng  themfelves  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  by  befieging  and  plundering  the 
caftles  of  fome  of  the  neighbourhood. 

684.  Being  determined  upon  the  point,, 
fcouts  are  fen t out  to  obtain  intelligence,  and 
others  as  fpies,  who  if  poliible  are  to  get  in 
undifeovered,  and  to  make  the  proper  obfer- 
vations  of  the  force,  ftrength,  and  treafure 
of  the  Stock  to  be  attacked.  At  firft  the 
fpies  are  very  timorous,  trying  to  pitch  here 
and  there,  and  fometimes  fettling  at  the  door- 
way  to  make  obfervations,  and  then  arc  upon 
the  wing  again.  The  invaded  Bees  at  the 
fame  iafiant,  if  they  are  ftrong  in  force,  will 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  feize  and  dlfpatch  them  for 
their  infolence;  from  which  time  a ftrong 
guard  will  always  be  kept  at  the  entrance. 

685.  But  if  a few  have  been  fo  fuccefsful 
as  to  get  admittance,  and  tafte  the  fweets 
with  impunity,  the  next  day  they  will  forrh 
a regular  attack  in  full  force.  In  confequence 
of  which,  a moft  fatal  feene  of  war  and 
flaughter  will  enfue.  All  is  fury  and  tumult : 
kill  or  be  killed  is  the  dreadful  alternative. 
Thoufands  on  both  lides  prefently  lie  dead 
or  dying  ; nor  does  night  put  an  end  to  the 
conflid:.  Day  after  day,  the  bloody  con- 
teft  is  renewed,  both  within  the  hive  and 
without.  For  the  invaders  will  never  give 
out  if  they  have  once  penetrated  fo  far  as  to 
open  the  fealed  combs.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
but  fury,  defolation  and  death  is  to  be  feen 
throughout  the  whole  domain.  One  only 
circumftance  excepted ; which  is,  the  death 
of  the  Queen  of  the  invaded  Stock.  This  the 
enemy  knows,  and  therefore  to  make  fliort 
work,  the  boldeft  of  them  endeavour  to  rufh 
upon  her  as  foon  as  poffible;  in  this  at-' 
tempt  great  numbers  fall  vidtims  to  their 
raibnefs ; but  whenever  any  of  them  reach 
her,  (he  is  inftantly  flain.  A truce  is  now 
immediately  founded  by  both  armies,  andhof- 
tilities  fuddenly  ceafe,  an  alliance  is  made,  and 
the  vanquiflied  Bees  affift  in  tranfporting  their 
own  treafure  to  the  cadle  of  their  invaders. 

686.  Sometimes  however,  the  Queen,  and 
a few  of  her  fubjedds,  efcape ; leaving  her 
citv  and  treafure  in  the  poiTcifion  of  the  conr 
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querors.  Sad  reverfe  of  fortune ! bereaved 
of  every  thing  ! what  expedient  can  lave 
them  ? famine  or  fighting  is  the  deplored 
alternative.  The  lad,  as  die  lefler  evil,  is 
preferred.  They  become  in  their  turn,  a 
let  of  lawlefs  rovers.  Seeking  therefore  an- 
other Bee-garden,  they  endeavour  to  re- 
taliate their  cruel  treatment  on  feme  of  thefe  : 
and  in  the  attempt  will  iurely  die  or  con- 


quer. 


687.  Will  the  fenate  decree  a civic  crown, 
to  him  v/ho  (hall  point  out  the  method  of 
terminating  thefe  ruinous  wars  and  faving  a 
Queen. 

688.  Crown  or  no  crown,  we  will  try 
our  ficill.  Whenever  ftrange  Bees  are  feen, 
trying  to  Hide  into  a hive,  the  door-way  muft 
be  contradted  to  half  an  inch,  as  a narrow  paf- 
fage  can  be  eafily  defended  by  a few  againft 
a great  number.  This  is  bed  done  by  flips 
of  tin  or  tea-lead  perforated  with  holes ; and 
having  a paflage  cut  out  at  the  bottom  of 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  fadened  to  the 
hive  by  a nail  at  each  end  : or,  by  a piece 
of  elder  flit  and  the  pith  taken  out  j two.  of 
thefe  are  to  be  placed  in  the  door-way,  the 
red  plaidered  up  with  clay  or  cow  dung. 
Then  thrud  a twig  into  the  hive,  to  roufe 
the  anger  of  the  Bees,  to  make  them  keep 
guard.  But  if  notwithdanding  this,  the  next 
day  more  drangers  appear,  dop  the  hive 
quite  up,  leaving  only  feme  air-holes. 

689.  By  thefe  means,  both  the  true  and 
falfe  Bees  will  be  kept  out  ’till  evening,  when 

thofe 
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thole  of  all  the  other  Stocks  are  gone  to  reft: 
at  which  times  the  falfe  Bees  that  are  with- 
out will  return  home ; then  unftopping  the 
hive,  if  any  falfe  be  within,  they  will  alfo 
ilTue  out  and  depart,  and  your  own  Bees  that 
were  kept  waiting  without  will  enter. 

690.  Feel  the  weight  of  your  hive,  and 

if  in  good  condition  and  fiifficiently  flocked 
..with  Bees,  you  may  venture  to  let  it  ftand  a 
fiege  the  next  day,  provided  the  door- way  of 
it  he  flopped  very  early  the  next  morning, 
fome  time  before  any  Bees  are  yet  abroad. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  enemy  Bees,  as 
fad  as  they  come  and  are  attempting  to  enter, 
may  be  knocked  down  with  a piece  of  thin 
board,  or  the  like,  and  killed,  by  a perfon  ap- 
pointed on  purpofe  : this  is  to  be  continued 
without  intertniffion,  fo  long  as  ^y  of  them 
appear.  In  about  four,  five,  oj^lix  hours,  , 
according  to  the  number,  the  whole  will  : 
be  deftroyed.  After  waiting  an  hour  longer, 
and  no  more  are  perceived  to  come,  your  own  ! 
Bees  may  be  let  out.  This  confinement  will  j 
make  your  own  Bees  furious  againfl  any  fu-  j 
ture  afidult,  1 

691.  But  fliould  a Stock  be  aflaulted,  and  j 
the  fight  begun  before  you  are  apprized  | 
of  it,  immediately  flop  the  door-way  up ; 
and  at  night,  if  you  find  it  poor  and  weak,  % 
unite  it  to  fome  otherStock  (380),  taking  care 
to  preferve  the  brood  (588) ; for  being  fo  ^ 
much  weakened,  it  will  hardly  turn  to  any  . 
account  in  Handing,  or  will  moft  likely  fall  a 
prey  to  fume  other  invaders. 

When 
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When  a Stock  is  befet  day  after  day,  it  is 
a fign  that  the  robbers  have  tailed  deep  of 
the  nedtar;  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  bell  to 
take  it,  if  light,  and  to  drive  the  Bees  and 
unite  them  to  another  hive.  But  if  weighty, 
let  it  ftand,  and  kill  the  robbers.  If  they 
are  not  killed  all  in  one  day,  two  or  three 
days  may  be  taken,  keeping  the  Bees  flopped 
up  all  the  while*  But  it  will  be  befl  to 
finifli  them  if  poffible  in  one  day,  left  in 
revenge  for  their  difappointment  they  fliould 
fall  upon  fome  of  your  other  Stocks.  A good 
method  to  prevent  it,  is  to  irritate  all  your 
other  Stocks  by  thrufting  a twig  into  each 
of  their  hives. 

692.  When  a Stock  has  been  alfaulted, 
but  prefently  becomes  quiet,  and  great  crouds 
are  obferved  going  in  and  out,  it  denotes  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  If  this  Stock  be  not  im- 
mediately flopped  up,  all  the  honey  will  be 
carried  away.  In  the  evening  unflop  it,  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Bees  will 
have  all  quitted  it,  and  what  honey  they 
have  left  will  be  at  your  fervice. 

693.  An  attack  by  robbers  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  number  of  dead  Bees  on  the 
ground  before  the  hive,  as  alfo  by  the  crumbs 
of  wax  about  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and 
by  the  Bees  therein  being  in  an  uproar  and 
confufion.  Thefe  battles  of  the  Bees  are  more 
or  lefs  3 violent  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  Bees  invading  or  invaded,  if  the  Stock 
be  weak,  and  the  robbers  numerous,  vic- 
tory foon  follows  the  firft  aflault. 


694.  If 
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694.  If  a Stock  happen  to  be  without 
a Queen,  it  makes  but  a feeble  refiftance,  or 
oftener  none  at  all,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe 
when  late  in  the  feafon,  and  the  weather 
cold  : For  this  occafions  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  to  be  ©left  vacant  and  without  a euard 
at  fuch  times  an  half  inch  door-way  will  be 
fully  fufiicisnt. 

695.  As  (oon  as  rubbers  begin  to  fhew 
their  evil  defigns  in  a Bee-garden,  the  Bees 
of  all  your  good  Stocks  will  conftantly  keep 
guard  at  the  door-ways.  Thefe  are  known  to 
be  fuch)  by  the  unufual  number  of  Bees 
there,  at  that  feafon  of  the  year;  and  by 
their  being  witlidrawn  as  the  intruders  dif- 
appear.  One  year  my  Bees  were  obliged 
thus  to  defend  their  ports  for  near  three 
^^■eeks  ; now  and  then  having  flight  ikir- 
miflies  with  tiic  enemy  ; fometiines  one  Stock 
and  fometimes  another  : but  the  robbers 
finding  them  all  too  well  provided,  and 
their  reception  rather^  too  warm,  retreated 
to  a neighbour’s  Apiary,  where  they  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  ruin  of  two  weak  Stocks. 

696.  Thefe  invaders,  I afterwards  under- 
derdood,  were  a large  Swarm  of  another 
neighbour’s  that  did  not  rife  until  the  latter 
end  of  July;  and  tbic  remainder  of  tlie  fealon 
proving  very  unfavourable,'  ftern  famine 
drove  them  to  thefe  daring  extremities. 

697.  It  is  finRular  that  Bees  feldom  or 
ever  rob  any  Stocks  of  their  own  Apiary  ; 
unicfs  there  happen  to  be  no  weaker  Stocks  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strong  Stocks  are  very  fel- 

dom 
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doni  attacked ; which  is  one  reafon,  among 
many  others,  for  keeping  none  but  what 
. are  lo.  ; , ^ , / 

698.  The  robbing-time  is  fooner  or  later, 
according  as  the  fpring  or  fummer  is  more  or 

^lefs  favourable;  but  it  is  generally  twice  a 
year,  fpring  and  fall.  In  the  fpring  it  is  not 
much,  compared  to  that  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
If  in  the  fpring  the  weather  prove  warm,  the 
Bees  are  thereby  invited  out ; but,  unable  to 
procure  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  their  own 
llock  being  exhaufted,  they  are  induced  to 
become  invaders  of  others  property.  The 
.fpring  robbing  is  over  the  beginning  of  April, 
■fometimes  early  in  March,  according  as  the 
.flowers  are  more  or  lefs  fit  for  furniflaing  fub- 
fifience. 

699.  But  the  mofl:  dangerous  time  is  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  moft  part  of  Auguft-; 
nay,  I have  known  fome  fo  late  as  the  3d  of 
September.  The  Bees  are  'moft  defperate 
in  autumn,  knowing  they  can  then  have  no 
other  rcfource.  As  foon  as  ever  honey-gather- 
ing fails,  robbing  begins.  Every  day  great  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  your  Stocks,  that  the 
invafion  may  be  feen  before  much  damage 
is  done. 

700.  When  Swarms  have  been  plentiful, 
but  late,  and  the  weather  indifferent,  it  will 
be  a dangerous  autumn  ; and  will  require  a, 
very  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  over  the  Apiary, 
Whenever  one  Stock  is  befet,  put  your  others 
in  a proper  pofture  of  defence,  by  contracting 
the  entrances : this  may  prevent  their  being 

U put 
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put  to  the  trial.  A fmall  force  will  defend  a 
narrow  pafs  againfl:  the  power  of  a great  army. 
However,  difcretion  muft  be  ufed  in  narrow- 
ing the  door-ways,  which  mull  be  done  only 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Bees  at  work, 
that  they  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  in 
• their  palling  in  and  out. 

701.  When’a  hive  of  any  force  begins  to  be 
alTaulted,  the  Bees  become  very  irritable  and 
•quarrelfome ; they  will  then  fling  the  Apiator, 

though  familiar  with,  and  fond  of  him  at 
' other  times. 

702.  A weak  Stock  that  is  in  danger,  had 
better  be  united  to  another  w^eak  Stock  (if  you 
have  Inch  a one)  that  has  honey  enough  for 
both  : by  this  means  they  will  form  a compe- 
tent Stock  to  withfland  the  enemy,  to  refill 
the  feverity  of  the  winter’s  cold,  and  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  an  aullere  fpring. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


On  the  great  Mortality  5/^  Bees  in  Winter 
and  Spring  ; the  caufe  invejiigated,  and  how 
to  prevent  it : aljo  the  manner  of  feeding 
them  to  the  bef  advantage. 

703.  ¥ ^ H E articles  of  this  chapter  are 

j[  of  great  importance,  as  fome 
hundred  Stocks  are  loft  every  year,  through 
ignorance  or  inattention  to  thefe  points. 
Nor  as  yet,  hath  the  pradice  been  re- 
duced to  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  well 
adapted  to  public  ufe  ; writers  having  dif- 
'fered  greatly  upon  a fubjed  which,  in 
appearance,  feems  of  no  difficulty.  How- 
ever it  is  hoped,  the  experiments  I have  tried 
will  enable  me  to  remove  all  the  difliculties. 

704.  It  muft  be  confidered,  that  Bees  are 
capable  of  refifting  pold  only  to  a certain 
degree.  That  which  reduces  them  to  a 
lethargic,  or  torpid  ftate,  is  falutary ; for 
thereby  becoming  motionlefs,  perfpiration,  and 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  are  flopped,  and  the 
confequent  diffipation  prevented;  in  this  ftate 
any  frefli  fupply  of  fuftenance  is  unneceffary. 
But  the  warm  air  of  thefpring,  diffolving  their 
coagulated  fluids,  reftores  them  again  to  adivity 
and  to  the  impulfe  of  hunger. 

705.  But  fhould  they  be  expofed  to  fuch 
a degree  of  cold,  as  to  coagulate  their  fluids 
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beyond  the  influence  of  heat  to  reftore,  they 
are  in  a hopelefs  ftate,  and  cannot  be  revivified* 

706.  But  here-  occurs  the  grand  diffi- 
culty; viz.  that  of  knowing  what  degree 
of  cold  will  keep  Bees  in  the  beneficial 
torpid  ftate,  without  injuring  them.  It  muft 
be  allow^ed  that  this  is  far  from  being  a fixed 
point,  and  not  eafily  to  be  afcertained.  But 
though  it  is  not  prudent  to  walk  too  near 
a precipice,  efpecially  with  a giddy  head,  yet 
we  may  I'afely  approach  it  at  fome  yards  di- 
ftance.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  ftiew  in  the 
fequel,  that  any  common  capacity,  may 

.readily  avoid  each  dangerous  extreme,  with- 
out being  either  a philofopher  or  a conjurer. 
Nor  is  there  anyneceffity  for  a thermometer^ 
to  regulate  to  a nicety  this  part  of  ruftic 
ceconomy. 

707.  Though  a Bee,  fingle  and  at  rejly 
be  not  able  to  refift  a degree  of  cold  much 
milder  than  that  which  congeals  water,  and 
will  die  in.  a temperament  mild  enough  for 
moft  other  infefts  of  our  climate ; yet  by 
motion  it  can  acquire  fuch  a heat  as  will 
enable  it  to  refift  an  air  that  has  made  me 
quake  on  going  into,  it  from  a warm  room. 

•.  708.  It  is  well  known  that  exercife  will 
preferve  the  human  body  in  a genial  comfortT 
able  glow  of  warmth,  ,though  in  an  air  fo 
cold  as  otherwife  would  prove  nearly  fatal. 
The  Bees  experience  a fimilar  influence  frorn 
motion.  - 7^9*  .When 
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^09.  When  they  are  colledled.into  acom- 
padl  body,  as  is  their  ufiial  manner  in  thei^* 
hives,  though  then  motionlefs,  they  retain^ 
by  their  numbers,  a very  confiderable  heat» 
and  which  increafes  many  degrees  foon  after# 
and  in  proportion  to  any  motion  commenced* 
To  elucidate  my  meaning,  let  me  compare  3 
hive  to  a barn,  on  entering  which  fingly,  in  a 
cold  winter’s  day,  our  bodies  will  be  chilled# 
and  we  fhall  feel  ourfelves  very  uncomfortable; 
but^fhould  it  be  foon' filled  with  people  we 
fhould  prefently  become  not  only  warm  but 
even  hot. 

710.  Though. from  the  difference  of  fitu- 
ations,  difpofitions  of  places,  and  qualities 
of  hives,  we  cannot  form  one  certain  rule, 
yet  this  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  greater 
quantity  of  Bees  there  is  in  a hive,  the  lefs 
danger  they  will  be  in  of  fuffering  by  cold* 
Tor  which  reafon,  while  a populous  Stock 
will  remain  healthy,  a poor  one  fhall  be 
perifhing.  One  hive  fhall  be  thrown  into  a ' 
ufeful  lethargy  by  the  fame  cold  weather, 
.which  would  fcarcely  diminifh  the  heat  of 
another.  And  whilft  the  Bees  in  one  hive, 
fiiall  be  confuming  their  provifions,  thofe 
in  another  fhall  be  expiring  with  cold. 

71 1.  From  hence  appears  the  neceflitypf 
a moderately  fized  hive  (viz.  half  a bulhel) 
for  their  winter  refidence,  for  if  too  fmall 
they  will,  in  our  common  winters,  be  too 
crouded  and  too  warm  : or  if  the  hive  be 
over  large,  they  will  not  be  numerous  enough 
to  keep  up  the  falutary  fiandard  of  health 

U 3 ^ fufficient' 
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fufficient  to  counteraft  a cold,  damp,  and 
noxious  air.  Many  have  been  the  inventions 
of  ingenious  gentlemen  to  preferve  Bees  in 
this  healthy  medium.  It  may  be  ufeful  to  give 
a few  remarks  upon  thofe  of  moft  note. 

712.  And  firfl:  of  placing  Stocks  in  ice- 
houfes.  The  Imprafticability  of  this  method 
with  refpedl  to  general  ufe  needs  fcarcely  to 
be  pointed  out  to  any  one  i it  is  fufficiently 
obvious  at  the  very  firfl:  view.  None  blit  the 
opulent  polTefs  any ; and  it  is  by  no  means 
probable,  that  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom  will  permit  the  farmers  and 
cottagers  to  depofit  their  Bee  Stocks  in 
their  ice-houfes.  The  benefit  arifing  from 
it  alfo,  would  not  repay  the  trouble,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  a more  certain  pre- 
fervation ; which  yet  is  very  doubtful  : for 
unlels  the  Bees  of  each  Stock  were  very 
numerous,  the  icy  coldnefs  would  cer- 
tainly congeal  their  fluids  beyond  the  limits 
of  a future  diflblubility. 

713.  The  next  method,  and  which  feems 
more  feafible^,  is  that  of  furrounding  the^ 
hives  every  way,  with  dry  earth  or  fand,  be- 
tween hurdles,  or  in  calks,  with  a little  trunk 
to  extend  beyond  the  earth  ns  a pafl'age  for 
the  Bees : a pan  of  honey,  properly  covered 
being  firft  placed  underneath  the  hives. 

714.  To  this  it  may  be  objefted,  that  a 
good  Stock  by  this  treatment  will  be  kept 

too 
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too  wafm  I fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  unlefs 
the  winter  prove  very  fevere,  the  Bees  will 
not  be  in  a torpid  ftate  during  any  part  of 
it,  and  confeqnently  confume  a large  quantity 
of  honey  : which  had  they  flood  expofed  to 
the  weather,  would  have  been  faved.  Oh 
the  contrary,  fhould  the  winter  be  attended 
with  a cold,  damp,  and  foggy  air,  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  Stocks  will  be  in  danger 
from  the  abforbing  power  of  the  earth,  which 
fucks  in  like  a fponge  fuch  noxious  damps, 
and  thus  the  hives  will  be  filled  with  putrid 
exhalations,  together  with  the  confined  and  pu- 
trid perfpiration  of  the  Bees  themfelves.  This 
may  be  feen,  though  in  a much  lefs  degree, 
on  the  infide  of  the  windows  of  box  hives  ih 
fuch  weather.  Under  fuch  circumflances  how 
is  it  poffible  for  the  Bees  to  be  otherwife  than 
weak  and  fickly  ? And  indeed  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  cafe  j the  poor  infects  are 
afflicfled  with  the  flux,  and  being  too  weak 
to  go  abroad  to  empty  themfelves  they  foil 
each  other  as  they  hang,  and  alfo  the  floor ; 
by  thefe  means  the  vicious  quality  of  the'  con- 
fined air  being  increafed,  the  whole  com- 
munity at  length  becomes  infedled  ; and  the 
Bees  perifh  by  the  very  means  that  were  in- 
tended for  their  prefervation  : fome  of  the 
more  vigorous  lighting  upon  the  floor,  be- 
come immediately  fo  chilled,  and  fo  befrneared 
with  the  clammy  excrement  that,  not  being 
able  to  rife,  they  prefently  expire.  Upon  the’ 
whole,  this  appears  too  hazardous  for  public 
life,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  expence. 

U 4 715.  But 
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715. -  But  further,  fuppofing  they  arc 
hereby  kept  fo  warm  and  dry  as  to  obviate 
thefe  inconveniences,  will  they  not  fuffer 
equally  by  over  feeding  ? And  will  they  not 
alfo  confume  more  fupplied  honey,  during 
the  winter  and  fpring,  than  the  profits  arifing 
from  them  will  counter-balance,  (hould  they 
profper  ? 

716.  Another  method  has  been  propofed  of 
-fliutting  Stocks  up  in  a dark,  cold  out- 
houfe,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  April, ^ as  an  improvement  upon 
Reameaur's  method  of  inclofing  them  in 
calks  (713). 

717.  This  no  doubt  is  much  more  prac- 
ticable : but  from  many  experiments  I tried 
this  way,  I perceived  not  the  leaft  fuperior 
advantage ; and  more  frequently  the  contrary* 

-To  which  I will  add  that  the  keeping  themen- 
. tirely  fhut  up,  and  inaflive  for  feven  months,  is 
by  no  means  what  is  wanted  : Thre^  months, 
at  moft  will  fuffice  for  their  indolence.  But 
to  take  four  months  more  of  their  breeding 
time,  when  they  generally  are  anxious  to  repair 
their  winter  lofs,  by  raifing  a young  and  tturdy 
. brood  againft  the  harveft  of  honey,  feems  a 
very  prepofterous  fcheme  of  management. 
The  author  was  certainly  too  precipitate  in  pub- 
lifliing  a method  founded  upon  a fingle  ex- 
periment, and  that  not  in  his  favour;  .for  he 
allows,  that  if  his  mode  fliould  be  eligible, 
the  degree  of  care  neceffary  in  conducing  it, 

can 
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can  fcarcely  be  expedled  from’  fervarits  and 
gardeners,  who  have  many  other  things 
to  attend  to ; and  I add  much  lefs  can  it 
be  expedled  from  farmers  and  cottagers  ^ 
befides,  this  gentleman  did  not  confider,  that 
the  Queen  often  begins  to  breed  the  beginning 
of  February,  (if  the  Bees  have  liberty  to 
fetch  in  farina)  j and  during  this  month,  and 
the  fucceeding  one  of  March,  there  is  generally 
a prodigious  increafe  of  young.  It  is  com- 
monly, believed  that  a Bee  is  twenty  days 
in  hatching,  and  that  the  maggots  arc  fed 
with  frelh  farina,  without  which  they  perifli. 
Therefore  if  the  Bees  be  confined  until  the 
middle  of  April,  it  will  be  twenty  days  be- 
fore a fingle  Bee  is  bred,  which  brings  it  to 
the  5th  of  May,  and  confequently  there  mull 
be  a lofs  of  more  than  three  months  brood, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  a complete  Swarm  : for 
many  Swarms  rife  in  April,  and  even  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  in  favourable  feafons.  Where- 
as by  the  diutting-up  method,  the  Swarms 
muft  be  very  late,  and  frequently  there  will 
be  none  at  all.  Nor  can  the  three  months 
lofs  of  time  be  ever  regained,  fo  as  to  render 
fuch  a Stock  equal  to  one  that  has  got  fo 
many  thoufands  of  young  vigorous  Bees  ready 
to  colled:  the  honey  as  foon  as  it  appears ; 
while  they  themfelves  are  chiefly  employed 
in  rearing  brood;  and  have  but  few  labourers 
to  fpare  for  other  work. 

718.  Befides,  however  fuch  Stocks  may 
be*  confined,  yet  whenever  the  air  is  w^arm, 
it  will  pervade  their  hives,  and  roufe  the  Bees 
^ to 
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to  adlon.  They  will  then,  by  their  dilcoil-^ 
tented  notes^  fhew  how  impatient  they  are  of 
the  conftraint^  and  how  eager  to  tafte  the 
fweets  of  the  frefh  air,  to  empty  themfclves 
abroad,  and  to  renew  their  labours  at  the 
time  appointed  by  nature  herfelf. 

719.  From  what  has  been  now  offered, 
the  inference  feems  to  be,  that  bad  con fe- 
quences  muft  arife  from  fliutting  up  Bees 
indifcriminately.  Perhaps,  however,  in  ex- 
traordinary fro^fy  weather,  or  deep  fnows,  it 
may  be  of  fcrvice  to  flop  up  the  door-ways  of 
hives,  as  they  Ifand ; leaving  only  a fmal}  air- 
hole, and  taking  care  that  they  be  all  opened 
again  as  foon  as  tlie  frofl  breaks. 

7'zo.  Having  tried  a great  number  of  ex- 
periments to  afccrtain  the  beft  method  of 
prefcrvatlon,  it  appears  to  me  that  a good 
Stock,  viz.  one  well  filled  with  honey  and 
numerous  in  Bees,  in  a found  hive,  and  co- 
vered with  a pan,  hackel,  or  the  like,  will 
fland  our  ufual  winters,  without  any  detri- 
ment, and  be  more  healthy,  than  by  any 
other  treatment.  But  when  the  frofi:  is  un- 
commonly fevere,  a fack,  bag,  or  pea-halm, 
thrown  over  them,  during  its  continuance, 
is  all  the  additional  attention  necefiary. 

721.  The  reciral  of  I'ome  obfervations  will 
illufirate  this  more  diftinftly.  In  the  hard 
froll,  and  deep  fnow,  of  January  1776,  the 
barometer  was  between  twenty-nine  and  thirty 
degrees  ; and  the  thermometer  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-eight fome  days  it  was  at  the  lowefl 
numbers  5 and  the  weather  was  more  in- 

ten  fcly 
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tenrely  cold  than  in  1740.  During  this  froft 
two  of  my  box  Stocks,  having  no  additional 
covering,  perifhed.  Two  weak  Stocks,  in  ftraw 
hives  on  hands,  fuffered  the  fame  fate ; thefe 
had  no  covering  except  a plumb  bafleet. 
All  my  other  Stocks  being  rich,  furvived 
the,  feveri'ty  of  the  winter  and  flourifted 
abundantly. 

722.  It  is  worth  notice,  that  one  of  the 
boxes  that  failed,  had,  notwithftanding,  plenty 
of  Bees  and  of  fealed  honey;  and,  what  is 
hill  more  extraordinary,  the  honey  was  liquid 
and  tranfparent,  |at  the  termination  of  the 
froft,  when  I took  it.  Upon  examination  I 
found  that  the  top  of  this  box  had  warped, 
and  thereby  let  in  too  much  cold  air. 

723.  In  confirmation  that  fevere  froft  will 
not  injure  Bees,  we  appeal  to  Siberia  and 
Ruffia ; where  the  winters  are  many  degrees 
colder  than  any  we  have ; where  the  hives 
are  formed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  w^hich  are 
not  fo  warm  as  our  ftraw  hives  ; and  allb, 
where  Bees  inhabit  hollow  trees,  as  with  us  ; 
and  yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  feeming  im- 
pediments, are  known  to  thrive ; but  whether, 
equally  with  ours,  hive  for  hive,  remains  to 
be  yet  afeertained. 

724.  Froft  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the 
Bees  as  well  as  to  the  ownner,  while  only  fo 
fevere  as  to  keep  them  motionlefs  during  the 
winter;  for  in  this  cafe  moft  part  of  their 
honey  will  be  faved ; as  they  will  not  be 
capable  of  feeding,  ’till  near  the  return  of  the 
fiow'eryfweets  furnidung  afrefti  fupply.  Early 

Swarms 
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Swarms  are  likewife  caufed  by  this  fituationi 
But  the  inftability  of  our  climate,  and  th& 
frequent  and  often  fudden  tranfitions  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  prove  more  fatal  to 
the  delicate  conftitutions  of  the  Bees  than 
a feries  of  any  one  kind  of  weather  whatever^ 
Valetudinarians  among  us  too  frequently 
fuffer  from  the  fame  caufe. 

725,  In  contrail  to  the  foregoing  obfer- 
yation  ; the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year  viz, 
1777,  was  too  cold  for  the  Bees  to  colledl 
any  farina ; I did  not  obferve  them  to  carry 
any  in  until  the  i6th  of  March,  and  then 
but  little,  and  thus  it  continued  until  the  latter 
end  of  April.  This  prevented  the  ufual  in- 
creafc  of  brood.  Nor  indeed  was  the  fummer  ~ 
more  propitious  for  the  colledlion  of  honey. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  feveral  weak  Stocks 
died,  and  the  'weather  permitted  little  or  no  / 
forraging  till  the  26  th  of  May, 'till  which  time 
my  Bees  all  partook  of  a general  feeding,  or 
common  table  (760),  Moft  part  of  June  was 
cold,  the  2111  of  which  a weak  >Stock  died. 

So  that  I was  obliged  to  renew  the  feeding,' 
and  continue  it  until  July  : the  lall  day  of 
which  was  fo  cold,  wxt,  and  windy,  as  to 
require  fires  being  made  in  the  parlours.  • 
And  yet,  on  that  day,  a neighbour's  Swarm 
rofe.  The  whole  fummer  proved  fo  un-  v ; 
favourable  that  none  of  my  Stocks  got  a, 
fourth  part  of  what  would  be  neceffary  for  ' 
their  winter/  ftore.  To  complete  the  mif- 
fortune,  the  enfuing  autumn  and  winter 
were  alfo  very  unkindly,  being  replete  with 

damp 
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damp  foggy  air:  this,  as  all  the  Stocks  were 
very  poor,  and  fcanty  of  numbers,  affedled  the 
weakeft  very  feverely,  cauling  a fatal  purging, 
which  deftroyed  many  of  them  before  I 
could  find  a remedy.  The  following  fuc- 
! cceded  to  my  wifhes,  and  is  the  more  valu- 
I able,  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  meaneft 
I cottager. 

726.  Incorporate  two  or  three  weak  Stocks 
into  one  (409,  629),  joining  them  to  that 
which  has  the  moft  honey.  This  operation 

' fliould  be  performed  in  a warm  room,  if  the 
feafon  be  very  cold. 

727.  The  ftock-hive  Is  then  to  be  fet  upon  a 
very  clean  and  dry  floor,  on  which  coal-afhes 

I (or,  where  thefe  cannot  be^procured,  wood- 
:j  afhes  will  perhaps  do)  are  to  be  laid  about 
I an  inch  thick,  and  over  thefe  clean  dry  ftraw. 
i This  management  keeps  the  hive  fufiiciently 
[ dry  and  warm  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
! Bees  happen  to  dung,  it  pafles  among  the 
I firaw,  fo  as  not  to  foil  or  chill  them  when 
I they  fall  down,  or  alight.  At  the  fame  time 
f the  hives  mufl:  be  well  covered  with  facks, 

I cloths,  pea-haulms,  or  the  like,  fo  as  to  keep 
j the  whole  hive  moderately  warm  : but  a fmall 
j opening  is  to  be  left  for  their  palling, out, 

; whenever  the  mildnefs  of  the  air  or  their  oc- 
cafions  invite  them.  As. the  ftraw  will  keep 
the  edges  of  the  hives  hollow  from  the  floor, 

I where  pans  are  not  ufed  to  cover  them,  in 
' lieu  thereof  bricks  or  large  ftones  muft  be 
I laid  on  the  tops,  fufficient  to  keep  the.  hives 
I plofe  down  to  the  floors. 
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728;  By  this  fimple  and  eafy  nianageinent 
I preferved  all  the  reft. of 'my  Stocks,  and 
they  requited  me  by  theifTuture  pro(j.>erous 
labour.  Flannels  or  woollen  cloths  laid on 
the  floors  of  the  hives,  were  found  of  no  fer- 
vice.  ' The  ftraw  and  thealhes  feem  the  beft 
antidote  to  the  pernicious  eflfefe  of  cold  foggy 
air,  which  I take  to  be  the  only  one  that  is 
dangerous  to  Bees.;  preferve  them  from  this 
and  keep  your  hives-  full,  and  the  froll:  will 
bite  in  vain.  * , 

729.  Boxes  are  not  nearfo  warm  as.ftraw- 

hives,  therefore  in  hard*  weather  they  fhould 

have  a bag  or  ftraw  laid  over  them.  But  a 

medium  rnuft  be  obferved,  not  to  keep  therp 

fo  warm,  as  to  be  in  motion. 

^ « 

730.  There  is  no  fort  of  danger  in  per- 
mitting the  Bees  to^fally  out  as  they  like. 
They  are  the  beft  judges  of  the  degree  of 
cold  they  gan  bear.  The  only  danger  is  when 
.the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a fmiling  fun  invites  them  out  to 
tafte  its  benign  influence  ; but  no  fooner  are 
the  unfortunate  Bees  out,  than  they  behold 
the  face  of  nature  intirely  changed,  they  are 
confufed  and  confounded,  they  fall,  and  are 
immediately  chilled  to  death  by  the  fnow. 
The  remedy  is  to  ftiade  the  door- ways  from 
the  rays  of  the  fur),  during  this  weather ; or 
flop  them  up,  leaving  only  air-holes  until 
the  fnow  is  entirely  gone. 

731.  When  Bees  have  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  and  feem  motionlefs  or  dead,  it  is 
a fign  the  Stock  wants  more  warmth  : in  this 

cafe. 
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cafe  it  will  perifli,  unlefs  immediately  re- 
moved into  a warm-room,  and  placed  near 
the  fire  until  the  Bees  begin  to  revive,  then 
flop  up  the  door-way.  fo  that  none  can  com« 
out,  and  at  night  put  them  on  a prepared  floor 
(726)  and  cover  them  up  wjlrm. 

732.  Mr.  Wildman  diredis  that  to  preferve 
the  Bees  in  one  of  his  boxes,  which  has  win- 
dows  in  three  of  the  fides,  the  glafs  is  to  be 
taken  out  in  Odlober,  and  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  foft  ^flannel,  placed  in  lieu  thereof. 
This  appears  to  me  a troublefome  and  need- 
lefs  bufmefs;  for  my  boxes,  with  like  panes 
of  glafs,  flood  in  my  Bee-houfe  (which  is 
not  very  clofe)  during  a froft  that  was  fe- 
vere  enough  to  freeze  water  in  the  houfc, 
and  yet  received  no  harm  : though  nothing 
was  done  but  covering  the  box  with'  a bag : 
neither  is  it  neceflary  to  have  any  flips  of  wood 
placed  againft  the  glafs  to  prevent  the  Bees 
from  fixing  their  combs  thereto.  The  glafs 
will  bear  the  preflure  of  the  combs  without 
fiich  affiftance : which  will  alfo  prevent  that 
perfedl  infpedion  for  which,  the  windows 
were  chiefly  intended.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wild- 
man trufted  to  theory,  and  did  not  try  a box 
without  thofe  precautions.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
w^orld  fs  peftered  with  theoretic  deductions, 
unfupported  by  practical  demonftrations. 

733.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  a weak 
Stock  can  be  preferved  by  all  the  pains,  ex- 
pence, and  care  you  can  beflow  ; for  it  is  an 
hundred  to  one,  but  that  it  will  be  labour  loft  5 
fuppofing  it  fuccecds,  the  produce  of  fuch 

a feeble 
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a feeble  Stock  the  next  fummer,  either  as  to 
fwarming  or  honey,  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
expence  and » attendance  \ nor  adequate  to 
what  they  would  have  furnifhed,  if  they  had 
been  united  to  a good  Stock.  It  muft  be  folly 
to  prefer  a hazardous  chance  to  an  apparent 
certainty  ; for  which  reafon  it  has  been  di- 
reded  (627)  to  keep  no  weak  Stocks,  but  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  autumn. 

■.  734.  ’Bees  in  weak  Stocks  may  not  unaptly 
Be  compared  to  a young  trader,  who  from  the 
ill-judged  pride  or  parfimony  of  a parent  is 
placed' with  a fmall  capital,  in  a bufinefs  that 
required  a large  one ; but  the  means  being  dii^ 
proportionate  ;to  the  end,  a bankruptcy  is 
inevitable-;  notwithftanding  the  mofl  affiduous 
and  conftant  exertion  of  fkill,  indufl:ry,’tem- 
perance,  and  frugality. ' 

735.  We  come  now  to- the  article  of  Feed^ 
ing ; which  in-  fome  inftances  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  ; for  it  may  fometimes  happen  that 
a furhmer  (fuch  as  was  th't  of  1777)  lhall 
prove  fo  very  unfavourable  as  to  furnhh  little 
or  no 'honey;  confequently  no  Stock  can  have 
a fufiiciency  for  the  winter. 

736.  This  is  a trying' cafe,  for  being  both 
weak  and  poor,  they  demand  our  utmoft  care 
they  will  require  to  be  kept  warm,  aild  to  be 
conflantly,  though  moderately  fed.  Where 
there  are  feveral  poor  Stocks,  this  will  be 
very  troublefome,  and  uncertain  in  the  event ; 
for  if  the  feeding  happens  to  be  negleded  but 
two  or  thre’e  days,  it  is  moil  likely  that  they 
will  all  perifh,  (752 \ 


737.  But 
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737.  But  by  uniting  feveral  of  thefe  together 
(even  at  that  feafon)  this  attendance  is  greatly 
leflened ; and  the  Bees  being  alfo  fufficiently 
numerous  to  keep  up  a comfortable  warmth, 
they  can  defcend  without  danger,  to  partake 
of  the  daily  bounty  beftowed  upon  them,  and 
thereby  efcape  thofe  two  formidable  enemies, 
cold  and  hunger. 

738.  The  mode  and  matter  with  which 
they  are  to  be  fed,  require  a careful  difcuf- 
lion,  as  errors  in  thefe  have  done  much  mif- 
chief*  Bees  have  been  fed,  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  articles,  according  as 
whim,  fuperftition,  or  fancy  has  directed  *, 
fait,  bean-flour,  fweet-wort,  treacle,  beer- 
grounds,  dead  birds,  toaft  and  honey,  fruit, 
fugar,  honey,  and  farina,  with  many  others 
that  I fuppofe  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. Out  of  this  farrago  I fhall  only  remark 
upon  honey,  farina,  and  fugar;  the  reft  I con- 
fider  either  as  ufelefs  or  pernicious. 

739.  Several  late  authors  have  fuppofed 
honey  the  only  and  beft  food  for  Bees.  This 
Monlieur  Reaumur  difputes,  from  the  in- 
ftances  of  Stocks  dying,  tho'  furrounded  with 
combs  of  honey  ; from  whence  he  draws  the 
conclufion,  that  honey  alone  is  too  lax  a diet 
unlefs  afiifted  by  farina,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  the  true  bee-bread,  I apprehend 
the  objedlions  are  as  great  againft  the  farina 
as  the  honey  ; for  if  farina  be  abfolutely  necef-* 
fary,  how  is  it  that  more  Bees  die  in  fpring, 
when  plenty  of  frefti  farina  may  be  procured, 
than  at  any  other  feafon  of  the  year  ? Many  of 

X mv 
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my  Stocks  have  often  failed,  although  they 
had  a fufticiency  both  of  honey  and  farina, 
740.  Befides,  I have  often  fupplied  poor 
Stocks  with  double  the  quantity  of  honey  to 
v/hat  any  of  my  other  Stocks  had  in  their 
hives,  and  yet  they  perilhed  in  the  fpring.^ 

^ 741.  As  honey  ferved  rather  to  increafe 
the  malady  than  cure  it,  1 next  tried  fugar, 
both  of  different  forts,  and  mixed  with 
water  and  with  ale,  boiled  and  unboiled  : 
but  all  was  found  iiieffedlual,  though  the 
Bees  at  the  fame  time  were  properly  lecured 
from  cold.  I then  concluded  the  error 
imdi:  arife  from  too  great  a profufion  in  the 
liipply  of  the  food  ; taking  the  hint  from 

the 


* Perhaps  the  follovAng  cx^erhnenty,  as  being  new^  may  net 
he  unpleafing  to  the  reader,  I.0  J apply  the  poor  Bees  [as  I 
then  th:  light)  in  Be  be  ft  manner  I hung  combs  oj' honey  to  the 
bars  cf  an  empty  hive  by  bits  of  very  narrow  tape  : at  frf  / 
was  anxious  left  they  ftould  gnaw  the  tapes  ajunder^  before 
they  had  repaired  and  fixed  the  combs  , and  thereby  let  them, 
tumble  down  to  the  bottom  and  crujh  many  to  death  : hoviever^ 
'they  agreeably  deceived  me  ; for  they  firji  fajlentd  the  combs  in 
their  ufiial  manner ^ and  then  gnawed  the  tapes  aftindeiy  and 
drew  them  out  of  their  hives^  tenor  twelve  of  them  at  a tope^ 
like  failors  pulling  at  a rope.-  This  experiment  / repeated jeverai 
times^  iL'ith  always  the  fame  refult.  Here  it  might  be  ajked^  hoiv 
eaifie  the  Btr.s  by  thisjagacity  s'  niuft  they  not  have  reajoned  upon 
the  cafe^  and  that  fitch  a JiHguiar  one  as  neither  they  nor  their 
predeccjfors  had  ever  feen  before.  IVas  it  injTinbic'  or  ivas  it 
not  rather  the  cjfcci  of  thought?  How  infinitely  diver- 
fifud  may  this  thinking  Ibmcthing  be  ! p'rom  the  loiveft  de- 
gree cf  animation  to  that  of  a Newton  ; and  from  a Nevoton^ 
by  imperpectiblc  gradations.^  to  that  of  angels  and  archangels^ 
even  to  infinite  incomprehenfibility  ! But  this  is  a point  oftoa 
much  fnhlimiu  for  mtsrtals  to  reach. 
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the  experiments  In  which  the  Bees  died^ 
though  furniftied  with  combs  enough  to  fup- 
port  two  populous  Stocks. 

742.  An  experiment  of  Reaumur\s  fcems 
to  fix  this  point  beyond  difpute.  “ Somd 
**  Bees  were  placed  in  a hive  without 

leaving  them  any  honey-combs^  or  even 
the  liberty  of  feeking  their  food  abroad; 
‘‘To  compeniate  for  this  they  were  fup- 
‘‘  plied  with  pure  honey;  At  firfi:  they  were 
“ fed  fparingly^  which  kept  them  alive  a- 
bove  three  weeks  : however,  I was  after- 
“ wards  too  bounteous;  they  eatingyj  muchi 
that  they  foon  had  purgings ; they  wetted 
one  another;  and  fome  days  after,  they  all 
died;  and  were  as  wet  on  this  occafion  as 
“ as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  water  thick^ 
“ ened  with  honey.*' 

743.  From  thefe  inftances,  we  may  con- 
clude Bees  are  like  fome  creatures  of  a more 
hoble  fpecies,  who>  not  contented  with  a tem- 
perate enjoyment  of  abundance^  feed  to  ex- 
cefs,  and  thereby  lay  a fure  foundation  for 
numberlefs  difeafes,  often  terminating  in  an 
untimely  and  painful  death. 

744.  Thus  the  Bees,  allured  - by  a fudderi 
and  too  large  fupply  at  once,  and  obtained 
without  either  labour  or  pains,  gorge  them- 
felves  fo  as. to  bring  on  a fatal  laxity  ; the  very 
difeafe  your  care  and  kindnefs  intended  to  pre- 
vent. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  purging 
does  not  always  arife  folely  from  excefs,  but 
fometimes  from  a previous  weaknefs,  attended 
with  a retention  of  the  perfpirable  matter, 

•X  2 ccafioneii 
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occafioned  by  a damp  cold  air.  TheBee^j- 
incapable  of  difengaging  themfelves  from  each 
other,  are  under  the  neceffityof  emptying  them-* 
felves  as  they  hang  cluftered  together,  there- 
by foiling  thofe  beneath ; the  whole  clufter 
at  length  becomes  infedled  y the  floor  is  be- 
dewed with  the  excrement,  which  befmears 
• thofe  that  fall  on  it ; and  at  the  fame  time  the 
air  of  the  hive  is  rendered  more  noxious ; 
which  haftens  the  deftruftion  of  the  whole.. 

745.  For  the  cure,  Reaumur  direfts  a 
comb  of  crude  honey  (by  which  he  means- 
farina)  to  be  given  to  the  fick  Bees;  but  this 
I have  found  by  experience  to  be  of  no' real 
benefit.  Rufden  recommends  fait  and  honey 
but  fo  far  from  liking  a compofition  of  thi^- 
fort,  they  will  be  difpleafed  with  the  offer.' 
It  has  been  alTerted,  that  Bees  will  eat  fait,, 
and  that  they  thrive  bell  near  the  fea.  It 
may  be  fo,  but  not  becaufe  they  fuck  the  fait 
water ; it  is  not  uncommon  to  aferibe  effefts 
to  wrone  caufes.-  I have  often  tried  thern^ 
with  fait,  and  with  falt-water  ; but  inflead  of 
plcafing,  it  manifeftly  offended  them.-  The 
only  e&dual  method  of  cure  is  to  take  .away 
the  caufe  ; to  keep  none  but  populous  hives ; 
and,  if  there  be  occafion,  to  feed  them,-though 
but  fparingly. 

746.  \Vhenever  a number  of  Bees  are 
feen  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  it  is  a 
fign  that  their  fituation  is  either  too  cold,  too 
dainp,  or  that  they  are  -familhing  (772).. 
Tho’  fometirnes  Bees  mav  be  found  upon  the 
floor, 'that  have  died  merely  of  old  age;,  for 
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ns  they  enter  the  ftage  of  life  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  fpring  and  fummer,  they  will  ‘ 
depart  from  it  alfo  in  all  the  various  feafons 
of  the  year.  Nor  hath  the  brighteft  genius, 
by  the  deepetl;  refearches,^et  dilcovered  a fpe- 
cific  to  change  the  decrepitude  of  age  into  the 
blooming  vigour  of  youth  and  beauty.  It  is 
divine  temperance  alone  that  is  able  to  pro- 
cure a happy  longevity,  though  it  cannot 
communicate  immortality. 

747.  Bees  may  be  fed  either  with  honey 
■or  fugar.  The  laft  anfvvers  full  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  honey.  I generally  feed 
with  fugar,  as  being  much  cheaper  here  than 
honey.  But  in  feme  counties  it  may  often 
happen,  that  honey  is  , not  fo  valuable  as 
fugar,  confequently  the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

748.  Honey,  after  it  has  been  fome  time 
taken  out  of  the  combs,  becomes  grainy  and 
hard ; and  is  then  not  digeflible  by  the 
Bees,  unlefs  reduced  to  the  fame  liquid  ftate 
as  when  taken  from  the  hives.  This  may  be 
done  by  putting  a quarter  of  a pint  oi  ?]ald  ale 
to  a pound  and  an  half  of  honey,  and  mixing 
it  well  together  ^ this  will  be  of  a fimilar  con- 
fiitence  with  hive  honey,  and  will  not  grow 
feedy  again.  Warder  direfts  water,  (perhaps 
the  Oocfor  was  a water  drinker)  but  I know 
by  frequent  trial,  that  ale  is  more  agreeable  to 
tlie  Bees  ; not  that  they  v/ill  be  tipfey  with 
it,  but  it  afts  on  them  as  a cordial,  gives  them 
more  vigour,  they  thrive  upon  it,  and  look 
plump  and  fhining. 

X 3 
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*749.  If  fugar  be  ufed,  it  {hould  be  of 
the  coarfeft’  and  damped  kind  ; that  which 
feels  fandy  or  grainy  is  improper,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  grainy  honey.  For  as  the  Bees 
receive  their  food  by  licking  it  with  their 
tongues,  as  dogs  lap,  and  not  by  fucking  or 
grinding,  therefore  when  fuch  fugar  is  given 
them,  the  hard  grains  are  left  until  a moiftair 
diflblves  them.  Thp  fugar  mud  therefore  be 
damped  with  a little  ale,  not  boiled,  norv/itb 
fo  much  as  to  make  it  run.  Sometimes,  how? 
ever,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  the 
Bees  of  a Stock  are  weak  and  lickly ; they 
then  require  more  of  the  cordial  quality  of 
the  ale,  and  cannot  feed  on  the  fugar  unlefs 
made  as  liquid  as  the  honey;  (I  fpeakJrom 
experience)  but  as  the  fpring  advances  they 
grow  fronger,  and  require  it  to  be  thicker. 

750.  The  fediment  of  treacle  cafks,  or  the 
grounds  of  beer,  will  give  the  Bees  a loofenefs, 
lb  will  fvvect-wort,  if  given  in  great  quantities 
and  often  ; but  a little,  when  you  brew,  will 
be  an  acceptable  change. 

751.  That  ale  and  fugar  will  preferve  Bees, 
feems  evident  from  an  experiment  made  in 
May,  1773-  The  greater  part  of  that  month 
had  been'  wet  and  cold,  after  a long  feafon  of 
moderate  frpd  and  funny  days.  At  that  timq 
there  was  plenty  of  borage,  apple,  and  other 
bloffoms  ; yet  t\yo  of  my  Stocks,  that  were 
full  of  Bees,  were  near  perifhing  of  famine  ; 
fomc  hundreds  lay  on  the  ground  before  the 
hive,  living,  but  too  much  chilled  to  rife, 
*^|"l)ey  were  taken  up,  and  carried  to  a proper 
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diftance  from  the  fire,  where  tliey  prefcntly 
revived.  1 then  fed  them  with  fugar  and  ale, 
and  returned  them  to  the  Stocks,  which  were 
con  flan  tly  fed  with  the  fame,  though  but 
fparingly,  until  honey-gathering  commenced ; 
and  they  afterwards  amply  rccompenced  me 
for  my  afiiftance. 

752.  I have  at  other  times  treated  Stocks  in 
the  fame  manner.  But  what  afeertains  the  pro- 
priety of  this  meafure,  beyond  a polTibility  of 
doubt  is,  that  having  only  negleded  to  feed 
them  three  or  four  days  they  have  periflied. 
Doubtlefs,  this  is  attended  with  fome  trouble  ; 
fo  is  feeding  poultry  and  pigs:  let  the  farmer’s 
wife  refrain  from  it  three  or  four  days,  and 
fee  how  fat  they  will  be. 

753.  The  manner  of  furnifhing  the  food 
becomes  our  next  confideration.  Warder 
condemns  the  country  dames  for  what  he 
thinks  a very  deftruffive  manner  of  feeding. 
But  I have  tried  both  his  method  and  theirs, 
and  found  my  Bees  died  when  fed  as  he  di- 
rects, while  the  good  women  preferved  theirs 
by  their  ufual  mean^. 

754.  But  to  be  more  particular:  the  fetting 
plates  of  honey  under  hives  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences.  Lifting  the  hive  up, 
in  order  to  fet  the  plate  under,  and  after- 
wards to  take  it  away,  greatly  irritates  tht? 
Bees  ; and  each  time  the  Apiator  will  be 
Hung,  as  alfo  fome  of  the  Bees  crufhed  under 
the  plate,  and  under  the  edge  of  the  hives. 
Abo  as  the  combs  in  general  extend  down  to, 
^nd  arre  fafiened  to  the  floor^j  there  is  con- 
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fequently  no  room  for  the  plate  .to  ftand 
under  without  damaging  the  combs,  or  pre- 
venting the  hive  from  fetting  clofe  to  the 
floor.  Befides  which,  the  method  of  laying 
a paper  with  holes  in  it  over  the  plate  of 
honey,  is  certainly  an  improper  one,  as  the 
paper  will  be  apt  to  flip  aflde,  or  wrinkle  up, 
lo  that  the  Bees  will  get  under,  and  numbers 
of  them  be  fmothered  in  the  honey.  Old 
combs  fet  under,  is  a preferable  method  to 
the  above,  but  is  not  free  from  fome  of  thefe 
objedtions. 

753.  Mr,  Wildman  contrived-  a^  circular 
little  box,  with  a mouth  to  it,  to  enter  a 
little  way  into  the  door-way  of  the  hive.  I 
diflike  it,  as  being  too  expenfive  ; as  ftanding 
expofed  to  the  cold  out  of  the  hive ; as  the 
honey  is  to  be  covered  with  paper,  which 
makes  it  liable  to  the  foregoing  objedlions  : 
and  laftly,  as  the  Bees  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  warm  hive  to  feed  in  the  box. 

736.  I have  tried  perforated  tin  tubes,  let 
into  the  top  of  the  hives,  and  into  the  fides^ 
tin  trunks,  and  a variety  of  other  con- 
trivances, but  find  none  equal  to  the  fimple, 
eafy,  and  cheap  method  of  kexes : thefe  are 
troughs  made  of  the  joints  of  any  plantthatis 
pithy  or  hollow  ; thofe  of  elder  are  thebeftof 
all  for  this  purpofe.  Seledl  thofejoints  that  are 
longefl,  and  not  more  than  one  year's  growth  5 
take  the  rind  or  bark  off,  as  alfo  the  upper 
part,  'till  the  joint  is  (hallow  enough  to  Aide  in 
at  the  door-uays  of  the  hives,  leaving  about 
two  inches  at  one  end  uncut,  as  a handle,  and 
at  ihe  other  end  a little  of  the  pith,  to  prevent 
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the  fugar  or  honey  from  Aiding  out  into  the 
hive.  Make  the  under  part  a little  Aat,  that 
it  may  reft  fteady,  and  not  be  liable  to  turri 
afide,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  do  if  left  in 
its  natural  roundnefs,  and  thereby  the  hive 
Aoor  will  be  foiled  with  the  fugar,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Bees. 

757.  As  thefe  little  troughs  are  but  narrow, 
the  Bees  will  ftand  on  the  edges,  and  feed 
out  of  them,  equally  as  fafe  as  at  their  combs ; 
and  as  their  length  is  Ax,  feven,  or  eight 
inches,  their  food  is  introduced  into  the  warm 
part  of  the  hive.  By  thefe  means  they  are 
not  too  much  chilled  by  any  degree  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  air  that  makes  it  neceftary  for  them 
to  feed.  For  in  a very  cold  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere  they  are  torpid,  and  take  no  food 
at  all  (704). 

758.  One  of  thefe  troughs,  or  kexes,  full, 
is  enough,  in  general,  to  fupply  any  Stock 
twenty-four  hours.  They  fliould  be  placed 
in  the  hive  every  evening,  and  changed  the 
next.  Such  Stocks  as  do  not  nearly  confume 
the  quantity,  ft)ould  have  lefs  given  them  at 
a time,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their 
overcharging  themfelves  (741). 

759-  Th  is  method  of  feeding  is  only  necef- 
fary  when  tl)e  weather  is  not  mild  enough  for 
theBees  to  come  out  of  their  hives  to  feed;  or 
wlien  you  want  to  fupply  only  a particular  hive 
or  hives;  or,  it  feeding  become  neceftary  before 
the  Wafps  are  gone.  But  be  fiire  never  to 
place  the  food  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive; 
for,  if  there  be  any  poor  Stocks  in  the  neigh- 

.bourhood. 
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bourhood,  they  will  be  allured  to  partake  of 
it  with  your  own  Bees,  and  thus  occalion  the 
death  of  many  every  day  by  their  quarrels. 
This  may  be  called  Separate  Feeding, 

760.  But  to  lliorten  the  trouble,  when  the 
weather  is  fufficiently  mild,  either  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  as  occafion  may  be,  and  the  Bees 
feem  avilive,  all  the  Stocks  mav  be  fed  at 
once;  which  is  called  Fublic  Feeding,  This 
is  beft  done  by  procuring  a piece  of  fome 
compaft  wood,  as  ath,  oak,  &c.  about  eight 
inches  long,  four  wide,  and  an  inch  thick 
at  lead; ; let  this  be  made  full  of  circular 
holes  by  an  auger,  or  rather  a center  bit,  each 
hole  to  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  as  deep  as  the  wood  will  admit,  but  fq 
as  to  hold  water.  If  there  be  any  inconve-? 
nience  in  getting  the  holes  made,  the  board 
may  have  grooves  cut  out,  of  half  an  inch  in 
width,  leaving  wood  enough  at  each  end  to 
flop  the  fugar  from  running  out ; or,  if  cut 
quite  through  it  mud  be  doppcd  with  putty. 

761.  Thefe  indruments,  (which  I fhall 
cal!  feeders,  efpecially  the  fird  kind  of  them, 
as  in  fume  degree,  refembling  honey-combs) 
the  Bees  will  cordially  feed  out  of  without 
danger  of  befmearing  themfelves,  which  they 
generally  do  when  platters  or  plates  are  fet, 
however  well  regulated ; and  without  occa- 
-lioning  any  dangerous  quarrels  among  them ; 
for  though  they  will  not  dab  each  other,  yet./ 
they  will  fometimes  box  and  bite,  and  tumble 
cue  a 


nother  about  among  their  food,  fo  as  to 
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deftroy  many  lives,  when  they  cannot  get 
readily  at  it.  The  fugar  or  honey  may  be 
made  thinner  for  thefe  public  feedings  than 
for  the  private,  fo  thin  indeed  as  to  pour  thro* 
a tea-pot,  which  will  be  the  moft  convenient 
inllrument  to  fill  the  holes  with. 

762.  Thefe  feeders  fliould  be  fet  upon  a 
ftand  of  fome  fort,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Apiary,  and  placed  under  an  old  hive,  pan, 
or  the  like,  leaving  an  ample  vacancy  for 
their  entrance  at  the  bottom  \ for  if  not  pro- 
tested  from  the  wet,  a fudden  (bower  may 
prove  defirudtive  to  many  hundred  Bees, 
One  of  thefe  feeders,  filled,  is  fufficient  for 
twelve  Stocks  for  a day’s  fupply. 

763.  There  is  no  precifcly  determining  the 
quantity  of  honey  or  fugar  neceflary  to  fup- 
port  a Stock  through  the  winter  and  fpring. 
The  numbers  are  fo  different  in  diferent 
Stocks,  and  the  weather  fo  various,  that  one 
year  may  require  double  that  of  another. 
Sixteen  pounds  of  fugar  and  one  quart  of-ale 
fuftained  twelve  of  my  poor  Stocks  through 
the  autumn  and  until  the  fucceeding  May  ; 
at  v/hiph  time  they  deferted  the  fugar,  an4 
began  to  provide  for  themfelves. 

764.  Ey  this  method  of  feeding  the  whole 
expence  of  feeding  twelve  poor  Stocks  thro” 
a very  dreary  feafon,  amonnred  only  tb  five 
flfillings  and  eight-pence,  whereas  fix,  ei  ght, 
or  ten  pounds  of  honey  have  been  given  to 
fingle  Stocks,  upon  another  plan,  and  yetfuch 
Stocks  perifl'iCd. 


765- 
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765.  In  the  fpring  all  Stocks  fhould  be 
examined,  by  poifing  them  between  your 
hands,  whether  they  be  light  or  no.  This 
fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  they  begin  to 
breed,  for  afterwards,  the  additional  weight 
-of  the  brood  and  farina,  will  induce  you  to 
think  they  are  rich  in  honey,  when  at  the 
fame  time,  they  may  have  little  or  none  in 
their  hives,  and  may  perifh  for  mere  want, 
feemingly  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  But  by  exa- 
mining them  early,  you  will  be  certain  to  di- 
fbnguidifuch  as  will  want  your  help,  ’tillho- 
ney  pafture  comes  in,  from  thofe  that  do  not. 

766.  If  any  of  your  neighbours  keep  Bees, 
their  Stocks  will  partake  of  the  public  treat, 
equally  with  your  ov/n.  In  fuch  a cafe,  and 
when  your  Stocks  are  poor,  and  mujl  be  fed, 
the  feparate  feeding  is  to  be  preferred,  except 
when  the  air  is  too  cold  for  any  ftrange  Bees 
to  come  fo  far  from  home.  You  may  eafily 
fee,  by  the  flight  of  the  Bees,  whether  any 
come  from  the  furrounding  quarters. 

767.  Public  feeding  will  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  your  Apiary,  if  ufed  before  the 
time  of  robbing  be  over,  as  it-  will  intice  the 
robbers  to  affault  fome  of  your  Stocks. 

768.  There  is  no  danger  of  your  own  Bees 
comint*  out  to  feed  in  too  cold  weather;  mine 
have  publicly  fed  in  December  without  da^ 
mage;  though  in  other  years  May  and  June 
have  proved  fo  unfavourable,  that  none  would 
x’cnture  out,  though  at  fliort  allowance,  and 
greatly  prefTed  with  hunger ; but  I have 
known  that  when  they  have  been  out,  and 
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fed  for  two  or  three  hours,  yet  upon  feeling 
the  air  too  chilly,  they  have  returned,  though 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  fun  fliining 
out. 

769.  Where  a good  price  is  made  of  honey, 
feeding  in  autumn  and  fpring  will  always  be 
advantageous,  although  your  Stocks  be  well 
furnilhed ; for  the  more  fugar  and  ale  they 
confume,  fo  much  the  greater  will  be  the  fay- 
ing of  the  Stock  honey;  they  will  fwarm  the 
fooner,  and  the  fooner  fill  an  additional  hive  i 
or  fhould  the  inclement  feafon  continue  longer 
than  ufual,  your  Stocks  will  be  in  fecurity 
and  plenty  w^hile  thofe  of  your  neighbours 
are  ftarving.  Here  then  is  a management 
doubly  advantageous. 

770.  The  continuance  of  feeding,  mufi 
how^ever  be  regulated  by  the  commencement 
of  honey  gathering;  for  although  the  Bees 
wdll  in  general  negledt  the  fugar  as  foon  as 
their  favourite  flowers  appear,  yet  they  will 
not  always,  but  fometimes  carry  in  both 
honey  and  fugar,  and  thereby  debafe  the 
quality  of  the  comb  honey.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  they  feem  to  Jlight  the  fugar,  the  feed- 
ing muft  be  difcontinued. 

771.  Whenever  it  is  obfcrved  in  the  fpring 
that  t^e  Bees  of  any  hives  do  not  fly  out  as 
others  do,  fuch  may  be  concluded  to  be  fa- 
xniihing,  or  on  the  point  of  dying  : turn  U{> 
the  hive,  and  if  they  do  not  ftir,  remove 
them  to  the  houfe  fire  ; as  foon  as  thdy  be- 
gin to  crawl  give  tliem  a kcx  of  liquid  food, 
and  flop  the  paflage  fo  that  none  may  come 

out; 
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out ; at  night  fet  them  in  their  place  agalny 
cover  them  tvatm,  arid  continue  to  feed  them 
every  day,  as  long  as  rieceflary : but,  if  oh 
turning  them  up  they  appear  lively,  and  have 
honey,  but  have  ceafed  from  working,  it  is  a 
iign  they  have  loft  their  Queen,  and  therefore'^ 
muft  be  united  tofjinc  other  Stock  (376),  or 
you  will  have  neither  honey  nor  Bees  left. 

772.  The  Queen’s  death  is  often  oecafioned 
by  age,  difeafe,  or  fome  accident.  If  at  this 
time  the  Stock  be  numerous  and  rich,  the 
Bees  will  defert  the  hive,  and  take  their  trea- 
fure  with  them  (636) : but  if  they  fliould  not, 
other  Bees  or  vermin  will,  unlefs  the  Apiator 
be  (harp-fighted  en  ough  to  prevent  them. 

773.  When  Bees  fly  in  an  idle  manner 
about  their  hive  in  the  fpring,  when  thofe  of 
the  other  Stocks  do  net,  it  is  fign  of  poverty, 
and  they  will  require  fuccour  ’till,  the  honey 
feafon  commences  (765,752)*  Atany  time  if 
you  fee  the  wax  crumbled  on  the  hive  floors,  or 
about  the  door-way,  it  is  a token  the  Bees 
are  in  fome  diftrefs ; turn  the  hive  up, 
if  very  light,  and  without  honey,  but  the 
floor  dry,  and  the  Bees  lively,  it  denotes  fi- 
mine;  the  Bees  however  may  be  faved  by 
proper  feeding  or  uniting. 

774.  When  Bees  are  motionlefs,  jnerely 
through  hunger,  heat  will  not  reftore  them  ; 
but,  v/hen  the  hive  is  turned  up,  if  fome 
fugaror  a finall  quantity  of  liquid  honey  be 
dropped  among  them  it  will  recover  great 
part  of  them* 

775.  When 
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775*  Whenever  many  of  your  Bees  areob- 
ferved  to  fly  about  the  door,  with  a lamenting 
tone,  in  fpring  or  autumn,  it  is  to  acquaint 
the  Apiator  that  they  are  in  diftrefs,  and 
want  his  charitable  afliftance : by  infpe(fting 
the  Stocks,  and  by  the  unufual  number  at 
fome  of  the  door-ways,  you  may  know  which 
Stock  wants  fuccour  : .this  muft  be  immediate, 
for  the  next  day  may  be  too  late, 

776.  As  foon  as  there  is  plenty  of  farina  in 
early  fpring,  and  mild  weather  to  favour  the 
collcdlion  of  it,  the  Bees  will  breed  apace^ 
Having  thus  a continual  increafe  of  many 
mouths,  if  there  be  not  plenty  of  honey  in 
ftore,  or  if  the  feafon  continue  for  a length  of 
time  propitious  for  breeding,  but  unfavourable 
for  honey-gathering,  the  Stocks,  efpecially  the 
poor  ones,  will  be  more  in  danger  than  at 
any  other  time  : hence  it  is  that  fuch  numbers 
of  Stocks  perifh  in  May.  The  prevention  is 
a cautious  and  timely  feeding.  Hunger, 
which  increafes  the  flercenefs  of  many  fero- 
cious creatures,  has  a contrary  eftcett  on  the 
Bees,  caufing  them  to  be  very  tame,  fo  that  a 
hive  may  then  be  turned  up  without  their  of- 
fering to  fling. 

777.  The  way  to  avoid  having  poor  Stocks 
is  to  be  fo  moderate  in  their  number,  that 
they  ftarve  not  each  other,  through  the  want 
of  pafture  to  fupply  them  all  (566).  By 
thefc  means,  though  lefs  in  fliew,  you  will 
have  more  in  fubftance,  and  be  always  a fuc- 
cefsful  and  profperous  Apiator;  without  be- 
ing or  fearing  cither  a witch  ct  aconjuror.  • 

778.  If 
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‘ 778.  If  Stocks  at  any  time  be  removed 
from  one  part  of  an  Apiary  to  another,  the 
ftand  or  door-way  from  whence  they  are 
taken,  mud  be  difguifed  by  a mat,  cloth, 
or  the  like,  or  the  Bees  will  wafte  much  time, 
and  many  be  loft,  by  returning  to  the  fame 
ftand  again. 

779.  The  flits  or  openings  that  are  made 
to  admit  the  Aiders  in  the  tops  of  the  hives 
and  box,  fl:^ould  always  be  flopped  up  by 
fmall  wedges  of  wood  or  of  tea  lead,  to  keep 
out  the  moth  and  other  infedts ; unlefs  in  hot 
weather,  when  they  may  be  open  to  let  in  the 
air,  to  keep  the  hives  from  being  too  hot. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

How  to  Extra^l  the  Honey  and  Wax  from 
the  Combs;  %vitb  fencer al  new  Methods 
of  doing  it. 

780.  combs  Hiould  be  taken  out' 

I of  the  hives  as  foon  as  pollible, 
and  the  honey  drained  from  them  while  yet 
•warm,  as  it  will  then  run  more  freely.  To 
further  this  intention,  the  hives  lliould'  be 
brought  into  a warm  room,  if  the  air  be  cool. 
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but  where  no  Bees  can  enter : for  otherwife 
the  fmell  of  the  honey  will  attrad:  multitudes 
to  their  deftrudion  \ and  likewife  greatly  in- 
terrupt the  operation. 

781.  In  my  open  top  hives  and  boxes,  that 
have  but  one  fpleet,  a notch  muft  be  cut  in  the 
edges  of  the  combs,  that  the  fpleet  may  be 

' taken  out  without  damaging  any  other  part 
of  the  combs ; for  which  purpofe  one  end  of 
the  fpleet  muft  be  cut  through,  clofe  to  the 
lide  of  the  hive,  and  it  may  then  be  eafily 
drawn  out.  I'he  combs  are  then  to  be  loof- 
ened  from  the  fides  of  the  hive,  by  being  cut 
through  at  their  edges  by  a long  thin  knife  5 
then  lifting  up  the  body  of  the  hive,  all  the 
combs  will  be  left  ftanding  upon  the  barred 
top  ; from  which  they  may  be  feparated  by  a 
knife,  fo  as  to  come  ^way  whole.  This 
advantage  alone  in  my  hives  will  more  than 
Gompenfate  for  the  extra  expence^ 

782.  If  there  be  any  Bees  upon  the  combs, 
when  taken  out,  they  (hould  be  bru/hed,  or 
rather  blown  off,  and  if  befmeared  with  honey, 
wa(hed  in  two  or  three  waters  made  a little 
warm  \ being  then  laid  on  a fieve,  and  placed 
in  the  fun-ftiine,  or  before  a fire,  they  will 
revive  again,  and  fly  to  their  refpedive  homes. 

783.  Thofe  parts  of  the  combs  that  are 
empty  fliould  be  cut  off  firft,  and  thofe  that  are 
black  and  drofiy,  laid  by  themfelvesj  as  muft 
alfo  thofe  that  have  farina ^ hut  if  any  have 
brood,  great  care  ftiould  !)e  taken  not  to 
crufti  them,  as  they  muft  be  put  into  an 
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empty  hive  (58S),  and  placed  over  any  Stock 
that  moft  wants  ftrengthening. 

784.  Then  thofe  parts  of  the  combs  that 
contain  virgin  honey  (830)  are  to  be  cut  our, 
and  drained  by  thernlelves ; dor  there  are 
fcarcely  any  hives  but  what  have  fome  portion 
of  virgin  combs  in  them. 

785.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  no 
maggots,  or  the  juice  of  them,  or  any  of  the 
farina  be  fqucezed  out  among  the  honey,  for 
both  communicate  a bad  flavour  and  quality 
to  it:  therefore  a little  honey  had  better  be 
loft;  or  thofe  parts  which  cannot  be  feparat- 
ed  without  foulnefs,  be  returned  again  for  the 
Bees  to  feed  on  ; by  which  in  the  end  no  loft 
will  befuftained. 

786.  It  is  ufual  to  lay  the  combs  on  fieves 
for  the  honey  to  drain  through  ; but  the  honey 
is  too  long  in  palTing  through  them,  and 
thereby  the  moft  volatile  and  fragrant  parts 
are  exhaled. 

787.  A better  apparatus  is  a frame  of 
wires  adapted  to  the  flze  of  your  pans,  each 
wire  about  one  inch  diftant  from  another; 
through  thefe  the  honey  will  feparate-inuch 
fooiier.  Lay  the  combs  thereon,  cut 
through  the  cells  about  the  middle  and 
turn  them ; in  three  or  four  hours  the 
honey  v/iil  be  run  out ; then  cutting  through 
the  upper  parts  as  they  lay,  turn  them  alfo 
downward,  and  the  whole  will  be  focn  finifh- 
cd.  Large  tin  dripping-pans  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpofe,  as  iron  pans  have 
generally  fome  ruft  on  them,  and  ^earthen- 
ware 
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v/are  abforbs  or  fucks  in  a great  deal  of  the 
honey,  which  tin  does  not. 

788.  As  feveral  fmall  portions  of  the  combs 
will  fall  between  the  wires  along  with  the 
the  honey,  a bag  mull:  be  provided  of  a conical 
form,  that  is,  wide  at  top,  and  tapering  to 
a point  at  bottom  ; it  is  to  be  made  of  line 
flannel,  or  fuch  canvas  or  cloth  as  the  dairy 
people  ftrain  theirjmilk  through.  This  is  to  be 
hung  between  two  chairs,  or  to  the  ceiling, 
and  a jar,  or  other  proper  veflel  fet  under- 
neath to  receive  the  honey  as  it  runs  through. 
The  honey  is  to  be  poured  out  of  the  draining 
pans  into  thefe  bags, 'whereby  it  will  be  entirely 
freed  from  every  particle  of  wax,  much  more  fo 
than  if  palTed  through  hair  fieves  in  the  com- 
mon way.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bags 
be  not  hung  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  melt  the 
wax,  for  that  will  fpoil  both  ; but  a mode- 
rate degree  of  heat  will  greatly  forward  the 
operation ; and  the  honey  will  be  the  better 
the  lefs  time  it  is  expofed  to  the  dull;  and 
the  air. 

789.  In  large  Apiaries,  where  perhaps 
fifty  ora  hundred  Stocks  are  taken  up  at  once, 
the  prefs  is  by  fome  ufed,  without  any  pre- 
vious drainings  ; which  in  the  common  way, 
would  be  a very  tedious  procefs,  for  fuch 
quantities.  With  fubmiffion,  however,  I 
ihould  imagine,  that  if  a number  of  large  tin 
pans,  with  flicks  only  laid  acrofs  them,  were 
ufed,  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  the  honey 
would  amply  repay  the  firft  coft  of  the  pans  ; 
and  theprocefs  would  beaccomplilhed  in  a very 
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moder^ite  time.  By  the  prefs  all  the  honey 
is  made  alike  impure  ; which  gives  too  much 
room  for  the  odious  charader  of  fophillication, 
though  perhaps  the  accufation  of  a want  of 
neatnels  might  be  more  applicable.  If  equal 
delicacy  were  obferved  in  the  extraction  of 
honey  as  in  the  management  of  the  diary,  it 
would  fully  pay  for  the  trouble  ; and  perhaps 
introduce  honey  once  more  to  general  accep- 
tance. 

. 790.  The  firft  running  from  virgin  combs 
only  (liould  be  referved  by  itfelf,  as  being 
of  the  firft  quality  ; provided  cuftomers 
can  be  found  to  give  a proportionable 
price.  The  next  in  value  is  that  which  drains 
from  the  other  combs  indifcriminately : and 
a third  fort  is  produced  from  tlie  combs 
when  fqueezed  or  prefled  through  the  bags^ 
This  fort  will  be  foul,  and  fit  only  for  cattle, 
or  fome  external  ufc. 

V 800.  But  where  mead  is  made,  it  will 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  prefs  the  combs ; 
as  they  may  be  thrown  into  water  for  that 
purpofe  diredly  ; or  the  combs,  after  pref- 
iing,  may  be  placed,  a few  at  a time,  in  the 
Apiary,  in  dry  pans,-  and  the  Bees  will  take 
care  that  not  a particle  of  the  honey  {l)all  be 
loft.  If  a quantity  of  the  combs  be  given 
them  al  once,  they  will  fuffocate  each  other 
among  them.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  draining 
pans  muft  be  ft  re  wed  over  with  ftraw,  or  herbs, 
&c.  before  they  are  given  to  them  ; other  wife, 
in  their  eagernefs  they  will  befmear  themfelves 
ail.  over.  Thefe  pans,  &c.  lliould  be  fet  un- 
der 
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der  fome  flielter,  left  a fudden  fliower  wafh  the 
honey  away  and  drown  the  Bees.  If  they  are  fet 
out  in  a rainy  day,  it  will  prevent  the  neigh- 
bouring Bees  from  partaking  with  your  own. 

Soi.  The  pots  or  veffels  of  honey  fhould 
remain  a few  days  to  fettle  before  they  are 
eloiely  covered  for  fale  ^ for  if  they  contain 
any  llnall  particles  of  wax,  thefe  will  rife 
to  the  top,  and  are  to  be  flcimmed  oft. 
The  good  combs  are  to  be  kept  apart  from 
the  bad  ; as  they  are  intended  to  be  melted 
feparately  (807). 

802.  The  ufual  method  of  feparating  the 
wax  from  the  droffy  part  of  the, combs  is  to 
boilihtm  in  a proportionable  large  quantity  of 
water ; which  is  to  be  frequently  ftirred  ta 
prevent  the  wax  from  burning  : when  it  has 
boiled  fufficiently  to  have  thoroughly  melted 
the  combs,  it  is  to  be  put  into  hair  bags,  fucli 
as  bottoms  of  fieves  are  made  of,  and  then 
prefljd  by  fome  convenient  inftrument  fo  long 
as  any  wax  palles  throh  the  droffy  part  that  re- 
mains may  be  re-boiled  in  freOi  water,  and  re- 
preffed,  whereby  more  wax  will  be  obtained. 

A veffel  of  cold  water  is  to  be  fo  placed  as 
to  receive  the  wax  as  it  comes  from  the  prefs 
or  bag,  to  cool  the  wax  the  fooner,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  flicking.  The  wax  is  then  to  be  melt- 
ed a fecond  time,  and  oreffed  throiio;h 'bao-s 
made  of  cream  cloths  ; after  which  it  is  to  be 
melted  a third  time,  and  paffed  through  bags 
made  of  ftill  finer  cloth.  Laftly,  it  is  to  be 
melted  again,  without  any  water,  and  poured 
into  pans  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom,  fo  that 
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the  wax  when  cold,  may  be  turned  out  with- 
out difficulty  : and  not  only  fo,  but  the  fmaller 
the  bottom  of  the  cake  is,  the  drofs  will  be 
more  collefted,  and  confequently  the  lefs 
wafte  made  in  fcraping  it  off.  This  tedious 
method-  might  be  greatly  fhortened  by  firft 
^ ’ boiling  the  combs  in  water,  with  each  quart 

of  which  half  an  ounce  of  aqua-fortis  has 
been  previoufly  mixed.  After  being  boiled, 
the  wax  will  be  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top,  intermixed  with  farina ; but  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  drofs  will  be  at  th« 
bottom.  If  the  whole  of  this  mafs  be  fuffered 
to  ftand  until  quite  cold,  the  drofs  at  the 
bottom  may  be  cut  off ; and  the  remainder 
being  fo  much  more  free  from  impurities,  the 
wax  will  be  far  moreeafily  extricated. 

803.  When  the  wax  is  in  the  mould,  if 
there  be  any  froth,  blow  it  to  one  fide  and 
fkim  it  off.  The  moulds  or  veffels  it  is 
poured  into  (hould  be  firft  wetted  with  cold 
' water,  to  prevent  the  cakes  flicking  to  them. 
The  moulds  are  to  be  kept  in  a warm  room 
until  cold,  otherwife  the  cakes  of  wax  will 
' crack  in  the  middle.  If  they  happen  toftick  in 
turning  out,  warming  the  veflels  a little  will 
loofen  them  fo  as  to  come,  out  with  eafe. 

It  Ihouldbe  obferved, that  the  combs  ought 
not  to  be  fqueezed  when  put  into  the  water ; 
as  they  will  melt  the  fooner,  and  the  farina, 
and  other  impurities  be  more  readily  fepa- 
fated. 

I would  propofe  a bag  made  of  flannel 
of  a moderate  thicknefs,  as  far  preferable  for 

ftraining 
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ftralning  the  wax  through  than  either  linen 
or  canvas.  It  fhould  be  hung  during  the 
procefs  as  near  the  fire  as  poifible.  without 
burning.  A hoop  fliould  be  fafiened  at  the 
top  of  the  bag  to  keep  it  properly  extended,  fo 
as  to  receive  the  wax  with  the  greater  faci- 
lity. Before  the  wax  is  put  into  the  bag,  it 
flaould  be  well  and  brilkly  boiled,  and  that  for 
forne  time  j othervvife  the  wax  wdll  not  be 
futficiently  difengaged  from  the  drofs,  farina, 
and  Ikins  of  the  maggots;  with  the  two  laft 
it  is  fo  intimately  united,  as  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  fcparate.  A veffel  of  cold  water  is  to 
be  placed  under  the  bag,  to  receive  the  wax 
as  it  drops.  The  firft  running  will  be  good, 
but  as  the  flannel  thickens,  by  the  wax  adher- 
ing to  it,  it  will  come  through  flill  more  pure  ; 
and  though  from  foul  combs,  wdl!  be  equal 
to  any  of  the  wax  from  the  virgin  combs. 

804.  When  the  pores  of  the  bag  become 
fo  choaked  with  wax  as  to  prevent  its  paf- 
fing  through,  return  the  remaining  grofs 
matter  into  the  boiling  water  again,  and  as 
much  as  can  be  fcraped  off  the  bag  infide  and 
out.-  To  fliorten  the  procefs  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  have  a kettle  of  water  boiling  by 
the  fide  of  the  other  to  recruit  its  wafle, 
and  to  boil  the  bag  in,  to  clear  it  of  the 
flill  adhering  wax  and  drofs  ; wdiich  will 
otherwife  prevent  any  more  wax  paffing 
through  it ; and  this  muft  be  repeated  as  of-- 
ten  as  it  becomes  clogged.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner fieves  or  bags  of  any  other  materials  muft 
be  treated. 
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805.  The  feparated  wax  muft  have  all  the 
water  fqueezed  IVoai  it  before  it  is  melted  to 
be  put  into  the  moulds  : for  the  water  will 
make  the  wax  liable  to  crumble, 

806.  Some  (train  their  wax  through  hair 
fieves ; but  thefc  are  foon  clogged  up,  and  then 

but  little  wax  will  pafs,  confequently  there  ^ 

will  be  a diminution  of  the  profit.  Where  : 

Apiaries  are  very  large,  a prefs  is  generally 
ufed  to  feparate  the  wax ; and  in  fome  places 
it  is  done  between  hot  irons. 

807.  A greater  quantity  of  wax  will  be 

procured  if  the  virgin  and  other  yellow  combs  ■ 
that  have  no  farina  or  brood  in  them,  he 
melted  by  themfelves : for  the' fewer  impu-  j 
rities  there  be,  the  fooner  the  wax  will  run  ’» 
from  it ; whereas  if  entangled  with  a large  ! 

quantity  of  drofs,  the  prefs  having  lefs  power  ’ 

over  it,  the  more  difficult  and  tedious  the 
feparation  will  be.  Upon  the  whole,  which-. 

ever  of  thefe  methods  be  taken,  it  is  a very 
troublefome  bufinefs,  confumes  much  firing,  j 
a quantity  of  wax  is  wafted  in  the  operation,.  . i 
and  the  droffy  matter,  which  is  thrown  a-  i 

way,  .contains  a confiderable  portion  of  wax. 

808.  Many  and  great  were  my  endeavours 
to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  which  have  puz- 
zled me  ever  fince  I kept  Bees  ; at  lafl  I hit  ; 
upon  the  following  procejfes  i which  I give 

to  the  public  as  the  mofh  perfedt  that  have  hi- 
therto come  to  my  knowledge.  But  it  will  be 
neceffary,  ■ by  way  of  introdudion,  to  make 
fome  difcriminating  obfervations  on  cornbs.  If 
we  carefully  feparate  the  hard  dark  coloured  or 
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black  cells  from  each  other,  either  full  or 
empty,  they  will  uniformly  be  found  toconfift 
of  a film  or  very  fine  Ikin,  inftead  of  a partition 
of  ^doax.  For  Supreme  Wfdotn  has  indued  the 
Bees  with  fuch  ceconomic  fagacity,  that  as 
foon  as  a maggot  has  quitted  its  fkin,  they  ce- 
ment or  hang  it  up  againft  the  waxen  fides  of 
the  cell ; and  very  likely  feveral  of  them 
fuccefiively,  until  they  become  fufficiently 
flrong  to  form  a partition  of  themfelves ; 
the  wax  is  then  taken  away  and  applied  either 
to  form  new  or  to  cover  other  cells : for  the 
Bees  in  many  inftances  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely faving  of  their  wax. 

809.  But  in  order  the  more  certainly 
to  afcertain  this  opinion,  I boiled  fome  of 
thefe  combs,  which  were  entirely  empty, 

- but  not  the  lead;  trace  of.  any  wax  was 
found.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with 
the  fame  kind  of  combs  filled  with  farina,  and 
the  refult  Was  exactly  fimilar.  To  corrobo- 
rate this  fad:  ftill  more,  if  feveral  of  thefe  ficins 
or  films  be  twifted  together,  and  lighted,  they 
v/ill  burn  like  a candle,  as  many  other  fub- 
ftances  of  this  kind  will  do,  though  not  con- 
taining the  lead;  particle  of  wax  ; whereas,  if 
we  prefs  together  feveral  of  the  fined  virgin 
cells,  and  hold  them  to  a candle,  they  will 
melt  but  not  flame.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  thefe  flein  partitions  do  not  manifed  any 
waxen  property,  either  to  the  eye  or  the  touch  : 
much  lefs  has  farina  any  fuch  quality  when 
tried  by  fire.  From  hence  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  we  may  as  well  attempt  to  extrad  wax 

from 
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from  a pafteboard,  as  from  Aich  kind  of 
combs.  Therefore,  that  fo  very  large  a quan- 
tity of  droffy  matter  may  not  prevent  a more 
perfe<a  purification  of  real  waxen  combs, 
they  fhould  be  previoufly  feparated  by  the 
hand,  and  thrown  on  the  fire,  to  make  the 
pot  boil,  as  the  bell  ufe  they  can  be  put 
to;  which  will  much  fl^orten  both  the 
trouble,"'time,  and  the  expence  of  fuel  ufually 
bellowed  upon  this  ufelefs  rubbifla.  People 
therefore  need  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
combs  from  old  Hock  hives  yield  little  or  no 
wax;  for  if  any  be  obtained,  it  is  what  co- 
vered the  honey  cells.  This  alfo  lliews  the 
great  advantage  of  a frequent  change  of  hives 
for  the  acquifition  of  double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  wax,  than  can  be  procured  by 
the  old  way. 

Procefs  the  FirJI. 

For  extrafting  Marketable  Wax  without 

PreJJing. 

810.  Take  a tin  cullender,  all  the  holes  of 
which  are  round ; the  handles  mull  alfo  be  olF, 
inftead  of  which  fix  acrofs  it  a ftrong  wire  or 
iron  bail,  or  a tin  one  like  thofe  of  watering- 
pots  ; and  if  Ibldered  on  the  infide,  it  will 
be  moft  convenient.  The  cullender  in  fize 
mull  be  adapted  to  that  of  the  pot  or  kettle 
you  intend  to  ufe  ; but  to  go  within  fide  of 
it,  as  clofe  to  the  fides  as  pofiible.  Set  the  ' 
pot  on  the  lire,  v/ith  about  three  or  four 
inches  depth  of  water  therein,  in  which  is  to 
be  mixed  fingle  aqua-Jortis,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  for  each  quart  of  water.  In 

this  - 
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this  put  as  many  wax  combs  as  will  conveni- 
ently boil  when  melted.  As  foon  as  ihey 
begin  to  melt,  they  fliould  be  frequently 
ftirred  until  all  be  thoroughly  melted  ; let 
it  then  boil  without  ftirring,  that  the  wax 
may  rife  clear.  It  fhould  be  made  to  boil 
very  bridcly,  during  the  whole  procefs.  As 
foon  as  the  yellow  froth  rifes,  put  in  the  cul- 
lender or  fieve,  and  prefs  it  down  in  the 
liquor,  until  it  be  about  half  full ; but 
great  care  muft  be  taken  that  none  of  the  li- 
quor rife  over  the  edge'  of  the  cullender,  as 
that  will  foul  what  is  therein,  and  fpoil  the 
operation.  With  a wooden,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, a tin  ladle,  firft  dipped  in  cold  water, 
lightly  ikim  off  the  wax  as  it  rifes  upon 
the  furface,  and  put  it  into  a narrow  bot- 
tomed pan  (previoufly  rinfed  in  cold  wa- 
ter) fet  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  pot  on  the 
fire,  and  continue  (kimming  the  wax  off  as 
long  as  any  rifes,  deprefling  the  cullender  in 
proportion  as  the  liquor  links. 

8 1 1 . Inftead  of  a cullender  a hair  fieve  may 
be  fubflituted  ; but  where  a perfon  keeps  fix 
or  eight  Stocks  of  Bees,  it  will  be  moll  pro- 
fitable and  convenient  to  have  a tin  vefiel  made 
on  purpofe  to  fit  a due  proportioned  kettle  or 
pot,  the  fides  of  which  fiiould  be  quite 
flraight,  fo  that  v/hen  the  tin  Jeparater  Aides 
down,  there  may  be  no  vacancy  for  the  farina 
to  rife  up  between.  The  holes  in  this  tin 
feparater  fiiould  be  as  numerous  and  fmall  as 
pofiible  in  the  bottom,  and  about  two  inches 
up  the  fides ; the  bottom  fiiould  be  quite  flat, 

without 
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without  a rim,  like  that  of  a quart  tin  pot> 
that  it  may  prefs  the  dregs  the  clofer  down> 
when  near  the  bottom. 

812.  When  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  nearly 
cold,  the  wax  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  what 
drofs  adheres  to  it  fcraped7ofif.  The  wax  is 
then  to  be  re-boiled  in  a fmall  quantity  of 
water,  and  about  a fourth  part  as  much 
aqua-fortis  as  before  to  a quart ; as  foon  as 
it  boils  take  it  off,  and  let  it  ftand  until  cold. 
The  wax  will  concrete  at  top,  and  the  re- 
maining drofs  being  again  fcraped  off,  may 
be  further  purified  with  other  combs. 

813.  This  procefs  will  not  only  extrafl;  the 
wax  more  completely  than  any  of  the  methods 
generally  ufed,  but  it  is  alfo  much  lefs  trouble- 
Ibme,  and  in  every  other  refpe(ft  more  eligiblcj 
for  the  aqua-fortis  may  be  got  for  a penny  an 
ounce,  confequently  that  trifling  charge  is 
much  over-balanced  by  the  other  fuperior 
advantages.  As  aqua-fortis  procured  from 
different  places  may  not  always  be  of  equal 
ftrength,  a confcquent  variation  will  be  found 
in  the  procefs.  The  operator  muff  therefore 
add  or  fubflnifl:  in  conformity.  Some  prac- 
tice is  necefiary  to  form  a judgment,  or  to 
condudl  this  or  any  other  operation  flcilfully. 
Double  aqua-fortis  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  either  in  this  or  any  of  the  following 
procefles,  nearly  fo  well  as  the  Angle,  and 
the  wax  produced  will  be  of  a pale  dingy 
colour. 

814.  A lefs  expenfive  method,  though  not 
fo  eligible,  is  to  put  the  combs  loofely  into 

a can- 
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a canvas,  or  rather  a fine  hair  bag,  tied  up 
clofe  at  the  end,  and  put  into  a kettle  with  a 
due  proportion  of  aqua-fortis  and. watery  a 
leaden  or  iron  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  bag 
to  keep  it  down  to  the  bottom.  It  muft  be 
made  to  boil  fo  as  to  throw  up  the  froth 
brificly,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  as  (810): 
a thick  board  with  a handle  in  the  middle 
is  then  to  be  put  in,  to  prefs  out  what  wax 
may  be  /till  adhering.  It  is  afterwards  to 
be  treated  as  (812).  It  lliould  be  carefully 
obferved  that  in  thefe  procefies  of  fkimming 
off  the  froth,  what  rifcs  of  a clear  yellow 
fhould  be  referved  by  itfelf,  as  often  requir- 
ing no  further  purification.  The  more  for- 
cible the  froth  is  thrown  up,  the  purer  it  will 
be ; and  the  operation  the  fooner  finiflied : 
by  this  bag-method,  full  as  much  wax,  if  not 
more,  may  be  obtained,  as  by  any  of  the  ufual 
modes. 

Procefs  the  Second. 

815.  To  extraSl  Marketable  Wax  from  the 
Combs  fingle  Operation y without  either 
f raining  or  prejjing. 

816.  Take  an  earthen  veflel,  much  nar- 
rower at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top;  put 
therein  a quart  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of 
aquafortisy  or  the  like  proportion  for 
larger  or  lefler  quantities : ftir  them  well  to- 
gether, and  then  put  in  fo  many  good  wax 

combs 
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combs  as,  when  melted,  will  reach  within  a 
a finger’s  length  of  the  top  of  the  pan  ; fet  it 
on  a clear  but  ftrong  fire,  and  as  foon  as  it 
begins  to  melt,  Air  it  about,  and  fo  continue 
until  it  boils,  and  even  longer,  if  the  combs 
be  not  all  thoroughly  melted  ; remove  it  then 
from  the.  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  until  it  be 
cold. 

817.  The  wax  will  be  in  a cake  at  the  top, 
and  the  impurities  underneath  it : there  will 
be  two  forts  of  impurities ; the  loweft  will 
be  almoft  entirely  drofs  ; this  is  to  be  taken 
off  by  itfelf,  and  is  of  no  value ; the  next 
will  be  a layer  of  drofs,  but  with  fome  wax 
intermixed ; this  alfo  is  to  betaken  ofl-,  (fo  as 
to  leave  the  cake  pure  and  referved  by  itfelf ; 
as  alfo  any  foulnefs  that  may  be  on  the  top ; 
both  which  may  be  refined  along  with  more 
combs  the  next  boiling. 

818.  Old  combs  that  have  wax  in  them,  or 
other  refufe  that  has  been  prefled,  but  yet  re- 
tain a confiderable  portion  of  wax, 'may  be  thus 
treated,  and  will  yield  as  fine  yellow  wax  as 
the  beft  combs  ; provided  the  combs  or  refufe 
have  been  previoufly  preffed  down,  and  kept 
in  a clofe  tub  or  veflel  in  a houfe  for  five  or 
fix  weeks : which  will  occafion  the  impurities 
to  ferment  and  rot,  (the  ^joax  will  not^  and 
thereby  difengage  the  parts, and  dilpofe  them 
more  aptly  for  feparation. 
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Procefs  the  P’hird. 

T^o  extract  Wax  from  the  Combs  by  a 
fmgle  operation^  in  a greater  degree  of  pu-^ 
ritys  and  without  framing,  prefing,  or  the 
ufe  of  a menfruum. 

820.  Take  the  fame  kind  of  vefTel  as  It 
ufed  in  Procefs  the  fecond,  put  into  it  about 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  to  keep  the  wax 
from  burning;  then  put  in  fo  many  entire 
empty  virgin  combs,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  of 
a good  yellow,  as  the  veflel  will  conveniently 
hold ; fet  the  pan  over  a brilk  but  clear  fire  ; 
as  foon  as  the  combs  begin  to  melt,  keep  it 
firring  until  it  boils  ; then  ceafe,  and  a clear 
yellow  froth  will  rife  on  the  fide  or  middle. 
This  is  to  be  ficilfully  taken  off  as  faft  as  it 
rifes,  and  put  into  a pan  previoufly  fet  clofe 
by.  The  fire  mufl:  be  fo  managed  as  to  keep 
the  froth  riling  up,  but  not  fo  fierce  as  to 
make  it  boil  over.  If  it  rife  too  faft,  remove 
the  pan  to  a lefs  hot  part,  or  damp  the  fire  a 
little.  The  combs,  when  firft  melted,  fhouid 
only  be  fufficient  to -rife  within  three  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  pan,  to  prevent  tlie  necef- 
fary  rifing  froth  from  running  over ; when  the 
froth  rifes  a little  foul,  return  it  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  pan  again,  and  draw  the  foul 
fciim  afjde  from  the  part  where  the  froth 
rifes,  or  the  whole  will  be  fpoiled  : when  no 
more  clear  froth  will  rife,  take  the  pan  off, 
and  turn  the  remainder  out  into  avefiel  of  cold 
\vater.  It  may  be  afterwards  further  purified 

along 
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along  with  other  combs,  by  the  fecond  Pro«' 
cefs.  A fliallow  tin  ladle  will  be  moft  con- 
venient for  this  bulinefs;  but  for  want  of  that 
a bafting-ladle  with  the  top  taken  off,  will 
do  very  well. 

821.  The  pan  that  has 'the  purified  wax 
is  to  remain  near  the  fire  undifturbed,  and 
with  a cloth  over  it,  until  it  is  cold  \ it  will 
then  turn  out  a cake  of  fine  wax  (if  it  has 
been  managed  judicioufly)  and  free  from  drofs. 

822*  This  Procefs  may  be  very  ferviceable 
as  preparatory  to  forming  ^Lsohite  wax  \ and  for 
feveral  other  nice  purpofes,  where  great  purity 
is  required;  and  in  fadl  is  the  readieft  and 
cheapeft  method  of  extradlion  of  any  ; but  is 
rcfiridlcd  only  to  fine  combs. 

Procefs  the  Fourth, 

^0  render  Wax  mifcible  with  Waters 

823.  In  a quart  of  water  difiblveone  ounce 
of  pearl  or  pot  a(h ; add  combs  as  in  Procefs 
the  fecond,  and  boil  them  until  melted  : the 
whole  will  then  appear  of  a milky  colour,  the 
wax  and  water  being  incorporated,  and  when 
cold  will  refemble  cream.  To  reftore  the 
wax  rc-boil  it  with  three  times  the  weight  of 
aqua-fortis  as  there  was  of  allies ; hereby  the 
wax  will  be  extricated  from  the  water,  and 
refume  its  ufual  date,  only  of  a paler  colour 
than  common.  I give  this  Procefs  as  one 
that  1 happened  on  in  the  courfc  of  my  ex- 
periments, not  knowing  but  it  might  convey 
fume  ufeful  hint,  or  prove  of  real  fervice.  ^ 

, 824.  Doubt- 
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824*  Doubtlefs  fome  ingenious  perfons^ 
who  keep  confiderable  Apiaries,  may  add  to  the 
above  improvements  ; which  are  but  new  to 
myfelf,  and  confequently  not  likely  to  be  fo 
perfect  as  time  and  experience  may  render 
them. 

825.  Combs  (hould  never  be  kept  long 
before  they  are  melted,  for,  though  they  be 
covered  in  a clofe  box,  the  Wax-Moth  will 
find  a place  to  depofit  its  eggs  in,  and  the 
young  maggots  will  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  combs  ; after  which,  turn^ 
ing  to  perfedt  moths,  they  will  prove  very 
hurtful  to  your  Apiary. 

826.  A hive  of  combs  yields  but  a fmall 
portion  of  wax,  compared  with  the  quantity 
of  honey.  A hive  of  three  pecks  well  filled, 
and  of  not  more  than  two  years  ftanding,  may 
afford  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey,  and  not 
above  two  pounds  of  wax.  Stocks,  , taken 
one  with  another,  in  the  common  way  of 
management,  do  not  upon  an  average  afford 
above  one  pound  of  wax  each. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Cbaracleriftic  and  Medical  Obfervations  oh 

Honey. 

827.  T T has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
perfedlion  of  honey  arifes  from  the 
fuperior  quality  of  the  flowers  from  which 
it  is  gathered  (514)  and  alfo  from  the  degree 
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of  care  and  cleanlinefs  in  its  reparation  from 
the  combs.  The  former  is  regulated  by  the 
fituation  of  the  Apiary  for  paflu  rage,  and  by 
the  weather;  for  however  plentiful  the  beft 
of  honey-flowers  may  be,  - if  the  weather 
prove  too  cold,  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  when 
they  are  in  bloom,  they  can  yield  no  honey  ^ 
or  what  amounts  to  the  fame',  the  Bees  can- 
not fly  out  to  procure  it ; but  the  weather 
perhaps  proving  more  favourable  afterv/ards, 
when  the  befl:  flowers  are  gone,  and  a more 
inferior  fort  are  blowing,  the  Bees  in  this 
cafe  are  neceffitated  to  colledlfrom  them.  If 
a furloin  of  beef  cannot  be  had,  we  mufttakc 
up  with  a leg.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  fome 
years,  no  fine  honey  is  produced.  And  on 
thefe  principles  it  may  befuppofed,-  that  even 
in  the  fame  year,  different  Apiaries  may  pro- 
duce honey  of  very  different  qualities,  though 
the  paflurage  be  equal,  the  difference  ariflng 
from  the  weather  being  favourable  to  one 
fituation,  and  not  to  another. 

828.  The  honey  that  js  generally  fold  in 
the  London  fhops,  is  too  haflily  condemned, 
as  being  fophiflicated  with  flour.  To  af- 
certain  this  point,  I rruxed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  niy  finefl  honey,  fome  flour,  in^ 
different  proportions ; by  none  of  which  was 
it  altered  to  the  appearance  of  London 
honey.  Therefore  the  ditference  mufl:  be 
aferibed  to  the  nature  of  the  places  from 
which  it  is  ufually  brought;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
heath  countries.  Thefe  indeed  produce  a 
great  abundance,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 

flowers. 
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flowers,  the  honey  is  but  indifferent  (507, 
560)  ; to  this  mufl  be  added,  thegrofs  method 
of  extrading  the  honey  from  the  combs  by 
means  of  a prefs  \ which  fufficiently  accounts 
for  its  too  common  coarienefs  and  foulnefs. 

829.  To  explain  this  more  diftindly,  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  in  Stocks  which 
ftand  more  than  two  years,  the  combs  be- 
come black,  and  the  cells  foul,  by  the 
quantity  of  brood  fucceflively  depofited  in 
them.  Not  only  fo,  but  when  a hive  is* 

' taken  up,  there  is  frequently  fome  brood 
or  maggots  in  parts  of  the  combs ; as  alfo 
farina,  both  new  and  ftale.  The  tade  of 
the  maggots  is  like  that  of  rufty  bacon  ; and. 
that  of  the  farina,  a naufeous  bitter.  If  any 
of  thefe  therefore,  through  carelefsnefs,  be 
preffed  out  along  with  the  natural  impu- 
rities of  the  combs,  and  intimately  incor- 
porated with  the  honey,  it  is  no  vv^onder, 
that  this  becomes  difagreeable  to  the  fight 
and  tafte,  and  even  unwholefome ; nor  that 
in  general,  it  is  difefteemed  and  negleded. 

830.  It  is  a prevailing  opinion  among 
country  people,  that  all  Jwarm  honey  is  virgin. 
This  proceeds  from  a fuppofition  that  a Swarm 
confiits  intirely  of  young  Bees,  and  therefore 
their  honey  muft  be  the  beft.  But  in  neither 
cafe  is  this  true.  A Swarm  con  fills  both  of 
old  and  young,  equally  with  a Stock  : but 
even  admitting  they  were  all  young  Bees, 
what  diiierence  can  there  be  in  the  feledliou 
of  the  flowers  between  the  old  and  the  young  ? 
Jf  there  be  any,  however,  it  muft  be  in 
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favour  of  the  old  Bees  as  more  knowing  and 
more  fkilful  than  the  others.  The  truth  is, 
none  are  virgin  combs  that  have  had  brood 
' or  farina  in  the  cells,  whether  it  be  in  a 
Swarm  or  Stock.  Now  a Svvarrn  breeds 
through  the  fummer  equally  with  a Stock, 
confequently  great  part  of  their  combs,  efpe- 
cialJy  the  central-  ones,  are  filled  with  brood, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Stock.  So  that  in 
both,  it  is  only  a part  or  portion  of  the 
combs,  that  contains  true  virgin  honey  ; if 
by  that  name  be  meant  honey' of  the  greatejl 
fU7'ity,  The  grand  point  therefore  is,  when 
the  combs  are  taken,  to  feparate  the  virgin 
parts  from  the  other  with  the  greateft  care 
and  nlcencfs  pofiible. 

831.  By  managing  Bees  in  the  ftory 
method,  the  advantage  in  this  refpedt  is  very 
great,  as  whole  hives  or  boxes  may  be  taken 
filled  wdth  intire  njirgin  honey  and  wax  : but 
which  is  always  impracticable  by  the  com- 
mon hives  and  management,  and  in  general 
by  the  collateral  method. 

872.  It  mull  be  conlidered,  however,  that 
honey  may  be  really  virgin,  and  yet  but' bad 
honey  in  its  quality.  For,  as  before  noticed, 
honey  as  collected  by  the  Bees,  in  the  firft 
inllance,  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  accord- 
in 2 to  the  nature  of  the  flowers  from  which 
it  is  gathered.  And  therefore  a purchaier 
may  be  fupplied  with  intire  virgin  honey, 
and  yet  be  greatly  difappointed.  For  inftance, 
honey  gathered  from  heath,  and  depofited  in 
new  virgin  cells,  will  be  true  virgin  honey  : 
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but  as  heath  affords  only  that  of  a bad  qua- 
lity, the  nature  of  the  place  where  it  is 
lodged  cannot  improve  it, 

833.  As  fine  virgin  honey  is  procured  In 
much  fmaller  quai:ities  than  any  other,  the 
price  ought  moft  certainly  to  be  larger  iri 
proportion.  Thofe  who  will  not  give  a good 
price  muft  expert  to  have  an  inferior  fort  irn- 
pofed  upofi  them  initead  of  the  bell:.  But 
as  few  buyers  are  competent  judges  they  are 
apt  to  think  the  demand  exorbitant.  If 
the  feller  be  of  tried  honelly,  and  the  buyer 
not  avaricious,  a confidence  may  be  placed 
without  danger  of  impolition. 

834.  Foreign  honey  is  much  extolled  as 
being  far  fuperior  to  any  produced  in  England. 
This  in  a great  meafure  may  be  true,  but 
notiiftireiy ; the  wild  thyme  and  rofemary  of 
Narbonne  in  France;  of  Minorca;  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  in  Greece  ; of  Hybla,  in 
Italy,  may  be  injured,  v/hile  in' bloom,  by 
fhowery  weather;  and  this  opportunity  being 
loft,  the  reft  of  their  flowers  will  yield  no  bet- 
ter  honey  than  our  own  country  affords.  Be- 
iides,  as  they  have  fuch  prodigious'quantities, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Apiators  of  thofe 
countries  are  not  more  cleanlv  or  more 
careful  in  the  extradlion  of  it  from  the  combs 
than  the  farmers  dames  of  our  own  ifland. 
Shall  old  England’s  peafantry  fubmit  the  palm 
of  cleanlinefs  to  thofe  of  France  or  Spain, 
or  any  fouthern  climate  whatever? 

835.  it  is  poflible  to  have  as  fine  honey  in 
England  as  the  foreign,  in  any  and  every  year, 
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by  having  a large  garden  planted  with  ^ 
great  quantity  ol  aromatic  flowers.  It  may 
farther  be  remarked,  that  the  foreign  honey 
muft  greatly  vary  in  its  quality,  in  different 
years,  according  as  the  weather  has  been 
more  or  lels  favourable.  The  different 
apiaries  alfb,  as  with  us,  owing  to  diverfity 
of  lituation,  and  of  management,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  produce  honey  alvv^ays  equally 
fine.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  carried  away 
by  the '' whillling  of  a name”,  but  let  our 
fenfes  of  fmell  and  tafte  come  in  for  a lhare 
in  the  judgment. 

836.  Honey  when  expofed  long  to  the  air, 
grows  hard,  rough,  and  feedy  : to  prevent 
which  the  Bees  fcal  or  cover  the  cells  of 
honey  with  wax;  as  in  this  flate  it  is  to  them 
quite  indigeflible.  Not  that  all  honey  fo  alike 
in  this  refpedt ; fome  years  afford  it  of  a more 
liquid  nature  than  others ; and  difference  of 
fituations  often  has  the  fame  effedl.  If 
honey  be  kept  in  a warm  place,  it  will  fer- 
ment, and  turn  acid. 

837,  New  honey  is  better  than  old,  as  it 
is  continually  lofing  fome  of  it-s  fragrancy, 
unlefs  very  clofely  confined  by  a bladder. 
That  which  is  collefled  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  autumn  ; 
the  clear  than  the  yellow\  That  which  has  a 
kind  of  acid  fweet  than  that  which  is  wholly 
fo.  The  befl;  is  light  coloured,  fragrant,  and 
fomething  aromatic,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  flowers  it  was  gathered  from.  The 
colour  depends  on  that  of  the  different  juices 

which 
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which  yield  it.  Thus  the  honey  colledled 
from  trees  is  higher  coloured  than  that  from 
flowers  y and  that  from  the  bloiToms  of  heath, 
darker  coloured  than  what  is  , gathered  from 
any  other  flower. 

8:58.  For  medical  purpofes  honey  is  di- 
redled  to  be  clarified.  This  is  performed  by 
fetting  a bafon,  containing  the  honey  in  a 
veifel  of  hot  water,  over  a clear  fire  with- 
out fmoke,  and  taking  off  the  fcum  as  it 
rifes.  If  the  honey  be  foul,  this  method 
will  free  it  from  the  grofl'er  impurities,  but 
<not  from  the  lighter  heterogeneous  matters 
with  which  it  is  -ufually  mixed,  fuch  as  dufl: 
and  farinaceous  fubftances;  nor  from  the  juice 
of  the  maggots,  with  which  it  oftentimes  is 
blended.  Neither  has  a vapour  bath  force 
enough  to  eifedl  this,  nor  even  a violent  boil- 
ing of  the  honey  in  a naked  vefTcI.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  honey  be  really  virgin  y nothing 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  furface  by  boiling, 
except  froth ; and  inftead  of  being  improved 
by  this  management  it  will  be  robbed  of  its 
moll:  effential  excellence ; viz.  its  aromatic 
fragrance,  and  be  debafed  to  a fugary  flavour. 

839.  If  h oney  be  bought  for  virgin  ; it 
will  be  eafy  to  difeover  Vvdiether  it  be  really 
fo  or  not,  by  clarifying  a fmall  portion  of  it- 
One  exception,  however,  inufl  be  made,  viz. 
that  fmall  portions  of  wax,  notwithftanding 
all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  will  pafs 
through  the  hair-cloths  with  the  honey  in 
drainmg.  This  however  generally  rifes  upon 
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the  furface,  after  the  pots  have  flood  a few 
days,  and  is  elfily  taken  off. 

I 840.  Perhaps  the  bed  way  to  purify  honey 

is  to  inclofe  it  in  a bladder,  and  put  it  into 
: hot  water,  until  it  be  juft  fluid,  and  then  to 

pafs  it  through  a thick  flannel  bag  of  a coni- 
cal or  funnel  fhape.  I'he  bladder  will  confine 
the  volatile  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the  operation 
being  quickly  performed,  little  detriment 
will  be  fuftered.  But  care  muft  be  taken 
that  it  be  not  kept  in  the  water  until  it  is  fo 
warm  as  to  melt  the  particles  of  wax  that 
may  be  intangled  in  the  honey.  As  honey 
partakes  both  of  an  acid  and  faline  nature,  the 
veflels  in  which  it  is  kept,  ought  not  to  be 
(as  is  ufually  the  cafe)  glazed  with  lead ; as 
is  that  called  Delf,  the  cream  coloured  ftone' 
ware,  and  all  the  common  earthen  ware. 

841.  It  is  well  known,  that  acids  and 
faline  fubftances  will  diffolve  a portion  of 
of  lead,  if  they  be  ariy  confiderable  time  in 
c®ntafl:  with  it.  This  faturnine  impreg- 
nation often  proves  highly  prejudicial,  efpe- 
cially  to  delicate  conftitutions ; while  the 
real  caufe  of  the  complaint  is  not  fo  much  as 
< fufpedled.  For  this  reafon,  honey  ftiould 

always  be  kept  in  white  or  brown  ftone  pots 
• or  jars : which  being  glazed  with  fait,  are 

I as  free  from  any  noxious  quality  as  the  por- 

( celain  from  China. 

!'  842.  In  a medical  view,  tne  fineft  honey, 

concentrates  the  eflence  of  the  moft  falutary 
! flowers  y and  is  the  mofi  exalted  of  all 

Balfams 
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Balfams  whatever'^'.  But  like  them  it  is 
heating,  in  what  manner  foever  it  be  taken  ; 
whether  as  food  or  phyfic.  It  fuits  chiefly 
cold  and  phlegmatic  habits ; old  men ; or 
thofe  who  by  ficknefs  or  other  caufes  abound 
in  grofs  vifeid  humours.  But  to  perfons  of  a 
bilious  or  hectic  -f  conftitution  it  generally 
proves  inflammatory. 

843.  It  is  ufeful  as  a detergent  :f:  and  ape- 
ritive,§  powerfully  diliblving  the  too  fluggilh 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expedloration  of 
tough  phlegm.  A continued  ufe  of  it  as  an 
article  of  diet,  has  been  found  of  Angular 
fervice  in  the  gravel  and  flione. 

844.  Where  honey  proves  griping  or 
purgative,  the  boiling  of,  it  will  moderate 
thefe  effeds,  by  diminifliing  its  tendency  to 
fermentation.  However  falutary  honey  in 
general  may  be,  yet  there  is  a peculiarity  in 
fome  conftitutions  which  renders  the  leaft 
quantity  of  it  highly  difagreeable,  occafioning 
exceffive  licknefs  and  vomiting,  and  fevere 
griping,  nay  in  fome  perfons,  the  efteds  pro- 

• duced  by  its  ufe  refemble  thofe  occafioned  by 
poifon.||  A doubt  arifes  with  refped  to  thefe 
cafes,  v/hether  the  noxious  quality,  might  not 
rather  proceed,  from  fome  heterogeneous  par-' 
tides  or  impurities,  incorporated  with  the 
honey,  than  from  pure  honey  itfelf.  In  this 
branch  of  phyfics,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 

accurate 
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accurate  and  repeated  experiments  are  wanted 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  truth. 

845.  If  domefl-ic  wines,  were  made  with 
honey  inftead  of  fugar,  they  would  be  more 
limilar  to  foreign  wines  : they  would  be  of 
a more  delicate  flavour  f of  a more  cordial 
quality,  and  fet  lighter  upon  the  flomach. 
Though  honey,  when  made  into  Mead,  or  in 
any  other  form,  has  proved  difagreeable  to 
many,  yet  when  made  along  with  fruit,  into 
wine,  it  has  proved  to  the  fame  perfons  both 
agreeable  and  ^xhilerating. 

To  make  Mead,  equal  to  foreign  Wines. 

846.  To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  three 
pounds  of  the  finefl;  honey  : boil  it  as  long 
as  any  impurities  rife  ; which  are  to  be  care- 
fully flvimmed  off.  It  will  ferment  of  itielf, 
but  fome  choofe  to  haflen  it  with  a little  yeaft, 
putting  therein  half  of  a lemon  peel,  pared  thin. 
When  it  is  fermented  fufliciently,  put  it  into 
your  vefTel,  and  the  peel  with  it:  leave  a 
fmall  vent,  as  long  as  there  feems  any  degree 
of  fermentation  ; then  add  to  it  half  a pound 
more  of  honey  for  every  gallon  of  liquor ; 
and  immediately  bung  it  down  clofe.  Let 
it  ftand  fix  months  and  then  bottle  it  off  for 
ufe.  If  intended  to  be  kept  feveral  years, 
three  pounds  and  a half  of  honey  muft  be 
at  firft  put  to  a gallon  of  water. 

847.  As  the  intention  of  boiling  is  only 
-to  feparate  the  impurities,  and  to  induce  a 
perfedl  union  of  the  honey  and  water.  It  is 
felf-evident  a Ihort  boiling  will^  fully  an- 

fwer 
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Aver  every  purpofe.  This  (hould  be  care- 
fully noticed  ; becaufe  the  longer  the  liquor 
is  boiled,  the  lefs  will  it  be  difpoled  after- 
wards to  ferment  kindly ; in  conlequence  of 
which,  inilead  of  being  of  a vinous  quality, 
it  will  have  a difagreeable  lufeious  fweetnefs ; 
and  not  that  fine  racy  flavour,  of  which  it  is 
capable  equal  to  foreign  wine. 

848.  This  intention  is  allb  frufirated  by 
the  injudicious  though  common  praCficc  of 
making  the  liquor  fo  ffrong  of  the  honey  as 
to  bear  an  egg  ; this  renders  it  a mere  (turn, 
and  prevents  ts  undergoing  that  complete 
and  regular  fermentation,  which  is  neceflary 
to  the  produdtion  of  a perfect,  uniform 
vinous  liquor. 

849.  The  exprefied  juices  of  fruits,  and 

ail  fugary  vegetables,  have  naturally  a fpon- 

taneous  tendency  to  ferment  into  a vinous 

✓ 

liquor,  without  the  addition  of  a ferment. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  yeaft  neceflary  to 
fet  the  liquor  to  work  is  but  very  trifling,  and, 
if  done  in  w^arm  weather,  perhaps  it  will 
fucceed  beft  without  any.  If  the  yeafl;  be 
not  perfedfly  good  and  free  from  any  ill 
flavour,  it  will  be  impoffibie  to  produce  a 
perfedf  and  effedlual  fermentation  j and  what- 
ever ill  flavour  the  yeafl;  is  charged  with  will 
be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
liquor.  For  which  reafon  it  is,  that  the 
lemon  peel  is  diredled  not  to  be  put  to  the 
liquor,  until  the  fermentation  is  begun.  For 
then  a very  fmall  quantity  of  any  flavourable 
ingredient  will  communicate  its  flavour  to  a 

large 
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large  cafk  of  liquor  3 whereas,  if  put  to  it 
before  or  after  the  fermentation,  it  will  be 
imperceptible. 

850.  It  requires  a circumfpeit  attention  to 
mark  the  progrefs  of  the  fermentation,  that 
it  exceed  not  the  limits  of  the  vinous,  by 
running  into  that  of  the  acetous.  This  is  a 
knowledge  acquired  only  by  praftical  ob- 
fervation  made  on  the  liquor,  during  its  pro- 
'grefs,  and  by  frequently  tailing  cf  it  3 for  as 
foon  as  it  has  acquired  the  vinous  flavour  the 
progrefs  of  the  fermentation  muft  be  flopped, 
or  it  will  foon  turn  to  the  acetous , and 
therefore  at  the  vinous  point  the  liquor  mufl 
be  tunned  up.  By  this  means  the  heat  is 
leflened,  and  the  progrefs  gradually  flopped, 
the  heavier  particles  condenfe  and  fubfide, 
while  the  lighter,  by  the  frequent  filling  of 
the  cafk  are  thrown  out  at  the  bung-hole,  and 
leave  the  liquor  compleatly  purged  of  all 
matter  which  might  hereafter  endanger  a per- 
nicious fret,  or  turbidnefs.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  liquor  happens  to  be  checked  in  the 
working,  fo  as  not  to  attain  the  due  degree  of 
fermentation,  the  motion  being  lofl,  xh^  fceces 
or  dregs  will  not  fubflde,  nor  will  the  liquor 
afterwards  become  fine  or  lively.  While 
the  liquor  is  fermenting,  the  vefTel  fhould 
have  fuch  a covering  as  barely  to  allow  for 
the  efcape  of  the  air  let  loofc  by  the  opera- 
tion. 

851.  The  principles  of  fermentation  are 
of  too  extenlive  a nature  to  be  inlarged  further 
upon  in  a work  like  this  3 what  has  been  de- 
livered 
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livened  will  I hope  prove  of  feme  ufe,  not 
only  in  the  making  of  Mead,  but  of  all  do- 
meftick  whines ; as  alfo  in  brewing.  People 
in  general  having  a very  confufed  and  im- 
perfe(5t  idea  of  conducing  a procefs  which, 
requires  great  nicety  and  Ikill. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I 

How  to  find  Bees  in  Woods,  and  to  fecure 

thein  in  a Hive. 

2^2.  Tn  time  to  look  for  them 

J . is  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fal- 
lows, and  other  plants  that  afford  plenty  of 
farina,  are  in  bloom.  If  many  Bees  be  feen 
collecting  from  thefe  blolToms,  or  frequently 
vifiting  any  fprings  or  ponds,  it  indicates  that 
their  habitations  are  not  far  off ; and  if  no 

f 

perlbns  keep  any  pretty  near,  it  mayfafely  be 
concluded,  that  they  are  wild  Bees,  and  not 
private  property. 

5^53-  order  to  difeover  from  whence 
they  come,  diffblve  fome  red  or  yellow  oker, 
or  any  other  colouring  fubftance,  in  water, 
and  dipping  fome  fprigs  or  grafs  in  this  folu- 
tion,  fprinkle  the  Bees  with  it  as  they  alight. 
Wheat  flour  alfo  or  any  other  coloured  pow- 
der may  be  fliook  or  puifed  over  them,  fo  as 
to  mark  them  for  farther  examination.  For, 
by  obferving  whether  their  returns  be  fooner 
or  later,  or  whether  they  alTemble  in  greater, 
or  fmaller  numbers,  the  diflance  of  their  re- 

fidence 
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fidcnce  may  be  gueffed  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. If  they  return  foon,  it  is  probable  you 
may  trace  them  home  without  much  trouble  : 
But  if  not,  take  the  joint  of  a large  reed,  or 
of  elder,  force  a part  of  the  pith  out  at  one 
end,  put  a little  honey,  or  ale’and  fugar,  into  it, 
and  flop  that  end  with  a cork  or  paper;  then 
cut  a fmall  flit  over  where  the  honey  lies,  that 
the  fmell  of  it  may  attract  the  Bees.  The 
pith  of  the  other  end  is  alfo  to  be  taken  out, 
fo  as  to  leave  a fmall  partition  between  the  two 
hollows ; this  end  is  to  be  left  open.  Place 
this  joint  near  their  haunts,  and  they  will 
foon  be  allured  to  enter  into  the  hollow:  when 
labout  half  a dozen  are  in  flop  the  open  end 
with  your  finger.  Soon  afterwards  let  one  of 
the  Bees  out,  purfue  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  fight, 
then  letting  another  fly,  if  it  continues  the 
fame  courl'e  follow  that  alfo  : but  if  any  of 
them  take  a different  route,  let  another  fly,  and 
fo  proceed  until  you  find  feveral  take  the  fame 
courfe,  and  thereby  lead  you  to  their  abode. 

854.  If  this  (hould  happen  to  be  in  a hollow 
tree,  &c.  (324)  audit  is  defireable  to  diflodge 
them,  it  may  be  done,  as  diredled  (298).  Fu- 
migation will  oblige  them  to  quit  their  habi- 
tation and  treafurc.  At  firfl:  ifluing  out  they 
will  be  in  a great  rage,  therefore  the  operator, 
as  well  as  the  bye-ftanders,  muft  be  upon  their 
guard,  or  they  Vv^ill  finart  for  it.  The  fmoak- 
ing  a fl)ort  pipe  of  tobacco  will  keep  them 
from  the  face,  or  any  thing  held  in  the  hand 
that  emits  a great  fmoke,  will  keep  them  at  a 
proper  diftance.  if  they  are  taken  e rly 

enough 
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enough  in  the  honey  feafon  to  replenifli  a 
hive,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  place  there- 
in Inch  combs,  or  part  of  combs,  as  have 
brood  in  them,  faftening  them  in  with  fpleets 
in  the  bell  manner  you  can. 

855.  But  if  done  too  late  in  the  feafon  for 
the  Bees  to  furnilh  a new  habitation  with  a 
fufficiency  of  winter  ftore,  the  combs  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  tree,  as  whole  as  poffible, 
and  placed  in  an  empty  hive  in  the  rnoft  judi- 
cious manner,  and  fimilar  to  what  the  Bees 
themfelves  do.  Then  putting  in  the  Bees, 
they  will  foon  fecure  and  repair  them  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 

856.  Great  care  however  muft  be  taken, 
that  the  Queen  be  not  killed  in  the  operation. 
When  this  happens  it  may  be  known  by  the 
Bees  not  working  out  the  next  day  as  others 
do.  In  fuch  a cafe  a fpare  Queen  or  royal  cell 
mu  ft  be  given  them,  or  they  muft  be  united 
to  another  Stock ; taking  the  honey  yourfelf 
in  reward  for  your  trouble. 

At  the  latter  end  of  a fummer,  and  when  it  is 
not  intended  to  preferve  the  Bees,  but  only  to 
take  the  honey,  the  procefs  may  be  fl:iortened  ; 
for  by  only  making  a fuflicient  opening  in 
the  tree,  then  drumming  and  making  a great 
noife  about  it,  to  terrify  the  Bees,  (having 
on  the  fafr-giiard  .73)  you  may  take  out 
the  coinbs  feveraily,  brufti  the  Bees  off,  and 
lay  the  combs  in  a proper  veffel.  In  all 
thele  operations  it  is  necellary  that  the  perfon 
who  operates  Ihould  be  well  defended. 

857.  It  a' hive,  the  infide  of  which  has 
been  rubbed  with  fugar  and  ale,  or  rather  a 

hive 
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hive  with  fome  empty  combs  in  it,  be  fet, 
during  the  fvvarming  feafon,  where  wild  Bees 
refort,  it  will  probably  intice  a Swarm  to  fettle 
therein. 

858.  Thus  have  I faithfully  finifhed,  to  the 
bell  of  my  abilities,  the  account  of  the  mod 
eligible  methods  of  conducing  the  various 
operations  relating  to  thefe  wonderful  infers. 
Wonderful  in  their  nature,  properties,  and  fu- 
per-eminently  ufeful  above  all  others  ; afford- 
ing not  only  food  and  medicine,  but  alfo  a 
very  valuable  article  to  the  mechanic  and 
inanufaLturer ; and  fupplying  the  abfence  of 
the  folar  light  by  the  fplendor  and  elegance 
of  its  illuminations  in  the  habitations  of  the 
noble  and  the  opulent.  The  filk-worm  in- 
deed mav  in  fome  meafure  vie  with  the  Bees, 
as  adorning  by  its  labour  the  perfons  and 
habitations  of  the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  great.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  other 
tribes,  our  infefts  are  unrivalled  in  all. 

859.  Therefore,  while  we  contemplate  the 
Divine  Wifdom  in  a difplayfo  wonderful  and 
beneficial,  let  us  not  forget  the  moral  inftruc- 
tion  naturally  deducible  from  it : for  with  the 
greatcfl:  propriety,  may  be  inferibed  on  every 
Apiary,  Behold  the  School  oj  Sobriety^  In- 
diijlryy  and  Oecono?ny  ! 
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Note,  ^he  Figures  refer  to  the  Paragraphs  § 

not  to  the  Pages. 


A. 

Dditional  Hive,  fome  feafons  will  not 
afford,  530 ; none  - from  Stocks  the 
fame  fummeti  577;  iti  fpring,  625; 
when  to  fnpply,  615^  hives  of  combs 
to  be  prefer ved  for,  630 ; when  not  to 
be  added,  632. 

^ge  of  Bees,  35  ; they  die  of,  746. 

Hir,  cold  and  damp,  very  fatal  to  Bees,  7x4; 
to  preferve  from,-  726 ; putrid,  from  filth 
on  the  floors,  744. 

H/e  and  Sugar,  Bees  are  fond  of,  747  j ufe- 
ful  to  fprinkle  them  with,  3.70,  381  > 
beft  to  feed  with>  747. 

Amellus  of  Virgil,  a remark  on,  529. 

Antients,  ignorant  how  to  captivate  the 
Queen,  348. 

A a 
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Apiary y fituation  of,  79  \ to  be  contained  In 
one  fpot,  85 ; a hedge  to  intercept  the 
view  of,  89  ^ extenfive,  to  have  a ftandard, 
503  ; how  to  acquire  a large  one,  631,632. 
Aqua^Fortisy  ufefui  in  feparating  wax,  810. 
Armoury  lee  Safe--guard, 

Artificial  Sivarming,  Wildman's  i ft.  method, 
only  by  turning  a hive  up,  355;  2d.  me- 
• - thod,  including  driving,  372  3 the  danger 
. and  difficulty  of,"  405  ; the  .ruin  of  many 
Stocks,  406  ; precarious  and  too  trouble- 
ibme,  407,  41 1 ; not  adequate  to  the 
intention,  408  1 feveral  objedtions  againft, 
410 ; nearly  as  expenfive  as  watching, 
* 412;  its.  inutility  in  refpefb  of  natural 

"Swarms,  4123  the  Author's  proccfs,  384, 
387,  388;  by  ftupefabtion,  389,  390 ; 
better  than  driving,  409 ; an  eafy  way 
with  common  hives,  395 ; by  open  top 
hives,  398  y to  know  if  there  is  one  in 
a double  hive,  401  ; precautions  in  forc- 
ing Swarms,  416 ; how  to  fix  a Swarm  to 
a p.articular  place,  424  ; to  diflodge  them 
again,  425  ; fecrer  of  caufing  a Swarm 
to  fly  out  of  the  window  and  return,  425. 
Authoriy  principal,  who  have  written  on 
Bees,  158. 

B. 
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Bars,  narrow,  the  inconvenience  of,  165.' 
Bard  Hives,  their  advantage,  166,  493^  494. 
Battle,  (fee  alfo  Fighting)  of  the  Bees  ; de- 
' fcription  and  caufe  of,  685 ; to  termi- 
nate. 688. 


Bees^ 
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cesj  the  Queen  the  mother  of  all*,  8; 
defcription  of,  36,  37;  to  diftinguilli 
the  young  from  the  old,  42 ; limits 
of  their  age,  33,  41  ; their  fmelling, 
43,  44 ; and  other  faculties,  45,  to 

48  ; their  care,  45  5 manner  of  fleeping, 
46 ; their  cleanlinefs,  47  5 when  re- 
vengeful, 48,  51;  and  w^hen  not,  48, 

49  ; their  familiarity  with  the  Apiator, 
49,682;  do  not  bear  malice,  51;  how-to 
behave  when  alTaulted  by  them,  54  ; how, 
when  affaulted  by  a Swarm,  62  ; have  an 
antipathy  to  forne  perfons;  55  ; in  bad 
weather  quarrelfome,  57  ; what  things 
difagreeable  to  them,  58  > an  armour 
to  prevent  their  Oinging,  72  ; why  re- 
luctantly afcend  to  an  upper  box,  167  ; 
obfervations  on  their  increafe,  222  ; the 
more  numerous  the  fooner  they  fwarm, 
222  ; their  weight,  meafure,  and  num- 
ber, 265  to  267;  will  live  five  or  fix 
days  without  honey,  344;  to  fave  in 
common  hives  without  fuffocation, , 402, 
,409  ; affection  for  their  Queen,  curious 
indance  of,  418;  their  tarnenefs  and 
traCtability,  424 ; to  caufe  them  to  fly 
in  the  air  and  return,  425  ; the  abfurdity 
of  deftroying  them,  428  ; operations  with, 
to  be  done  leifurely,  483  ; their  manner 
in  beginning  to  build,  500 ; comparifon 
of  good  and  bad  management,  504,  505; 
nice  in  their  collections,  509  ; do  not  fly 
far  to  paflure,  534;  foreign  method 
of  removing  Bees  to  paflure,  536;  re- 
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joicc  when  plentiful  honey  gathering, 
'ij4i  ; more  profitable  than  expenfive  or 
troublefome,  565 ; method  to  raife  a 
great  number,  631  106335  will  afcend 
in  an  upper  hive  in  autumn,  6335  or 
defcehd  in  common  hives,  633  ; greatly 
Hecreafe  in  autumn  and  winter,  6345 
defert  their  hive  on  lofs  of  their  Queen, 
636  5 not  always,  639  5 to  fuffocate, 
642  5'  Thomfon's  pidure  of,  6445  a plea 
for,  645  5 what  to  be  done  when  top  nu-r 
merbus,  646  ; peaceful  when  not  pro- 
yoked,  682  ; how  afteded  by  cold,  7045 
how  to  pre'ferve  in  winter,  727  5 beft 
judges  of • what  they>can  bear,  730;  not 
to  be  confined,  730  5 when  fallen  tor- 
pid'on  the  floor,  to  recover,  731,  7461 
•‘remarkable  inftance  of  their  fagacity,  notCy 
7405  will  feed  to  excefs,  741,  742  ; their 
difeafes,  ’742,  744;  cure,  745  ^ die  of 
age,  746  5 wild,  how  to  difcover  in  vyoods, 
8525  how  to  take  them,  854. 

Bee-br'ead  517. 

Bec-hoiifey  ' (fee  alfo  Apiary)  necefTary,  83  ; 
which  improper,  b'6  ; a proper  one  tor 
four  Stocks,  ■ 95  5 for  collateral,  1045  to 
be  often  bruflied  and  cleaned,  681. 
Boragey  the  mofl:  excellent  Bee-flower,  5225 
' its  management,'  523.’ 

Boxes,  a houfe  neceflary  for,  95  ; for  col- 
^ lateral,  1 04  5 collateral/  to  make,  120; 
ftory,  how  to  be'madei  no;  the  tdps,^ 
III;  with  three  large ' glafs  windows, 

1 1 5 ; a bottom  frame  for,  1 24  ; grooves  at 
bottom,  125;  a bar  withfaws,  126;  to  place 
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in  a parlour,  135  ; not  adapted  to  general 
ufe,  159;  remarks  upon,  161  ; why 
Bees  reludlantly  afcend  into  an  upper, 
1675  collateral,  remarks  thereon,  169; 
and  on  thofe  placed  before  each  other, 
173  ; not  fo  eligible  as  dory,  170  ; Wild-' 
•man's  not  convenient,  182,  the 

Author's  more  ufeful,  195 ; comparifon  of 
expence,  198;  price  of  Wildman’s,  202; 
ufeful  as  ftandards,  503,  619  ; with  large 
windows  to  manage  in  winter,-732  ; fome 
feafons  will  not  afford  an  additional,  (^30. 

Breeding,  time  of  beginning,  222  ; the  gra-^ 
dation  of,  237  ; not  to  be  reftrained, 
717; 


< 

1 
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Brimjlone,  the  fume  of,  remark  thereon^  409* 
Brood,  how  produced,  32  ; not  confined  to 
the  center,  39,  172;  too  .copious,' 40; 
often  in  hives  when  taken,  186,  193; 
in  upper  hives,  472  ; to  prevent,  473  ; 
to  preferve,  422,  423,  588,  589,  595  1 
cold  preventive  of 
Broom,  favourable  to  Bees,  507. 

Buildings,  to  diflodge  Bees  therein,  330, 
Burning  of  Bees,  fee  Suffocation. 

Butler,  his  ftandard  of  fwarming-time,  233  ; 
his  Princeffes  call,  255  ; and  could  Itu- 
pify  the  Bees,  but  draw  no  advantage 
therefrom,  35^. 


C. 

Cajls,  Butler's  obfervations  on* their  time  of 
rifing,  256,  258  ; to  be  united,  260, 

" - ' • * *'  ' ' ‘ 366; 
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366  ; to  be  returned  to  the  mother  Stock, 
370 ; in  autumn  to  be  drove,  630  ; how 
to  perform  it,  366. 

Catalogue  of  Bee-flowers^  512  ; obfervations 
thereon,  514,  &c. 

Catchy  the  Queen,  how  to,  384. 

Cats-tails  Flowers,  profitable  for  Bees,  325. 

Cattle,  to  manage  when  alfaulted  by  Bees,  6q. 

Cells  Royal,  form  of,  29  ; placed  in  a hive 
will  caufe  the  Bees  to  work,  422,  585; 

' cafes  in  which  they  are  to  be  returned  to 
the  Stock,  422. 

Cleanlmefs,  necefl'ary  to  preferve  the  Bees, 
676,  681. 

Climate,  unfavourable,  the  confequence,  539, 
724,  &c.  ' 

Clover,  white,  profitable, 

Cluflers,  cannot  be  made  a Swarm  of,  248 ; 
about  the  hive,  caufe  of,  244 ; how  to 
manage  them,  281,  283,  and  following; 
thofe  on  common  hives,  283,  and  follow- 
ing ; a Swarm  in  feveral,  339. 

CoaUafloes,  how  advantageous  to  Bees,  72  i;. 

Cold,  (fee  ^ioFrofl)  what  degree  favourable 
or  deflrudive  to  Bees,  703,  706,  712^ 
.a£livity  enables  them  to  bear  much,  707  ; 
mutual  hctit  of  a large  number  falutary, 
709 ; the  greater  the  number  the  lefs 
the  danger,  710;  torpid,  what  de- 
gree renders  them  fo,  757,  704,  and  fol- 
lowing ; beft  judges  of  the  degree  that  fuits 
them,  730 ; tokens  of  its  being  too 
fevere,  746;  will  come  out  to'feed  when* 
more  than  moderate,  768.  ^ 

Colouring  of  Bees,  to  diftinguifh  them,  833  ; 

Collateral 
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Collateral  Boxes^  remarks  on,  169;  to  join, 
485;  the  door- ways  to  manage,  487; 
not  fo  ufeful  as  the  ftory  boxes,  831. 

Colony,  a note  on  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
pellation, 547- 

Combs,  peculiar  for  Drones,  34  ; empty  vir- 
gin, to  be  referved,  460,  630,  ferve  as 
a.  decoy,  490  ; let  with  honey  the  Bees 
will  empty,  492  , when  ^too  hot  in  the 
hive,  how  to  cool,  502 ; of  honey  hung 
in  a hive,  remarkable  inftance  of,  740; 
how  to  take  them  out  of  a hive,  781;  to 
extradtthe  honey  from,  780,  and  follow- 
ing; the  wax,  802,  and  following ; Ihoulci 
be  foon  melted  to  prevent  the  moths  eat- 
ing them,  630,  825  ; diferiminating  ob- 
fervations  on,  808. 

Commo?is,  favourable  to  Bees,  506,  and  fol- 
- lowing. 

Co??ipariJhn,  (fee  alfo  Superiority J oi  collateral 
and  ftory  boxes,  in  preferving  the  Queen, 
165,  166  ; of  the  Author’s,  with  thofe 
and  other  prior  conftrudions,  174;  of 
the  expence  of  the  Author’s  with  Wild- 
man’s,  198  ; of  the  advantages  of  the 
double  method,  247,  556;  in  the  taking 
the  combs,  781  ; in  refpedl  of  virgin 
honey,  831  ; of  obtaining  more  wax  and 
finer  honey,  622  ; with  the  collateral,  831.- 

Cottagers,  the  advantages  they  might  reap 
from  Bees,  564. 

Cots  for  Bees,  improper  and  inconvenient,  86v 

Covers  for  hives,  pans  the  heft,  136. 

Cultivation,  peculiar  for  Bees,  doubtful,  537. 
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Day-time^  improper  for  reparation  of  hives/ 
61 1. 

Decoys,  to  allure  Bees  ta  work  upward,  493, 

Dejlroying  of  Bees,  (fee  alfo  Suffocation ) the 
abfurdity  and  cruelty  of,  428;  people 
obftinate  therein,  641. 

Dif cafes,  (fee  alfo  Purgings)  of  Bees,  741, 
and  tollowing,  how  occafioned. 

Difyefs  of  Bees,  token,  of,  773. 

Divided  Swartns,  caufe  and  confequcncci 
291,  292. 

Doubling  of  hives,  what,  467  ; when  ne- 
ceffary,  467;  laft  year’s- Swarms  bed;  for, 
471  ; no  method  will  always  prevent 
brood  in  both,  472  ; upper  hives  fet 
over,  the  bell:  preventative,  473,  492  ; 
when,  and  when  not  improper,  475,  and 
following;  not  in  the  day-time,  478  ; the 
evening,  479  ; how,  480,  484;  howto 
manage  the  door-ways,  485;  of  colla- 
teral, 487 ; when  a hive  is  too  fmall, 
494;  of  Stocks  in  common  hives,  496  > 
to  know  when  Bees  have  begun  in  an 
additional,  501  ; the  advantages  of  doub-^ 

, ling,  625. 

Door-ways,  in  doubling,  to  manage,  485, 
487,  493,  497;  in  autumn,  633  ; after 
removals,  to  be  dilguifed,  778. 

Driving  of  Bees,  an  antient  pradlice,  362  ^ 
but  not  found  fuccefsful,  404;  the  gene-- 
ral  method  of,  372,  and  following ; from 
* ' a com- 


r 
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a common  Jiive  , by  means  of  one  of  the 
Author’s  hives,  382 ; to  captivate  the. 
Qiieen,  384;  to  make  an,  artificial  with 
my  hives,  388.  i vei*y; dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult on  Wildman’s  plan,  405*;  Stocks 
feldom  thrive  after  it,  .406,  41  i ^ too  pre- 
carious>  uncertain,-and  requiring  too  much 
time,  407;  not  anfwerable  to  the  intentioui 
408  ; not  fo  eligible  as  ftupefadtion,  409, 
613;  nearly  as  expcnfive  as  watchings 
412;  infufficient  in  refpedt  of  natural 
Swarms,  413  ; ufefur  for  uniting,  or  in 
feparation  of  hives>  414;  cautions  to 
perfons  who  attempt  drivings  415;  royal 
cells  and  brood,  how  to  be  difpofed  of, 
423  ; Bees  made  tame  and  traftable  there- 
by, 424,  427  ; feme  danger  in  the  firft 
movement,  427;  of  the  Bees  from  hives^ 
whenfeparated,  607  ; of  old  Stocks,  when 
hecefiary,  621* 

Jbrones,  deferibed,  37  ; not  neceflary  in  hatch- 
ing,  38;  their  firft  appearance,  237; 
when  numerous  indicate  a Swarm  ready^ 
237  ; early,  fornetimes  killed,  238  ; when 
not'to’be  deftfoyed,  222^  fornetimes  too 
numerous,  418,  580;  how  the  prof- 

perity  of  the  Stock  depends  on  them^ 
378  ; to  replenifl^i  a Stock  with,  579  ^ 
when,  and  how  to  deflroy,  583  ; perni- 
cious in  autumn,  617. 

Drowned  Bees^  to  recover,  782^ 


* 
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Early  Swarms,  remarkson,  233, and  follomng^ 

Eggs,  how  many  in  the  ovarium  of  a Queen, 
24  ; a common  Bee  egg  cannot  produce 
a royal  Bee,  26  ; royal,  where  depofited, 
29;  procefs  of  hatching,  335  how  long 
in  hatching,  33.  ^ ; 

Ekeing  of  hives,  when  nccelTary,  499. 

Elder  joints,  make  the  beft  troughs  to  feed 
with,  756. 

Enemies  of  the  Bees,  a variety  defcribed,  648, 
and  following. 

Excefs  of  food,  fatal  to  Bees,  744,  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Excrement  of  the  Bees,  falling  qn  each  other 
deflroys  them,  714,  744. 

Exercife,  enables  Bees  to  bear  a great  degree 
of  cold,  707. 

Expence,  a comparifon  of,  in  the  Author’s 
mode  and  Wildman’s,'  201,  202. 

Experiment,  relating  to  filling  upper  hives, 


Farina,  when  not  carried  in,  a token  of  the 
Queen’s  death,  499;  how  long  gathered, 
§1^;;  what  it  is,  516;  is  not  wax,  516; 
its  , ufc,  C17;  is  not  bec-bread,  517; 
woods  afford  plenty,  534;  remarks  on 
it  as  food  for  Bees,  739 ; will  not  cure 
fick  Bees,  645. 

Farmers,  all  ihould  keep  Bees,  563. 

Feeders,  how,  and  of  what  made,  756,  and 
following;  where  to  be  placed,  762. 

Feeding 
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Feedingp  when  more  expenfive  than  profit* 
able,  714;  in  fpring,  725;  fometimes 
- neceflary,  735 ; when  fatal  if  negledled, 
733,  752;  improper  matter  for,  738; 
honey  in  quantity  not  fuccefsful,  740; 
Reaumur’s  experiment  with  honey  only^ 
442  ; Bees  will  feed  to  excefs,  741,  and 
following;  ale  mixed  with  fugar  or  honey, 
bcft  for  the  purpofe,  748,  and  following  ; 
inftances  of  recovering  Bees  nearly  dead, 

. 751;  in  plates  not  eligiblej  754;  nor 
combs,.  754  ; nor  Wildman’s  box,  755;. 
kexes  preferable  to  all,  756  ; how  much 
fufficient  for  a Stock,  7.58  ; when  ne- 
ceffary,  760  ; publicy  760 ; how  perform- 
ed, 760  ;;  fufficient  for.  twelve  Stocks  one 
day,  762  ; what  quantity  fuftained  twelve 
poor  Stocks  through  the  winter  and 

• fpring,  763  ; expence  of,  764;  to  judge^ 

. if.  wanted  in  the  fpring,  765  ; to  pre- 
vent neighbouring  Bees  from  participat- 
ing,  .766  i when  dangerous,  768 ; when 
not,  702  ; when  advantageous,  though 
the  Bees  are  rich,  769 ; when  to  ceale, 
771  ; tokens  of  the  Bees  being  in  want 
of,  746,  772,  and  following, 

Feeding-^troiigh^  public^  76a. 

Fermentation^  ufeful  obfervations  thereon, 
848,  and  following. 

Fighting,  (fee  alfq  fatties)  to  prevent  in 
uniting,  350, 

Floors,  how  to  be  made,  9.0 ; ioofe^^  the 

• advantage  of,  480  ; at  times  to  be  cleaned, 
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'676  ; how  to  manage  to  prefer've  Bees  iii  ^ 
' winter,  72:7.  t - » * ? ' ♦ - ‘ '* 

ploii)^rSy  (ice  alio  the  moft  beau- 

tiful not  regarded  by  Bees,.  509  ; anin'Ute 
• ones,  the  moil;  advantageous,  . 509. ; Bees 
^ Yometimes  colled:  from.:  noxious, - 910  ; 

catalogue  of  Bee- flowers,  - 5 1 j ; obfesr 
, .-vations  'thereon,  514,  and  following. ; :al- 
. teration  by  climate,  329  ; by  idifierence 
oi  fealbns,  529 the  perfedion  of  honey 
V dependant  thereon,  827,  andibllowing, 
prame,  a bottom*,  one;  for ' box^s  uieful, 
124s  Wildman*s  inconvenient,  and  dan- 
gerous, i79;\  t 1 'j.  . . 

projiy  in  levere,  tb’  clofe  the  Bees,  up,  720 ; 
common  nbt  hurtful,  72b  y nor  fevere  in 
Ruifla,  723;  moderate  beneficial,  ,724. 
Fulnefs'of  a Stocky  to  judge  of,  586,  628. 
FumigatioHy  pernicious  to  Stocks,  194;  ufe- 
ful  to  diflodge  Bees  from  buildings, 

325,  and  following.  ’ 
pungiiSy  (fee  Mully- puffy  "and  Funk). 


Gardens,  afford  the  finell;  honey,, *50?  ; par-? 
ticular  I'pots  recommended  for  Bee-flowers,,. 

' ' 537-;  . ’ ■ - ' ' 

Generation  of  Beesy  the  manner  of,'-33. 
Giaffsy  adapted  to  'amufement  and  utility,. 
43  I ; how  to  place  a Swarm  in  a globe, 
43.2;  to  fct  a globe  over  a hive  or  box,, 
r ^73  'y  to  caufe  a Swarm  to  work  in»di- 
^incl:  glares  without  a hive,  4315  pieces 

pf 
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of  comb  to  be  fixtd  therein,!  4:34  j in  4. 
pyramidal  form,  448  j- in  a hoop  or, circle, 
449-;  -afcieading  raftgcs-.deftrudlive  Jo  the. 
Bees,  450  ; requiring  a great  number  to 
perform  it,.  45,0  ; ©he:  range  uteful, , 4.52 ; 
.glaffefe  on*'  purpofe,  ,453  ; others’  more 
proper,  453  ; ..ho:W':tp  fet  on  a box  or 
hive,  455;  pieceg.of  combs,  to, be  fixed 
in  ,the  glalTes,  460  i:how  to  take  offfc-'444, 
451  ; precautions  ahd'.dire(5lions,fls,.tO;the 
quantity  hf  honey jthat  may  be  -taken  by 
the  gjaffes,  46 1.;  parfeof  full  combs -being 
put;hetein,  the-Bess  wiU  eat-the  honpyout, 
46  ii;,.not-to  be  fet  ,on  a, Stock. that  is;  in- 
tendedjio  Swarm,, -462  .5  in  fcareevf^fons 
glalftsi  cannot  'be  fnppUed,  463  ;■  inferior 
. vefiek:  may  lerve  inilead  of  glalTes,  462  ; 
thia..  method  Is  fa'perior  to*  boxescicon- 
trive'difor  the- purppfe,  465  glalTes-inot 
To-  agreeable  to;  tbesBees  as  . hives-  or 
. boxes-,~  490;  mofiueligibie  for  drawing 
the  fi'nell:  honey,  r5 14.  ,•  • /c-:  - 

Goofoberries ,,  the  only  ifrUit  Bees.  • w-ill  feed 
on,  .540.  • -;r.  , 1 hsn:"; 

Qreen-hoiife  /!/i7«/,<not:fq  general  utility,  526, 
Guard,  generally  kept/'lay  Bees  againft-  robr 
bing;Bee.s, 

Gunpowder,  to  liupify  -Bees  with,- 409 -^.land 
V/afpsjbyi,.  .g  - ■ ’ % } 


Hackels,  - not  fo  eligible  as  pans-  to.  cover 
§tocks,  156, 
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Heaths;  favourable'  to  Bees,  ijo6'|i‘ obferva* 
c tiofts  thereon,  507^  ; 560^  * i hi  < 

Hives;  of  ftraw  how.tQ  place,  * 87 ; a hodgc 
* to^ntercept  the  view  of,  89  j floors,  how 

* ^ ’iformed,  90  5 which  moft  preferable,  139; 

* of  trunks  of;treej^,  138;  of  ftraw,  direftions 

* how  to  ! form,  139  ; fize,  140;  dimen- 

i-  fions,  140  ; covers,  144,  wooden 

; (opi  to  make,  '146,;  and  following ; with 
" . 3 hoop,  150;  with  panes  of  glafs;  152; 

a meaner  fort,  15^*;  pans' beft’ to  lay  over. 
Bees  ' relu(^nt  in  afccnding  into  an 
c upper,  167^  lar^  improper;  162  ;-  fmall 
' inconvenient,  163,  7*1 1 ; injudicious  open-r 
^ . ings  in  the  top,  165;  tops  with  tircular 
■ holes,  obfervations  thereon,  187  5*  the 
difadvantages  of  Wildinan’s;  nj  89  ; fupe-r 
riority  of  the  Author's,  195;  comparifon 
of  expence,  1 98  fpleeting  of,  276 ; 
' empty,  fet  to  decoy  a Swarm,  2^1  ^ dif- 
ferent'fixes  to  be  in  readinefs;.  269,  273  ; 
bow  to  prepare,- .274,  and  followings 
what  to  do  when  the  Bees  are  not  con’^ 
tented  therein,  273,  274 ; open  top’d, 
. the  covers  to  be  put  on  before  fwarming, 
^ 299  ; open,  the  advantage  of  for  Swarms, 
341;  for  uniting,  369;  for  artificial 
fwarming,  388,  398  y for  prefervation 
without  burning,  402 ; for  the  purpofes 
of  raifing,  493,  49^ ; common,  to  fave 
the  Bees  of,  402,  610;  to  place  glafles 
over,  455  5 the  manner  of  the  Bees  build- 
jng,  500  i ftraw,  to  look  into,  501  ; fome 
fcafons  will  not  affbrd  jtn  additional,  530 ; 

. to 
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to  judge  of  their  fullnels^  586  f fuksfor 
taking,  587  ; to  know  in  which  a C^een 
is,  589;  modds  of  reparation,  591,  and 
following  ; of  under  Eives,  609 ; the  Bees 
not  to  be  taken  into  a dwelling-houfe, 
596  ; the  difadvant^esiof  coinmon  hives, 
616  ; when  to  .take  common  hivcs^'  1617, 
and  following.;  to  judge  of  ;th^^ weighty 
628  ; of  virgin  cbmbs,  to  preferve,  630  j 
thin  of  Bees  in  autumn,  634;  how  to- 
manage  thofe  that  have  loft  their  Queen, 

• 636,  and* following;  the  floors  and  edges 

at  times  .to  be  cleaned,  676,  68 1 ; too 
fmall  or  too  ‘ large  * prejudicial  in-  the 
winter,  yii.  .1 

Hiving  hf  Bees,  a fuitable  defence  for,  288 ; 
precautions  in  doing  it,  288  ; Bees  are  pa- 
tient at  the  time  and  maybe  handled,  289  ; 
not  to  be  irritated,  290 ; why  ifome Swarms 
are  divided,  291  ; low  trees  proper  for 
accommodating  Swarms,  305 ; proper 
apparatus  for,  307  ; >lhould  be  hived  di- 
rectly, 306;  how  to  hive  when  a 
bough,  282,  ahd  following;  (fee  Hives J 
Swarviy  Swarms. 

Hollow  places^  to  diflodge  Bees-  therefrom, 
327,  and  following. 

Hollow-^treesy  may  form^  good  hives,  134; 
how  to  diflodge  Bees  from,  324,-  and  fol- 
• lowing.  ... 

Honey,  Wildman’s  method  of  taking  objedted 

* ' ; to,  1 86  ; taken  by  the  Bees  of  one  hive  and 

carried  to  janpther,  499  ; gathered  from 
- heaths  and  cppmqns,,  very  ordinary,'  507 ; 

from 
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fit):: goodnefs rdepa3Td&yc5 j 4 S;:foAie;feafons 
i,  ':f^a|FQrd  but  a fm^II  quaatity,  529  ; ;gather- 
r..::’^ing  flenti£iilitheiBe6S:rejoice!tliere- 
^6.rin\  54i‘j  eftimate:iofj‘jth^  increafe.of,  by 
;Rufden/545  5obyrF>,^Dilj^/54j9.;  ’by  W 
<*\  ■ 55^  * the ‘Author,  553  ; harveft,  failure 
'5-59' > .muchjgr^atcr  quan'tities  might 
; ^-be,  eoIled:ed,i  f6j.;  jproduced.from  un- 
♦ icdis  excrement,  574  i to  take  it  ia-  the 
,ri:rGt:eek  method,;  614  ; har-y^iV  n^t  to  be 
. V iiegkdted,  616  ; commod'^hifes  lofe()that 
. advantage,  6i6  ; gathering,  the. .time  of 
•.'  its.  failure,  6x7,  ‘and‘follo,wing  j hdvv  to* 
know,  617  ; what  quantity  a Stock  flxould 
; be  ftorcd  with,:  627,  and  following  V lit 
quid  in  a hive,  though  juft' after  2 fevere 
froft,  '622  ; remarks  on  itasfood-for  Bees, 

, 738,. and  following;  ale  mixed  with  it 

improves  it  to  feed  with,  747  ; granulated 
improper^  748 ; in  plates,  inconvenient, 
754 ; how  it  may  be  debafed  by  the  Bees, 
770 ; how  to  extradl  from  the  combs, 

• 780;  how  to  take  the  combs  out,  781  ; 
to  fort,  783  ; to  drain  out,  786^;  preffing 
, a bad  method,  789  ; to  be  drained  fe^ 
verally,  784,  790  ; what  the  caufe  of  its 
perfedtion,  827  ; influenced  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  quality  of  the  flowers,  8275 
bad  quality  of  heath  honey  accounted  for, 

. 828  ; bad' from  bid  Stocks,. and  why,  829  ; 

. true  virgin  diferiminated,  830;  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  ftory  method  to  obtain  it, 
83.1  ; may  be  true  virgin  and  yet  bad, 

■ 833  i 
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832  ; a good  price  Hiould  not  be  grudged 
for  fine,  833;  foreign,  remarks  thereon, 
834;  England  may  produce  as  fine,  835; 
grows  feedy  or  grainy, '836;  ferrnents  if 
kept  warm,  836  ; charadlerittical  qualities 
of;  837;  clarification  of,  838 ; to  difcover 
. if  genuine,  839  ; proper  vefiels  to  keep 
it  in,  341  ; medicinal' qualities  of,‘  842  ; 
wines  made  therewith,  845. 

Honey-dews^  woods  profitable  for,  534,  573  * 
the'  nature  of,‘  567,  569  ; the  plants  that 
.fupply  it,  568;  time  of  day,  368  ; feafon 
when  found,  570  5 Butler's  remark  on  a 
failure  of,  571  ; Bees  very  eager  to  fetch 
it,  572  5 afford  plenty  of  honey,  573. 

Hornets^  deftroyers  of  Bees,  654;  their  neils, 
how  to-deftroy,  673.  * ' ' 

Houfe  for  Bees^  (fee  alfo  Apiary)  neceiTary  for 
boxes,  83;  which  kind  improper,  86; 
how  to  build,  96;  foncollateral  boxes,  104. 

Houfes^  or  rooms.  Bees  flying  into,  with^la^ 
menting  notes,  a token  of  famine,  and 
fetling  therein,  to  manage,  327,  330.' 

Hunger^  makes  Bees  tame,  776. 


L •:  ■ 

« 

• • 

Idlenefs,  (fee  Laying  out)  to  prevent,  281, 
and  following,  474.  ' 

Ice-hoiifesy  remarks  on  placing  Bees  therein, 
712. 

Improvers,  of  the  management  of 'Bees,  138, 
‘ - C c ■ Increa  ^ 
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Increafe  (fee  alfo  Swarms)  of  Bees,  obfer- 
vations  thereon,  222,  and  following. 

Inlargementy  Bees  fliould  never  want  for,  615. 

Injei^  excrement y honey  from,  574. 

In/peSlion^  by  means  of  the  Author’s  hive, 
J97,  447,  732;  the  Queen ^ very  feldom 
feen,  182. 

InJlinBy  refledions  thereon  from  a remark- 
able circumftance,  740. 

Invejiigafioni  of  the  number  of  Stocks  that 
may  be  kept,  543,  and  following. 

joinings y to  clofe,  482. 

Irritatedy  Bees  not  robe,  290,  321,  when 
ufeful,  691. 


K. 

Kcxesy  ox  "Joints  of  Rider  y thebeft  Inftruments 
to  feed  with,  756. 

Labat' s defeription  of  a man  who  caufed 
Swarms  of  Bees  to  fettle  on  him,  349. 

Laying-jimey  the  Queen’s,  32. 

Lemon  ^Ikymcy  an  excellent  Bee-flower,  pleaf- 
ing  and  profitable,  520,  and  following. 

Lethargic  JlatCy  falutary  to  Bees,  704. 

Laying-out y detrimental,  244,  247  ; caufe  of, 
244,  246;  and  cannot  be  made  a Swarm 
of,  248  j raifing  to  prevent  no  ways  pre- 
judicial, 249  ; how  far  permiffible,  281  ; 
to  fet  them  to  work,  282  ; to  manage 
thofe  of  common  hives,  283 ; to  en- 
rich a weak  Stock  with,  287  5 after  re- 
paration, to  manage,  610. 

Lifts^  (fee  Ekeings) 
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Lover  of  Beesy  obfcrvations  on  a book  entitled, 
488,  and  following;  his  arrangement  of 
Boxes  not  new,  490. 

M. 


Management  of  Bees,  remarks  on  that  of 
prior  authors,  1 6 1 , and  following ; com-^ 
parifon  of  good  and  bad,  504- 

Meady  how  to  make,  846  ; ufeful  obfer-* 
vations  thereon,  848. 

Meafure  of  a Swarm  of  Bees,  625,  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Medicinal  qualities  of  Honey,  842,  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Miccy  field,  an  enemy  to  Bees,  651. 

MignoneUCy  a good  bee-flower,  524. 

Mortality  of  Bees,  in  winter  and  fpring  in- 
veftigated,  703,  and  following  ; ice  houfes 
will  not  prevent,  712  ; nor  hurrying  iiv 
earth  or  fand,  713  ; nor  by  (hutting  hives 
up  in  a clofe  dark  place,  716  ; experi- 
ments thereon,  720,  and  following  ; fe- 
verc  froft  does  not  kill  Bees  in  Ruffia,  723  ; 
to  preferve  from,  726 ; fnow  fatal  to 
Bees,  730;  honey  nor  farina  will  pre- 
ferve from,  739  ; when  found  dead  oh 

' the  floors,  caufe  of,  746  ; bad  fubftances 
for  feeding,  750 ; preferved  by  feeding, 
751,  and  following;  figns  of  approach- 
ing, 771  ; why  fo  prevalent  in  fpring, 
776. 
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Moih^  a great  enemy  to  Bees,  675. 

'Mully  puffs y excellent  to  ftupify  Bees,  390. 
MiiJtCy  the  Bees  not  afteited  by,  293. 

N. 

Nuptial  royaly  a chance  of  feeing,  423. 


Odours  offeitfi^Cy  Bees  not  difgufted  with,  43. 

Offenfive  things  to  Bees,  57. 

Openings,  injudicious  ones  in  hive  .tops,  164; 
method  of  infpcilioh  through,  197  *3  the 
beft  form  of,  1953  advantages  of,  274, 
492,  and  following. 

Operations,  a fcledtion  of  the  eafieft  and  beft, 
viz,  to  unite  Swarms  or  Cafts,  by  means 
of  the  Author’s  hives,  369,’  3703  of 
driving,  372,  3.73  ; to  unite  Stocks  that 
are  in  common  hives,  by  means  of  his 
conftrufted  ones,  3823  to  catch  the 
Queen  of  a Stock,  384;  of  acquiring  an 
artificial  Swarm  by  driving,  388  3 by 
ftupefaftion,  389,  and  following3  of  doing 
it  where  common  hives  alone  are  uled, 
395  3 a much  preferable  way  by  the 
Author’s  hives,  untbout  force,  and  with 
littie  trouble,  398  3 an  eafy  mode  of 
faving  the  Bees  of  common  hives  without 

V burning  or  fuftbcation,  402  3 the  moll 
ufeful  manner  of  conducing  glafies,  453, 
and  following  3 Stocks  to  railc,  480  3 to 
double,  484  3 common  hives,  to  double, 

497  ^ 
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497  ; to  know  in  which  double  hive  or 
box  a Queen  is,  589 ; to  feparate  with- 
out any  peculiar  inftruments,  605,  and 
following ; the  management  of  a hive 
floor  to  'preferve  weak  Stocks  in  winter, 
727 ; with  Bees,  always  to  be  leifurely 
' done,  483. 

Ovarium  of  a Queen  Bee,  24. 

P. 

Pans  the  beft  covers  for  hives,  156* 

Pajiurage^  (fee  ^alfo  Flowers)  the  profits  in 
‘ pjjDportion  to  the  plenty  of,  504,- 505  i 
heaths,  woods,  and  commons  afford 
' plenty  of,  507,  534,  560 ; catalogue 
‘ of  the  flowers  that  form  it,  . 482 ; 

the  more  plentiful  and  near  the  fooner 
'•  the  hives  are  filled,  534;  not  above' 
half  a mile  in  extent  from  the  Apiary, 
53.5 ; removal  of  Stocks  to  pafture,  a fo- 
reign practice,  536;  cultivation  on  pur- 
pofe,"  doubtful,’  537^  the  produce  often 
confumed  as  faft  as  colledled,  559 ; 
White's  remarks  on,  560 ; the  Author's 
560,  561  ; number  of  Stocks  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of,  560, 
565,  566,  777. 

Perijhmg,  (fee  alfo  Mortality)  of  Stocks  tg.. 
prevent,  577. 

Plates  of  tiity  to  feparate  with,  592  ; of  iron 
or  brafs  not  fuitable,  598. 

Ponds,  ufeful  to  Bees,  542.’ 


Poor 
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Poor  Stocks,  how  to  avoid  having,  777. 

Poverty,  the  caufe  of  robbing,  682  •,  arife- 
ing  from  unfavourable  feafons,  683  ; how 

» 733  J 77^y  fol- 

I 

►t  fo  beneficial  to  cottagers  as  Bees, 

563-  . ■ ' . 

Prefervation  of  Bees,  feveral  methods’  that 
have  been  propofed  proved  fallacious, 
712,  and  following^;  the  Author's  me- 
thod, 721,  and  following ; of  weak  Stocks 
. uncertain,  733. 

PrinceJjeSy  no  Swarm  can  be  formed  without,' 
232;  feveral  often  rife  with  one  Svfarm, 
258  ; fupernumerary  ones  killed,  345 ; 
advantage  in  fupplying  a queenlefs  Stock 
with,  638. 

Proft  depends  much  on  the  pafturage,  504, 
565  ; feveral  eftimates  of,  543,  and  fol- 
lowing ; to  cottagers,  564  j always  more 
than*  the  expence  and  trouble,  565  5 li- 
mited until  a proper  number  of  Stocks 
are  acquired,  631/ 

Propolis,  the  Bees  flop  all  crevices  with,  45. 

Punk,  (fee  alfo  fniiUy  puff)  mentioned  by  But- 
ler as  a liupifier,  352  ; improved  by  Thor- 
ley,  352;  defeription  of,  389;  how  to 

^ life,  392. 

Purchajing,  rules  and  cautions  to  be  obferved 
therein,  207,  and  following. 

Purgings  of  Bees,  from  what  caufe,  740, 
and  following. 


rclievec 
' lowing 
Poultry,'' 
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a. 

Slneeriy  the  only  mother  of  a Swarm,  3 ; the„ 
nature  of  the  Bees  attachment  to  her, 
3,  and  following  j 398,  they  perlfli  with- 
out her,  5 ; her  perfon  delineated,  6 ^ her 
fling,  7 5 her  fecundity,  8^  the  quantity  of 
eggs  contained  in  her  body  at  one  time,  9, 
10;  grcatelt  leafon  of  laying,  1 1 ; impreg- 
nated months  before  ihe  lays,  12  j the 
agency  of  the  Drones  difputed,  13; 
Reaumur’s  difeovery  of  her  amours,  15; 
very  rare  to  be  feen,  19,  182;  D.  Wild- 
man’s  opinion  of,  17;  refuted,  19;  her 
ovarium,  24 ; notion  of  a common  egg 
producing  a royal  Bee,  26 ; a young 
one  fecundated  in  four  days,  30 ; the 
duration  of  her  laying  time,  32  ; the 
procefs  of  generation,  3 3 ; length  of  life, 
35  ; dying  of  age  before  a young  one  is 
born,  35,  240 ; her  life  endangered  by 
fome  hives,  165;  how  obviated,  166; 
of  a Swann  fallen  to  the  ground,  292  ; the 
catching  of,  unknjpwa  to  the  antients, 
348 ; Labat’s  account  of,  349  ; Swam- 
merdam’s manner  of  doing  it,  350; 
Wheeler’s  delcription  from  a prieft,  351  3 
Warder’s  method  of  catcliing,  353,  369  3 
T.  Wildman’s  firft  method  of  doing  it, 
355  3 the  fallacy  of,  and  danger,  357, 
and  following  ; Bees  will  famifli  rather 
than  leave  their  Queen,.  356,  424;  not 
always,  607 ; not  neceffary  to  kill  in 
uniting,  370  ; Wildman’s  fecond  method, 
376,  and  following  3 the  Author’s  pro- 
cefs, 379,  and  following ; endangered 
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by  driving,  405,  41 1;  takes  the  air, 
^8^  > caught  by  ftupefaftion,  389;  and 
< following ; more  eligible  than'  driving, 
409  ; how  to  diftinguhh  her,  416;  often 
eludes  the  fearchj  416  ; • makes  excur- 
*fions,  417,  and  followings  a'^royal  cell 
. will  induce  the  Bees  to  work,  422;  to 
obtain  a fpare  onCj  422  s rriethod  to  view 
a royal  nuptial,  423  s a token  of- her 
: death,  499,  772  ; depofits  eggs  in  an  up- 

: 'per  hive,  587,  .588;  Bees  on  -fome  oc« 
cafions  defert*^her;  607  s may  be  killed 
in  feparating  hives,  61 3 ; of  a Stock  dying, 
636  s how  known,  636,*  and  ^follow- 
: ing  r the  'Bees  defert  their  hive  there- 
on, 636,  and  following;  but  not  always, 
639  ; as  do  Swarms,  640  ; in  greateft 
danger,- when  attacked  by  robbers,  685  ; 

‘ when' killed,  how  to  manage  the  hive,. 
692.  " 


I ' < 
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Raijingy  (fee  ^ioDouhlmg)  what  it  means.,  467; 
when  a Stock;'  281;  method  of,  480; 
opinioil<^of  M.  Vicat^  and  A Lover  of  Beesy 
refuted,  .488,  and  fallowing ; not  always 
in  a condition  for,  491*5  experiments  re- 
. lating  thereto,  492,,  and  following;  by 
ekeings,  499. 

Reaumur^  difeoverer  of  the  Queen^s  amours, 
15;  his  account  of  her  ovarium,  24;  im- 
, merged  Bees  to  obtain  the  Queen,  352; 
his  experiment  • of  feeding  Bees  with 

honey 


t 
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* 

honey  only^  742 ; his  prefcription  for  fick 
Bees  inefedlual,  745. 

Recovery  of  Bees  that  feeined  dead,  73 

• 751- 

Remarks  upon  prior  conftrufted  boxes,  i6i> 
and  following. 

Remedies  againft  the  fling  of  a Bee,  59,  and 
following. 

Removal  of  Stocks^  bed  method  of,  2i8i  and 
following. 

Refling  or  Alighting-Boar ds ^ the  form  of,  92. 

Robbings  Bees  addicSed  to,  682  ; the  caufe, 
682,  683  ; the  manner,  684,  and  follow- 
ing; the  confequence,  685;  the  preven- 
tion, and  means  of  peace,  688  ; how  to 
know  when  robbers  affault  a hive,  693  ; 
weak  Stocks  feebly  refift,  694 ; flrpng 
Stocks  keep  guard,  695;  feldom  rob  in 
their  native  Apiary,  6^7^  time  of,  698, 
and  following ; in  what  years  mod  dan- 
gerous, 698,  699. 

Roomy  (fee  Inlargemenf 

Koomsy  Swvnis  fettling  therein,  440. 

Rofe?naryy  a fine  Bee  flowef>  519. 

Riifden%  edimate  of  the  increafe  of  honey, 
545  ; his  prefcription  for  fick  Bee^  of  no 
ufe,  745. 


S. 

Salt  not  agreeable  to  Bees,  745. 

I)  d 
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Safe  -guard  againft  Bees,  how  made,  73  ; "toi 
the  face,  76. 

Saws,  ufed  in  reparation,  126,  592,  598. 

Sea,  Bees  fuppofed  to  thrive  bed  near,  743. 

Seafons  unfavourable,  to  provide  againft,  647, 
726. 

Separation,  (fee  alfo  ^Caking)  contrivances  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  of,  123  ; by  a tin 
plate  and  faws,  592  ; by  faws  alone,  599 ; 
by  a thin  board  and  cloth,  600 ; by  a 
board  with  a wire  mefli,  602  ; at  night, 
without  inftrumen'ts,  605  ; not  quite  com- 
plete without  force,  607;  of  under  hives, 
609;  by  day-light  improper,  6ii  ; of 
collateral  boxes,  612;  Queen  may  be 
killed  in,  613  ^ laying  out  afterwards, 
how  to  manage,  610 ; after  reparation 
to  know  if  the  upper  one  is  a Swarm, 
398, 401.  • ' 

Settling  ot  a Swarm  upon  a perfon,  how  to 
manage  334,  and  following. 

Signs  of  J warming,  250  ^ Bees  often  rife  with- 
out any,  253,  278,  and  following;  of  the 
petition  of  a Princefs  to  fwarm,  255; 
figns  not  to  be  depended  upon,  263. 

Situation,  of  an  Apiarv,  72  ; comparifon  of 
good  and  bad,  ^04,  and  following  j good, 
507  ; White’s  remarks  on,  560. 

Sliders,  the  fuperiority  of,  196  ; a defeription 
of,  1 30  ; the  ready  mear.s  of  fetting  glafi'es 
over  hives,  197. 

Slits,  that  receive  the  ffiders,  to  be  ftopped, 
779;  fmall,  in  hives,  the  inconvenience 
” ©f,  163,  711. 
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Smelling  of  Bees  defcribed,  43. 

SplcetSi  obfervatio.ns  on,  276,  and  following. 

SpooHi  when  ufeful,  384. 

Springy  indances  of  very  bad,  751  ; why 
many  Stocks  peridi  then,  776. 

Sprinklings  its  utility,  381. 

Snow  fatal  to  Bees,  730. 

Stay'vingy  figns  of,  343,  and  following,  746  5 

Stands,  for  hives,  how  to  condruft,  87. 

Stinging  of  Bees,  how  to  behaVe  when  in 
danger,  53;  varioufly  affedls-  different 
(;onftitutions,  58  ; methods  of  cure,  59, 
and  following ; of  being  flung  in  the 
throat,  66  ; to  manage  cattle  when  dung, 
69 ; a defence  or  fafe-guard  againfl,  72. 

Stocks,  compofed  of  three  forts  of  Bees,  2 ; 
defert  a hive  on  a Queen's  dying,  33; 
the  Bees  of,  perpetual  by  fucceffion,  41  ; 
how  to  be  fituated,  79,  84  ; how  to  be 
fixed,  8,1,  and  following;  how  to  pur- 
chafe,  2 1 2,  and  following ; preferable  to 
a Swarm,  216;  removal  of,  218;  why 
often  die  in  fpring,  226,  and  following; 
over-fwarming  dcflrudive  of,  231  ; many 
fail  In  fummer  for  ' want  of  Queens,  240  ; 
when  to  be  raifcd,  28 1 ; weak  to  flrengthea 
in  fwarming  time,  287 ; to  unite,  377, 
379  ; in  common  hives,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  Author’s  hives,  382;  feldom  thrive 
after  driving,  406  ; that  will  not  fwarm, 
.412;  not  to  be  drove,  412;  fhouid  be 
difturbedas  little  as  poffible,  414  ; to  fet 
a glafs  globe  over,  437 ; to  double-hive, 
rules  for,  466,  and  following;  railing  ex- 
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plained,  467  ; to  judge  of  the  fulnefs  of 
468,  586  ; to  know  when  they  want 
more  room,  469 ; not  before,  470  ; laft 
year*s,  proper  for  glalTes  inftead  of  doub- 
ling, 473  ; brood  in  an  upper  hive  fome- 
times  in  fpite  of  every  method  to  prevent 
it,  472  ; empty  hives  fet  over  Stocks, 
the  fureft  method  to  prevent  having 
old  ones,  472,  .473,  and  following;  a 
regider  ihould  be  kept,  473  ; never  to 
let  them  want  room,  474  ; when  to  raife, 
475,  and  following ; old  Stocks  to  be 
raifed,  476,  477 ; not  in  the  day-time, 
478;  how,  479,  and  following;  feveral 
opinions  on,  488,  and  following  ; refuted, 
489,  and  following ; not  always  in  a* 
condition  for,  491  ; to  double,  with  corn- 
mon  hives,  496  ; the  caufe  of  deferting  of 
hives,  499  ; to  judge  of  their  ftate  by 
ftandard,  503  ; what  number  to  keep, 
^43,  and  following ; Warder's  advice 
bow  to  increafe,  5^0 ; impoverifhed  by 
too  many  in  a neighbourhood,  563  ; few, 
comparatively,  in  England,  563  ; all 
farmers  and  cottagers  fliould  keep  fome, 
^63  ; to  keep  a proportinate  number  to 
the  circumjacent  paftiirage,  566;  Stocks 
light  from  a failure  of  honey-dews,  571  ; 
that  have  fwarmed  feldom  afford  an  ad- 
ditional box,  577  ; goodnefs  of,  depends 
in  fome  meafure  on  the  Drones,  578  ; to 
repleniih,  with  Drones,  579  ; thofe  beft 
that  foopefl:  expel  them,  5S5  ; to  judge 

^vhich  to  take,  586,  61  g,  and  following  ; 
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to  preferve  without  burning,  6io  ; when 
to  take,  6i8  ; the  quantity  of  honey  ne- 
celTary  for  winter  ftore,  624,  625  ; fuch 
as  are  combed  down  to  the  floor,  628  ; 
which  beft  for  {lore,  624,  and  following ; 
weak,  feveral  to  be  united,  629 ; how  to 
have  a great  number,  631  ; when  left 
double-hived  in  autumn,  633  ; weak,  toi 
ftrengthen,^  635  ; whofe  Queen  is  dead, 
how  known,  636 ; luffocation  of,  409, 
642 ; to  fave  in  common  hives,  409  ; 
how  to  be  difpofed  of  when  too  many, 
646,  647  ; to  rnanage  when  aifaulted  by 
robbers,  693,  and  following  ; to  defend 
againft  robbers,  700  ; ice-houfe  prefer- 
vatlon,  remarks  on,  712;  of  furround- 
ing them  with  fand,  713  > of  fliutting  up 
in  the  dark,  716  j the  Author^s  method 
of  preferving,  720,  and  following  ; par- 
ticular inflances  of  Stocks  dying,  721,  and 
following,  752  5 moderate  froft  beneficial 
to,  724;  prefervation  of  in  winter,  727; 
prefervation.  of  weak  uncertain,  733  ; to 
fuflain  weak  and  poor  ones,  736,  and  fol- 
lowing ; when  dead  on  the  floor,  a fign 
of  famine  or  extreme  cold,  746  ; inftru- 
ments  to  feed  with,  756,  760  ; the  beft 
material  to  feed  with,  747  j tli.e  times, 
759,  and  following  j quantity,  758,  and 
following,  763  ; how  to  know  w'hen  ne-r 
ceffary,  765  ; when  advantageous  to  feed 
though  rich,  769 ; when  to  withdraw, 
771  ; figns  of  being  nearly  periftiing, 
771,  7734  why  fo  many  Stocks  die  in 
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fpring,  776 ; how  to  avoid  having  poor 
ones,  777  j door-:ways  to  be  difguifed  if 
reipoved^.to  another  ftand,  778;  hivea 
too  fmall  or  too  large  prejudicial,  71 1. 

Sform,  its  effefl  on  a Swarm,  295. 

^trawberry^  Flc^nts  recommended  for  Bees, 

539‘  . • • 

Straw  Hives  preferred  to  thofe  made  of  other- 
materials,  136  y adapted  to  receive  glaffes, 

197- 

Stray  Swarms,  to  manage,  333. 

Stupefa^ioriy  Thorly’s  method  of,  389,  and 
following  ; by  gunpowder,  409. 

Suffocation,  how  to  fave  Bees  of  common 
hives  without  it,  402,  6io  ; better  done 
by  open  top’d  hives,  402  ; the  abfurdity 
of,  428  ; perfuafions  againft,  409,  6.44 ; 
obAinately  continued  to  be  pradifed,  641 ; 
by  brimftone,  642  ; a plea  for,  645  ; 
anfwered,  645. 

Sugar  mixed  with  A'e,  beft  to  feed  Bees  with, 
747,  and  following ; which  fort  beft  for 
that  purpofe,  749. 

Summer,  a remarkable  cold  one,  and  the  con- 
fequence,  725  ; fo  remarkable  a hot  one 
as  to  melt  the  combs,  502. 

Superiority  (fee  alfo  Comparifon)  of  the  Au- 
thor’s hives  in  their  conltiudion,  195  ^ in 
the  Aiders,  196  ; for  fwarming,  274,  341  ; 
in  uniting,  369,  382,  3985  for  artificial 
Iwarming,  387,  388,  398  ; prefervation, 
380,  402,  634;  raifing,  494,  495  ; view- 

197>  447>  73^  > honey  har- 
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veft,  6i6  ; taking,  192,  622  ; in  refpe£t 
of  moths,  621. 

Sujlenance^  which  improper  for  Bees,  738  ^ 
which  moft  proper,  739,  and  following. 

Swarm,  compofed  of  three  forts  of  Bees,  2, 
42  ; chufe  a Queen  mod  pregnant  to  lead 
them,  30  -y  none  will  rife  without,  30, 
2 1 y how  to  behave  when  affaulted  by, 
62 ; how  when  a Swarm  attempts  to 
fettle  on  you,  67  3 how  to  treat  cattle 
when  befet  with,  69  ; rules  in  purchaf* 
ing,  207,  and  following  ; not  fo  advanta- 
geous as  a Stock,  216 ; removal  of,  218 
when  purchafed,  how  to  fet,  486  ; to 
manage  when  the  hives  are  too  little, 
494  -y  a feparate  Swarm  by  doubling,  ho\Y 
to  diflingui£h,.4oi  ; of  wild  Bees,  to  pro- 
cure, 857. 

Swarmsy  early  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
222  ; early,  why  often  in  danger,  223  ; 
bed  feafons  for,  228 ; raifing  w'ill  not 
always  prevent,  229  ; experimental  proofs, 
.229 ; plenty  of  honey-gathering  w ill 
retard,  230;  plenty  of  Drones  and  fmall 
hives  wdll  caufe  early,  231  ; over-fwarm- 
ing  dedructive  of  a Stock,  231  ; cannot 
rife  without  a Queen,  232  j early  not  al- 
ways bed,  233;  when  preferable,  234; 
Butler’s  dandard  cf  fwarming-time,  235  ; 
Drones  a fign  of,  237  ; conlid  of  alTthe 
clafies,  243  ; figns  of  250,  and  follow- 
ing ; the  bed  not  to  be  depended  on, 
254,  253,  259  ; to  be  united,  and  why, 

• 260  ; before  rifing  have  a previous  habi- 
tation 
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tatlon  prepared,  261  j an  empty  hive 
fometimes  will  allure,  261  ; to  know  if 
efcaped,  262  ; none  but  good  to  be  kept, 
264,  266  ; eftimate  of  the  weight,  num- 
ber, and  mcafure,  264,  265;  diredtions  for 
hiving,  269,  and  followings  the  young 
Queen  fometimes  drops,  2^4 ; reafons  why 
they  are  often  too  foon  or  too  late,  275  ; 
conftant  watching  the  only  fecurity  againft 
lofing  of,  278  s fwarming  hours,  279;  to 
prevent  281  s to  provoke,  282  s divided 
in  hiving,  291  ; after  having  rofe,  292; 
not  flaying  in.  a hive  293  \ tinkling  ufeful 
293  s florms  terrify  them,  295  \ to  make 
them  fettle,  294,  and  following,  298;  the 
means  to  flop  a Swarm  that  is  riling,*  360; 

’ to  prevent  Swarms  intermixing,  301  s a 
certain  token  of  a Swarm’s  going  to  rife, 

‘ 302  s falfe  tokens,  302  s to  prevent  its 

re-entering  the  mother  Stock,  303  ; will 
return  if  without  aQueen,  303  \ its  appear- 
ance when  fettled,  304  s will  fometimes 
fettle  of  themfelves,  305s  an  enticement  to 
caufe  them  to  fettle,  30i;s  fliould  be  hived 
foon,  306  s how  to  hive  them  from  a 
bough,  309  s by  means  of  a cloth,  307, 
308,  3 1 1 ; to  remain  ’till  evening,  3115 
when  not,  311;  how  to  manage  when 
too  large,  312;  when  untowardly  fettled, 
303,  and  following:  in  high  trees,  314^ 
to  diflodge  and  make  them  fettle  more 
conveniently,  315;  in  a hedge,  317,  318  > 
round  the  body  of  a tree,  316,  319  ; 

brulhing 
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brufhing  them  off  irritates,  309^  319, 

321  ; when  proper  to  remove  them,  31  li 

322  ; fettling  in  a hollow  place,  323  ; 
hollow  tree,  324;  dray,  to  manage  3331 
fettling  upon  a perfon,  334 ; attempting 
to  enter  another  Stock,  336  ; the  fight- 
ing of  two,  3^7;  fmall,  to  be  united; 
338  ; vvhea  fettling  in  divers  clufters,  339; 
fighting  of,  from  having  two  or  more 
PrinceiTes,  340  ; but  not  always  diredtly, 
340  i confequence  of  bad  weather  after; 
343 ; to  unite,  366  ; artificial.  Wild- 
man’s  method,  355,  372 ; the  Author’3 
384,  387,  and  following;  by  ftupe- 
Fadlion,  389,  409;  an  eafy  way  with 
common  hives,  395  ; bed  by  open  top 
hives,  398;  artificial,  reafons  againd,  410, 
and  following ; to  fix  to  a particular  part, 
424,  and  following ; to  difiodge  from  a 
perfon,  425  ; to  place  in  a globe,  434;  to 
caufe  to  work  inlglalTes  without  a hive, 4381 
quit  their  hive  on  lofing  the  Queen,  640, 

T. 

Taimg  oj' Hhesy  of  \Vildman*s 

method,  189  ; advantage  of  the  Author’s, 
192,  and  following  * by  dupefadion  389, 
614;  precautions  to  be  obferved  in,  586; 
and  following  ; brood  to  be  -prefcrved  in, 
588  ; to  know  in  which  hive  a Queen  is, 
587,  and  following;  in  the  Greek  method, 
O14  ; when  to  take  common  hives, 
618;  when  to  take  a hive  off,  6 1 3, 
indications  uf  the  proper  t.nie,  6i  c,  617, 

E e 633, 
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633  ; a bad  praftice  in  letting  common 
hives  ftand  too  long,  618  ; advantages  of 
double  hives,  622;  which  to  take,  620,  and 
following. 

Tame,  to  make  Bees,  4245'  made  fo  by 
hunger,  776. 

Temperance,  neceffary  to  Bees,  743,  744^ 
conducive  to  long  life,  746. 

Thomfon\  animated  lines  on  deftroying  Bees, 
644. 

Thermometer,  fome  obfervations  on,  in  rc- 
fpe£l  of  Bees,  706,  721. 

Thorley  s opinion  of  the  Drones,  13,  16; 
method  of  ftupefaflion,  390 ; his  account 
of  the  increafe  of  honey,  549. 

Tinkling,  its  ufe,  293. 

Tin  Plate,  to  ufe,  592,  ^93. 

Tops  to  ft  raw  hives,  to  form,  146 ; to  fix:  on, 
149,  1 5 1,  299 ; an  inferior  fort,  153;  with 
circular  holes  objedted  againft,  187. 

Trees,  hollow,  to  diflodge  Swarms  from,  324. 

V. 

Vermin,  feveral  kinds  of  deftrudlive  to.  Bees, 
648,  and  following. 

Vicat,  Madam,  obfervations  on  boxes,  174  ; 
remarks  upon  her  management  of  Bees, 
488. 

Viewing  of  Bees-works,  beft  methods  of,  447. 

Virgil  unacquainted  with  any  method  of 
catching  the  Queen,  348  ; remarks  upon 
his  Amelins,  529. 

Virgin  Honey,  bed  means  to  obtain,  472,  and 
following. 

U.  Vniting, 
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Uniting^  of  Carts,  260,  366,  630,  to  the  mo- 
ther Stock,  370 ; how  .to  perform  366  ; 
in  autumn,  627  ; of  Swarms,  366  ^ to  be 
done  at  night,  368  ; heft  done  by  open 
hives,  369  ; of  a poor  Stock  with  a rich, 
376,  381  ; of  other  Stocks,  379,  409  ; 
of  common  hive  Stocks  to  any  other, 
380  ; of  a common  hive  Stock  by  means 
of  the  Author’s  hive,  382  ; of  feveral  weak 
Stocks,  409,  629  ; neceflary  when  Stocks 
are  poor,  621,  733, 

Upper  Hives y to  make  Bees  work  in  492  5 
why  they  will  not  in  fome,  493. 

Under  Hives y to  feparate,  609. 


Warder^  Dr.  his  method  of  catching  a Q^ee?!, 
353;  particularized,  364;  his  ertimate 
of  profit  from  Bees,  550  ^ his  feeding 
method  unfuccefsful,  753,  and  following. 

Watchingy  for  the  Sv/arms  indifpenfible,  278  ; 
preferable  to  driving,  410. 

Watery  neceflary  for  Bees,  542  ; not  proper  to 
mix  for  feeding,  748. 

WaJpSy  pernicious  to  Bees,  655  ; to  dertroy, 
657,  and  following. 

V/aXy  not  made  from  farina,  516^  not  gather- 
ed fromrofemary,  532  ; nor  cirtus  labda- 
num,  531  y probably  from  white  pop- 
pies, 532;  to  extradl  from  the  combs, 
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802 ; by  a flannel  bag,  803  ; through 
fieves,  806  ; by  a prefs,  806  5 obferva- 
tions  on  combs,  806  ; new  procefs  without 
prefling,  810 ; by  a menftruum  and  bag, 
814;  by  a menftruurn  only,  816;  by  a 
Angle  operation,  'ivithout  a menflruum, 
819 ; to  render  wax  mifcible  with  water, 
825  y lofs  and  wafte  of  wax,  807  y a hive 
of  combs  yields  but  little  wax,  808,  826  ; 
combs  fhould  not  be  kept  long,  825. 

Weak  Stocks y perifli  in  the  fpring,  629  ; to 
be  united,  629,  702  ; to  ftrengthen,  635  5 
none  to  be  kept,  627 ; uncertainty  of 
their  prefervation,  733. 

^Feathery  its  influence  on  the  bee  brood,  222  i 
Swarms  often  rife  in  very  indilferent,  279  i 
if  bad  iufl:  after  Iwarming,  343  ; its  dif- 
ferent effedls  on  bee  flowers,  529  ; iud- 
den  tranfitions,  detrimental  to  the  in- 
creafc  of  honey,  559  ; confequence  of 
bad  in  fpring,  725  ; in  fummer,  725 ; 
the  quality  of  honey  dependant  thereon, 
827. 

Wheeler y Sir  George,  his  relation  of  a priejfba 
method  of  catching  the  Queen  Bee,  351. 

Weighty  tiieafure.  and  numbery  of  a good 
Swarm,  of  Bees,  243;  of  hives,  to  judge 
of,  628. 

WhitCy  Mr.  remarks  on  his  collateral  boxes, 
169;  his  obfervations  on  the  increafe  of 
Bees  and  honey,  560. 

jFlId  Bees,  to  difcover  their  abode,  852;  to 
tnkej)  8c4  s to  obtain  a Swarm  from,  857. 
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Wihhnan  Thomasy  Mr.  remarks  on  his  boxes,' 
j 75, and  following;  incompetent  to  the  de- 
fign,  1 79 ; not  convenient  for  taking  honey, 
183,  and  following;  obfervations  on  his 
hive  tops  with  circular  holes,  187 ; com- 
parifon  of  his  hives  with  the  Author’s, 
1 88,  and  following ; danger  in  feparat- 
ing  his  flraw  hives,  190;  his  lirft  me- 
thod of  catching  the  Queen  and  Swarm- 
ing Artificially,  355  ; the  fallacy  of  it, 
357;  and  danger,  359;  a call  upon,  to 
afcertain  the  validity,  358  ; has  no  fecret 
influence  over  thp  Bees,  360;  a proof  of 
his  command  over  them  defired,  361  ; 
his  driving  mode  not  new,'  362 ; his 
fecond  artificial  method  by  driving,  371  ; 
his  manner  of  joining  a poor  and  a rich 
Stock,  and  taking  the  Queen,  377;  ac- 
knowledges the  danger  and  difficulty 
of  catching  a Queen,  405,  41 1;  and 
often  the  ruin  of  many  Stocks,  405  ; his 
precautions  about  boxes  in  winter  need- 
lefs,  732 ; his  feeding  box  not  eligible. 


.755*  . . . . ^ 

WildmanD.antely  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  Queen, 

j6;  refuted,  18;  his  experiment  falla- 
cious, 19,  22  ; Swammerdam  and  Reau 
mur  againfi:  him,  24;  allows  the  Queen’s 
refidence  indifpenfably  neceflary,  25  ; re-r 
marks  on  his  boxes,  167. 

Windows  in  hives,  the  advantage  of,  ' 500, 
and  following. 

Wines, 
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WineSi  domeftic,  befl  made  with  honey, 
845  > ufeful  obfervations  on  managing, 
850. 

Witchcraft y the  abfurdity  of,  241. 

Work  upwardly  to  caufe  the  Bees  to,  473.’ 

Worlidge  obferves  boxes  had  been  tried, 
fet  one  before  another,  174,  490. 

favourable  to  Bees,  506,  534;  to* 
find  Bees  in,  852  ; how  to  take-  them  in, 
854. 

X. 

Xenophons  account  of  the  principal  Bee,  347. 


Toung  Beesy  how  to  diftinguidi  them’ from 
the  old,  42. 


Advertifement. 

GENTLEMEN  who  do  not  refide  too  far 
from  London,  may  be  furnifhed  by  the  Author  with  a 
pair  of  Straw  Hives,  or  of  Boxes  and  Sliders,  of  his 
conftrudfion,  at  the  prices  ’fixed  in  page  86,  as  models 
'for  others  to  be  made  by  : for  the  inferior  workmen, 
•efpecially  in  country  places,  are  often  deficient  in  making 
them  of  the  requifite  exadtnefs  without  a pattern. 

The  Hives  or  Boxes,  together  with  all  contingent  ex- 
pences,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  at  the  Four  Swans  Inn^ 
Bijhopfgate  Street* 

N,  B.  Eight  or  ten  days  previous  notice  is  requefted. 


ERRATA. 

Page  30, 1.  9,  for  384  read  316,  320  ; p.  38, 1.  6,  for 
490  read  480,  481  ; p.  39,  L 7,  for  of  read  or  ; 1.  8,  for 
fg,  6 read  fig*  8,  ^ 5 laft  1.  after  fig*  8 add  c ; p.  47,  1.  17., 
for  eleven  fquare  read  eleven  and  a half  fquare  ; 1.  20, 
after  fig*  7 add  c,  r ; p.  48,  1.  5,  for  braided  bradded-^ 
p.  49,  1.  3,  leave  out  After  and  the  three  following  lines  ; p- 
60, 1.  1 7,  for  and  read  ; 1.  4 from  the  bot.  difunion. 
add  until  the  glue  is  perfe£lly  dry  \ p.  62,  1.  12,  after  to  bc- 
read  partially  flopped  up^  leaving  a free  paffage  to  the  grooves^ 
cther%vife^  See*  p.  64,  for  fedtion  187  read  157  ; p,  65, 
- 1.  7,  for  Goddy  read  Geddy  \ p.  81,  1.  13,  for  193  read 
195  ; 1.  20,  for  190  read  165  ; lafi:  1.  for  605  read  61 1 ; 
p.  87,  for  260  read  266  ; p.  105,  1.  3,  for  249  read 
2825  p.  111,1.6  from  the  bottom,  for  Stock  read  Swarm  ; 
p.  120,  for  384  read  320 ; p.  146,  1.  8,  for  733  read 
736  ; p-  168,  1.  10,  for  rifing  read  refing\  1.  3 from  the 
bottom,  for /w  fliders  read  Jliders  in  ; p.  i6g,  1.  12,  for  hurt 
read  bunt ; p.  183,  1.  10  from  the  bottom,  for  on  read  no  , 
p.  192,  laft  1.  for gl a jfes  read  board-,  p.  197,  for //  adapted 
read  intended-,  p.  219,  1.  9,  after  Sallows  add  a * ; 

I.  10  from  the  bottom,  for  Garden  Fennel  read  Garden  Tea- 
%el  \ p.  221,  1.  3 from  the  bottom,  after  fprouts  read  if 
permitted  to  flower  p.  244, 1.  5,  for  830  read  530  ; p.  229, 

J.  5,  for  a quarter  of  ro-di^  half-,  p.  263, 1.  19,  after  not  add. 
that  ; p.  361,  1.  7 from  the  bottom,  for  222  read  239  ; 
p.  362,  1.  4 from  the  bottom,  for  645  read  745. 


As  Perfeftion  is  attained  by  flow  degrees  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  I am  happy  in  communi- 
cating to  my  readers  an  improvement  I made  fincc 
the  former  part  of  this  work  went  to  the  prefs,  which 
is  that  of  a more  Ample  conftrudion  of  the  ends  of 
the  Box  Bars  than  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  112, 
pages  47,  4S, 


There  mufl;  be  parallel  grooves  in  the 
edges  of  every  bar,  and  in  the  two  fides  of  the  box : 
thefe  grooves  mufl:  be  one-fixteenth  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  one-twelfth-  of  an  inch  wide,  into  which  iron 
fliders  are  propofed  to  run  ; to  admit  which,  in  the 
back  of  the  box,  the  ends  of  the  two  outward  bars 
are  to  be  one  inch  and  feven-eighths  wide,  and  tJie 
middle  bar  two  inches  and  three-eighths,  fo  far  as 
they  refl;  upon  the  edge  of  the  box.  The  back  edge 
of  the  box  is  to  rife  between  the  bars,  that  it  may  be 
even  with  the  grooves,  and  the  upper  vacancies  are 
to  be  filled  up  four  fmall  bridges,  having  open- 
ings three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  one-eighth 
deep,  to  permit  the  four  fliders  (fig.  10.)  .to  run 
under  them  into  the  grooves,  as  at  fig.  7,  b.  b,  b.  b. 
Thefe  bridges  are  to  be  neatly  and  fecurely  br added 
on  the  edges  of  the  box. 


I HAVE  alfo  found  that  the  joining  End 
Pieces  of  the  Straw  Hive  Tops,  mentioned  in 
paragraph  146,  will  ftand  the  heat  better,  and  are 
more  eafily  worked,  if  they  are  dowelled  in  (a 
technical  term  among  carpenters)  rather  than  glued  ; 
which  are  apt  to  give  way  and  become  loofe  as  the 
wood  fhrinks.  The  pieces  in  this  cafe  are  to  be 
only  half  an  inch  wide. 
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